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To his Pretended MajzsTy 


THEODORE I. 


King of CORSIC A. 


SIR E, 
W ILL your MajesTy permit me 
to preſent you with the tranſlati- 
on of the ſecond volume of Lettres 
Juives? I am aware that, conſidering 
the devil of a patron to whom I choſe to 
dedicate the firſt volume, you may per- 
haps think it extraordinary that I ſhou'd 
preſume to perſix ſo auguſt a name as 
yours at the head of this. But if you will 
pleaſe to recollect, Sirz, that, before 
your arrival in Corſica, you were,almoſt 
as obſcure as Jemmy, --» You will pardon 
my boldneſs. 

What a misfortune 1t is for the Hebrew 
nation, that you did nat take it into your 
head to ſet up for king of Jeruſalem ! 
Surely you cou'd not have fail'd of as 
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great ſucceſs in ſuch an undertaking, as 
in that which renders you maſter of an 
eſtate that lawfully. belongs to the Genoeſe. 
What a luſtre would it have given to the 

Jews, if you had but been pleas'd to have 
Perſonated the Meſſiah whom they expect! 
And how happy would it have been for 
that people, to have had an adventurer 
at their head, ſo enterpriſing as you are 
Perhaps you thought it would be a taſk 
too difficult, and decline it for fear you 
ſhou'd not ſucceed; but you wou'd have 
tound conſiderable ſupplies from the Jews 
of Amſterdam. I will venture, Sire, to 
give you a piece of wholeſome advice: 
It you are driven out of Corſica, get 
yourlelf circumcis'd, and carry a people 
who only wait for a deliverer, to the banks 

- of Jordan: But if you wou'd win the 
hearts of the Hebrews, you muſt govern 
them more mildly than you do the Corſi- 

cans ; for the Iſraelites don't love to be 
ſhot to death, and you'll never obtain 
your will of them by ſeverity. 

In my opinion you tread much in the 
ſteps of thoſe who conquer'd the new 
world ; Ferdinando Cortes treated the 

| Mexicans juſt as you treat the Corſicans. 
Did you catch the genius of that Spaniſh 
general in your travels in Spain? Re- 
member that he made uſe of the difference 


of religion as a cloak for his cruelties. 
But 
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But the people with whom you bear the 


ſway, are of the catholic and . apoſtolic 


church of Rome. Perhaps you take the 
duke of Alva for your model; if ſo, Sire, 
you follow a bad one, He loſt half of the 
Netherlands, where his barbarity contri- 
buted not a little to the forming of the 
republic of Holland. 

Believe me, therefore, Sire, your pre- 
tended majeſty had better take pattern 
from a number of great men, who with 
all their valout and courage were always 
ready to pardon. Henry IV. of France, 
to whom your MajesTY is no More a- 
kin, than St. Criſpin is to the great God, 
conquer'd his kingdom as much by good- 
nature, as by arms. 

By imitating that hero, you wou'd at- 
tract the hearts of all mankind. The in- 
habitants of your new empire will be tond 
of you, and foreigners will flock to oifer 
you their ſervice, The count de Bonne- 
val will quit the turban to come and be 
general of your forces: The Baron de 
Pollnitz will put on his little band again 
to be your chaplain : The Duke de Rip- 
perda will abandon the intereſt of the 
king of Morocco to be your miniſter of 
ſtate : And ] can aſſure your Majeſty, that 
if a breach between me and my family 
had not been made up a few days ago, | 
ſhould have embraced the poſt of your 
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chancellor with great pleaſure. But you 
will not want illuſtrious perſonages to fill 
that high ſtation, and I promiſe you that 
1 will take care to inform mylelf what 
perſons may be deſerving of the employ- 

ment, and to give your Majeſty a faith- 
tul account, 


I am, with a profound reſpect, 
SIR E 
Your pretended MajzsTy's 


Moſt humble, and 


moſt obedient ſervant, 


M. D. 
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PREFACE 


UST as I had finiſhed the fourth volume, 

I received from Amſterdam the twenty - 
third tome of the Bibliotheque Francoiſe ; in 
which I found a letter, wherein, under colour 
of ſetting forth the ſtate of the ſciences in Spain, 
there is a warm declamation againſt a certain 
work, not mention'd indeed, but ſo plainly 
deſcrib'd that one may eaſily ſee it means the 
Jewiſh Letters. . 

I reſolved at fiiſt to make no anſwer to this 
criticiſm, the author of which paſſes in the eye 
of the world, as well as in the republic of 
letters, for a kind. of madman, and a perfect 
copy of the famous Don Quixote. In reality, 
"tis well known, he is as romantically fond of. 
the Spaniſh nation as the hero of La Mancha 
was of his incomparable Dulcinea. I did not 
therefore look upon myſelf as obliged to take 
notice of the objections of ſuch a perſon ; and 
and I ſhould have held my firſt reſolution if I 
had not afterwards reflected, that this imperti- 
nent letter being inſerted in a journal, wherein 
we ſometimes meet with uſeful and curious 
pieces, many readers might be perſuaded the 
criticiſm came from the journaliſts tbemſelves. 
I will therefore juſt point out a few of the many 
blunders in that ridiculous piece. 

This knight of Iberia undertakes at once the 
defence of alt the authors who have been cri- 
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ticized in the Jewiſh, Letters. He. ought to 
be pardon'd for reſenting the affront put upon 
them, becauſe a good part of it falls to his own 


ſhare; and he appeals. to the public againſt the 
| Injuſtice which he imagines to have been done 


to him. He treats as blockheads, ſays he, 
men of learning, who have put it in the power 


of the puhlic to judge of their erudition.”* To 


this Lanſwer, that there can be nothing ſo falſe; 
and I defy him to name an author, worthy 
of eſteem, whom I have not commended, 
Deſcartes, Gaſſendi, Bernier, Mallebranche, 
Bayle, Locke, Graveſande, Vitriarius, Boer- 
haave, De Thou, Daniel, Paſchal, Sirmond, 
Peteau, Lamy: In ſhort, all the learned, of 
whatever country, whatſoever condition, or 
whatever religion they are of, Catholics or Pro- 
teſtants, Jeſuits or Janſeniſts, they were all one 
io me. Wherever I diſcover'd merit I have 
not ſcrupled to own it. I have been equally 
juſt to the authors of works relating to poetry 


and romances: I have commended Corneille, 


Racine, Milten, Pope, Petrarch, Taſſo, 
Gaurini, Don- Lopez de Vega, Cervantes, 
Crebillon, Voltaire, Rouſſeau, It is true, 
that even at the time I allow'd the laſt to have 


wit, 1 denied him ſomewhat elſe, which I 


thought I both might and ought to do, ſince 
it was taken from hm by a ſclemn arret of the 
firſt parliament of France. Thoſe I have men- 
tion'd are all god authors; and for their works 
I ſhall ever have the higheſt eſteem, Where 
then are the writers I have treated as blockheads 
« who had nevertheleſs given the public an 
% 7x,zortunity of judgingof their erudi ion!“ 1 
fancy the critic had a mind to point out him- 
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ſelf. © But how entred it into his brain that his 
copying three-pages from Moreri's diftionary 
and three more from the dictionary of Corneille, 
and connecting them with ſcraps from other 
books, and with his pillage from Baudrand, 
whoſe dictionary he has almoſt robb'd of every 
word; how could he think, I fay, that this 
would give the title and character of a man of 
learning? I proceed to other complaints : 

* Tt is aſtoniſhing, ſays this Critic, that a 
6 perſon of birth, education, wit, fortune, and 
e honourable employments, ſhould quit all, and 
<« take up the mean employment of an author.“ 
Theſe praiſes beſtow'd upon me are only gar- 
lands to adorn the victim; and I am raiſed to 
this height purely to be tumbled down from 
it, Before I leave this article L muſt and will 
ſay it, that though it were true, that' fortune 
had placed me in a ſplendid condition, there is 
nothing ſhameful in my quitting it, in order to 
abandon myſelf entirely to philoſophy, and to 
enjoy that ſweet ſatisfaction which reſults from 
the cultivation of the ſciences, Were the 
works of Rochfoucault, Montaigne, Malher- 
be, Racan, or Ruſſi Rabutin ever objected to 
them as a crime? The famous cardinal Riche- 
lieu was as zealous ſor having the reputation of 
an author as he was for the deſtruction of Spain. 
This oxitic, no doubt, deſpiſes the cardinal, 
and thinks him much to blame. But to proceed 
to his reproaches. 

He ranges me in the claſs of thoſe libertine 
writers who ſet pen to paper for ho other end 
but to run down religion, virtue, knowledge 
and merit. As to virtue and religion, I have 
made it clearly enough appear, that none but 
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a perfect ſlanderer could be guilty of ſuch lan- 
guage: And as to the ſmall reſpect he ſays I 
have ſhewn towards the truly learned, I have 
juſt explained myſelf on that head. If, indeed 
the critic is really'a learned man, then I own 
J have done wrong to condemn his works but 
this is a point which I leave to the deciſion of 
the public. 

As this cenſurer hath not thought proper to 
enter into any detail, but only runs out in ge- 
neral invectives againſt me while he commends 
exceſſively a number of miſerable authors, it's 
impoſfible I ſhould anſwer him as to the faults 
he may find in this book. Before I conclude 
this preface, therefoze, I will examine ſome 
of the praife of which he has been ſo laviſh on 
the Spaniſh writers; and I ſhall evidently de- 
monſtrate, that they are a hundred times more 
hurt by his compliments than they could have 
been by the moſt abuſive criticiſm. One may 
well apply to him, in this caſe, the fine paſſage 
in Tacitus: Fpeſſimum Inimicorum Genus 

Laudantes.“ 

Our critic begins by eftabliſhing the goodneſs, 
beauty, and delicacy of the Spaniſh genius on 
the works of St. Terefa, Lewis of Granada, 
and the reverend father Rodriguez 3 and he even 
proceeds to inſult me by queſtioning whether 
I know thoſe books: I dare fay, they are as well 
known to me as to him, tho* I value them 
much leſs; eſpecially Rodriguez, of whoſe 
. writing I have read ſome very bad books, very 
meanly tranſlated, and ſo generally contemn'd, 
that Moliere was not afraid to ridicule them in 
one of his pieces. I am aſton ſh'd the ue did 
not know this line: 


Che 
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te She read Rodriguez, and us'd mental prayer.” 


Perhaps *twas a wilful forgetfulneſs; for as to 
theatrical matters, they are to be ſure within 
the ſphere. of his knowledge. De. 

I come next to the dramatic poets, whom 
this critic has commended in a manner fo ridi- 
culous, that if he had intended it, he could not 
have ſatiriz'd them more ſeverely. Tbeſe are 
his own words: The Spaniſh dramatick au- 
thors have been long the magazines whence 
our authors have ſupplied themſelves. Scarron 
and Montfleuri are inſtances.” Can any thing 
be ſaid ſo much to the diſgrace of the Spaniſh 
poets as to make them the inventors of the 
vileſt farces, and to give them for diſciples and 
imitators the worſt and moſt deſpicable of our wri- 
ters? What notion ſhould we have of certain poets 
if we were told that Pradon form'd his taſte by 
peruſing their books? Should we not have reaſon 
to regard them as the very fink of the republic 
of letters? It muſt be confeſs'd the critic has 
but bad talents for commending. Defend me, 
heaven, from ſuch a panegyriſt! I even prefer 
his hatred to his friendſhip. In order to ſhew 
him the difference between the praiſes I have 
beſtow'd on ſome valuable Spaniſh writers and 
the ſad ſtuff he writes about them, I ſhall here 
report what I have ſaid to Don Lopez de Vega 
in my 118th letter: That author hath writ. 
ten comedies ſo excellent, that the great Cor- 
neille aſſures us, that he would have given two 
of the beſt tragedies to have been the inventor 
of the Lyar. Thou knoweſt it was upon the 
plan of the Spaniſh play the French poet com- 

poſed 
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poſed his.” I leave it now to be decided, whe- 
ther the.critic or I aim'd to affront the Spaniſh 
nation. But I ſhall be till in a better way to 
obtain a favourable verdict, when the reader ſees 
the parallel of what we have both ſaid of Spaniſh 
hiſtorians, | * 

The critic contents himſelf with mentioning 
the Hiſtory of Arragon by Zurita, and The 


General Hiſtory of Spain by Mariana. By an 


unaccountable ſtroke of folly, of two authors 
mention'd by him, there is one who ought to be 
abhorr*d by all good men: Not but that the 
hiſtory of Mariana is a good book; but he com- 
poſed another *, which the parliament of Paris 
condemn'd to the flames, and which the Jeſuits 
_ themſelves have diſavow'd. In this work he 


has infinuated, that it is not only lawful, but 


laudible to put to death an heretical or a tyranni- 
cal king: He praiſes, even to exceſs, the exe- 
crable monk who murder'd Henry the third, 
and-is not aſham'd to call him the honour and 
glory of France. It muſt be acknowledg'd, 
that ſince the critic reſolv'd to quote but two 
authors, he ought to have avoided making Ma- 
riana one of them, or elſe he ſhould have fol- 
low'd my example, and mention'd ſeveral others 
at the ſame time, I ſhall tranſcribe from my 
118th letter the names of ſome, in the order 
they are therein commended : Antonio de Solis, 
Sandoval, Antonio de Herrera, don Bartholo— 
mew de las Caſas. Nor have I forgot to praile 
ſuch poets and Romance writers #s are worthy 
the eſteem of readers of Judgment: As Michael 
de Cervantes, Matthew Alcman, don Alonzo 


* De Rege & Regis Inſtitutione. 
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de Hercilla, John Rufo, Chriſtopher de Virves, 


c. It may eaſily be determin'd from the num- 
ber of thoſe authors, whether it was my deſign 
to ſink the reputation of one nation, in order to 
raiſe that of another. It is true, I did maintain, 
and do ſtill, that the Spaniards have not one 
philoſopher amongſt them; and that none they 
can have by reaſon of the inquiſition. And is 
not this a truth of which the whole world is 
convinced? The critic indeed will not allow it. 
Like a magnanimous and unconquerable knight 
he is determin'd to ſtand to his opinion right or 
wrong: An exact and worthy copy of the hero of 
Cervantes with whom there is no living on 
terms, if one does not purely and ſimply confeſs, 
that the very faults of his charming Dulcinea are 
ſuperior to the virtues of the greateſt prin- 
ceſſes. | 

In order to give the greater weight to his opi- 
nion, the critic calls in the authority of father 
Rapin, who, in his Reflections on Philoſophy, 
ſays the Spaniards excel in metaphyſicks. But 
that author's blunder 1s no excuſe at all for the 
critic's: For example, the commendation given 
by this Jeſuit to the phyſics and logic of Ariſto- 
tle is ſufficient to ſhew whether his opinion ought 
to be look'd on as deciſive in matters of philo- 
ſophy r. There appear'd nothing, ſays he, 
that was fix'd and regular, either in logic or 
true philoſophy, before Ariſtotle, This genius, 
ſo very rational and intelligent, enter'd fo deep 
into the abyſs of human underſtanding, that he 
penetrated to its moſt ſecret receſſes, by the accu- 
rate diſtinctions he made as to 1ts operations. 


* Rapin, Reflections ſur la Logique, Num. iv. p. 22 
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'Before him they had never ſounded this vaſt ocean 
of the human thought, in order to judge of its 
depth. Ariſtotle was the firſt who diſcover'd this 
new way, in order to attain to ſcience by the 
evidence of demonſtration, and to proceed to de- 
monſtration geometrically by the mode of ſyllo- 
"giſm, the moſt accompliſh'd work, the greateſt 
effort of the human mind.” To ſhew the im- 


pertinence and ridicule of this elogium, and alſo. 


what ſort of books thoſe are which paſſed with 
father Rapin for maſter-pieces, in philoſophy, 
I ſhall only cite a paſſage from Deſcartes, ano. 
ther from Mallebranche, and a third from Locke. 
Whoever would be more fully convinced of the 
nonſenſe of the writings of this Grecian ſage 
need only conſult the illuſtrĩous Gaſſendi in his 
Exercitationes Paradoxicæ adverſus Ariftotelicos. 
I begin with tranſcribing the opinion of Mal- 
lebranche “: © Ariſtotle ſeldom reaſon'd on 
any other than the confuſed ideas we receive by 
the ſenſes, and other vague, general, and inde- 
terminate notions, which convey'd nothing par- 
ticular to the underſtanding. The terms made 
uſe of commonly by this philoſopher ſerved only 
to expreſs confuſedly to the ſenſes and imagi- 
nation, the indiſcriminate notions he had of 
ſenſible things, or elſe were contrived to make 
uß fo looſe and indeterminate a diſcourſe as ex- 
preſſed nothing diſtinctly.“ | 
Let me next introduce Deſcartes : The 
logic of the ſchools is properly ſpeaking nothing 
more than a dialectic; which teaches us a me- 


® Mallebranche, Recherche de la Verite, Liv. V. cap. ii, 
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thod of imparting to others what we know, or 
even of putting a parcel of words together, with- 
out judgment, upon things we know not, con- 
ſequently it corrupts good ſenſe rather than aug: 
er er om; bs ee Icing 
I cloſe my confutation of father Rapin with 
2a paſſage from. Mr. Locke f: We reaſon, ſays 
he, much better, and with more perſpicuity 
when we obſerve only the connection of proofs, 
without methodizing our thoughts, or formin 
them into ſyllogiſms. God hath not been ſo 
ſparing of his favours to mankind, as only to 
make us two-legged creatures, and leave to 
„ of making us reaſonable 
n d g er re, 
One ſees by this how little the authority of fa- 
ther Rapin is to be relied upon, _ eſpecially in 
reſpect to philoſophers ;. and inaſmuch as he is 
profufe in his praiſes of Ariſtotle, one need not 
be very much ſurprized at the praiſe he beſtows 
on the Spaniſh metaphyſicians. It is but à natu- 
ral conſequence of his way of thinking, all thoſe 
metaphyſicians being zealous followers, of Ari- 
ſtotle. But to ſhew either the ignorance or 
knavery of our critic, if there be ſo a 
lent; philoſophers, and metaphyſicians in Spain, 
why did he not name ſome of them; This he 
could not poſſibly do, or at leaſt not without 
making himſelf ſtill more. ridiculous than he 
juſtly was before, * D A 
Jo finiſh the anſwer I have condeſcended 
to give to his objections, I will endeavour to 
confute his aſſertion, that I affect to decry the 


1 Eſay on Human Underſtanding, book iv, ch. vi. | 
Vol. II. . Spa- 
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Spaniſh nation. It is true that I ſaid, and do 
ſay it again, that they are proud, baughty, lazy, 
ſuperſtitious, and exceſſively ſubmiſſive to the 
monks. But tho“ I thus expoſed their faults, 
286 1 have done thoſe of other nations, I have 
done juſtice to their virtues, Without tepcating 
all 1 have ever ſaid on this ſubject, I will here 
cite only a ſew lines from my roth letter: 
„ Duzing the reign of Philip V. there have been 
very able men in the Spaniſh miniſtry; but the 
ſtorms to which all courts are liable, have re- 
moved them from their places. The man that 
is moſt cried up here is cardinal Alberoni: Not 
only the ſtrangers, who ate here in great mums 
bers, but alſo many Spaniards do juſtice to that 
able miniſter. Since the acceffion of Philip V. 
Spain hath overcome half the evils which were 
brought upon ber by ſuch as were intruſted 
with the adminiſtration of affairs under Philip IV. 
and Charles II. Her troops are numerous, 
brave, and well diſciphn'd. There's a fourth 
part more people in the country than there was, 
by means of the great numbers ef Prench and 
Flemmings who are ſeitled there; and this 
crown, which for one while was perfectly def- 
iſed, makes as good a figure now, as it did 
ormerly.“ . * hs 
I think I have now faid enough to ſhew the V 
folly, the ignorance, and knavery of this pre- i 
I; tended Iberian knigbt; for I ſhall not reply to 
Þ bis invectives, and to thoſe groſs reffections which 
11 be has thrown out againſt me in the cloſe of his 
1 epiſtle. God forbid that T ſhould ever intro- 
1 duce the language of fiſh- ſtalls from Parnaſſus: 
5 | It is the mind alone, and not the body, which 
WT 5 
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is a member of the republic of letters. Were 
it not for this, how often mould we be confound- 
ed to know in what rank fome people ought to 
be placed; Where, for example, ſhould we 
beſtow a man; who, aſter being in his youth 
a rope - dancer, a tumb/er, à player, in bis 
old age married two dreſſets of the actreſſes 
one after another, and laſt of all, a turkys 
driver that was reduced to ſerve in an alehouſe; 
and, which is ſtill meaner, to be his own 
ſervant ? Sure I am that the critic muſt allow 
if this individual perſon was a member of the 
republic of letters, it would be difficule 
to find ſuch an original à proper ſtation. 


Before I conclude this preface, I ſhall fay 
a word or two of ſome tranſlations made 
of the Jewiſh Letters: I am told there is a 
Dutch tranſlation - which will quickly appear, 
the MS. being actually in the hands of a book- 
ſeller “. I have not ſeen it; and if I ſhould 
ſee it, I am no judge of it, fince I underſtand 
not the language: But one who is a maſter 
of it, ſays, that it is extremely well done, 
which is all I know of the matter, having not 
the leaſt acquaintance with its author. I am 


inform'd alſo from Germany, that the two firſt 


volumes of the Lettres Juives are tranſlated 
into High Dutch, 


* 'Tis juſt now printed at the Hague and dedicated to me: 
lam very glad of this opportunity of exprefling my gratitude 


for this piece of civility, and the juſt ſenſe I have of the ho- 


nour done me, in communicating my letters to a nation for 
Whom I have an infinite eſteem. 
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But what is ſtill more ſingular! than all this, 
beyond compariſon is, that I | have receiv'd 
advice that they are actually reprinting this work 
at Avignon, and that two volumes of it are alrea- 
dy publiſh'd but miſerably, mangled and deform- 
ed; which is the common fate of every edi- 
tion that is rear in the ee 8  domi- 
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LETTER LV. 


An account of Theodore's firſt taking poſſeſſion of 
the iſland of Corſica-—The manner of his arrival 
there, and deſcription of his dreſs.—RefleQions on 
kings in general. The ridiculous behaviour of the 
Chineſe to their gods. | 


AARON MoNnceca to Jacos Britoc 


Know not, dear Brito, whether the news from 
Corſica is ſo much talk'd of at Venice as it is 
at Paris; but what they give out here upon that 
head is very ſurprifing and hardly credible, if 

we had not evident aſſurances of it. Is there any 
thing, in ſhort, ſo extraordinary as to ſee a ſtranger 
come to an iſland from the coaſts of Africa, and be 
own'd as ſovereign by a people, and actually re- 
ceiv'd as their deliverer, and this too in the face of 
all Europe, but forty or fifty leagues from France 
and Italy, and no power ſeems to be concerned in it 
but the unhappy Genoeſe, who are in a very per- 
plexed ſituation. Were one to run over all the Ama- 
dis, I don't think there is any adventure ſo romantic. 
| no longer wonder that Sancho Pancha had ſuch firm 
hopes of being king of an iſland, I perceive the 


Vor. II. PF: thing, 


his great ſcarlet robe ſignifies the diminutive of a 
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thing was not impoſlible, provided his maſter, [don 
Quixote] could have given him wherewithal to buy 
three thouſand pair of ſhoes, four thouſand muſkets, 
and fix braſs guns; for that's the preſent which the 
new king of Corſica has made to his people. He 
arrived at his new government on board a fhip of 
force, which, as they ſay, carried Engliſh colours, 
He was dreſs'd in a fantaſtical manner, his habit being 
a medley of the various modes of all nations. His 
robe was Turkiſh, the ſword by his ſide was Spa- 
niſh, his peruke was Engliſh, his great hat Ger— 
man, and his cane was of the Halbert faſhion, like 
thoſe uſed by the French beaux. He muſt have 
ſome reaſon for ſo whimſical a medley. Perhaps he 
intends by his dreſs to dethrone all the dignities with 
which he is inveſted; for he aſſumes the titles of a 
grandee of Spain, a lord of England, a peer of France, 
Baron of the boly empire, and a prince of the Ro- 
man throne. His ſword, a la mode de Spain, ſup- 
Flies the place of the Golden Fleece; his Engliſh pe- 
ruke that of the Garter ; his halbert-cane that of the 
Blue String; his great German faſhion'd hat denotes 
the quality of Baron of the Holy empire; and his 
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cardinal, or, if you pleaſe, a Roman prince. 

Notwithſtanding the banters of the public upon 
Baron Theodore I. the new made king of Corſica, 
he has ſince his arrival in that country reduced the 
Genoeſe to a very dangerous ſtate. He has taken 
the advantageous poſt of Porto Vecchio, and the 
town of Sarſena, in which he found a great quantity 
of ammunition; and if he goes on at this rate, he 
will ſoon be in a condition to lay fiege to Baſtia, and 
to take the capital of the iſland from his enemies, 
What is moſt {urpriſing in all the actions and pro- 
ceedings of king Theodore is, that he is in no want 
of money. Betore he came to Corſica, 


La nature maraitre, en ces afreux climats, 
© Produitoit, au lieu d'or, du fer, & des ſoldats “. 
Stop 


* C:cbillon n RLadamittus and Zenobia. 
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Step- dame nature in theſe hideous climates, 
Inſtead of gold, ſoldiers produc'd and iron. 


Whereas now, there's not a mountaineer in Corſica 
but can ſhew a piece of gold. The coins that are 
moſt current in this iſland are Sequins, Murlitons and 
Portugueſe pieces. The wizard by whom this. adven- 
turous knight-errant is protected, does not let him 
want for money, and takes ſpecial care of the affairs 
of this new monarch. All Europe 1s really as much 
ap" to know who this notable magician can 

e, as it was at firſt to know the true origin of Lord 
Theodore. Some faid that it was prince Ragotſki, 
others the duke Ripperda and their reaſon for think- 
ing ſo, was the report, that the lord Theodore heard 
three maſſes a day. This is a circumſtance which 
I think might comport with the bigotry of Ragotſki, | 
but it was ridiculous to imagine that the duke de 
Ripperda could turn a ſtaunch Nazarene at Morocco. 
If that were true, I would adviſe the French to ſend 
molt of their phyſicians and Sorbonne doctors to take 
a turn there. | 

The name, rank, and quality of the new king, 
are indeed now no longer a ſecret, all the world be- 
ing agreed that he is the baron de Neuhof, born in 
the county of la Mark, and a ſubject of the king of 
Pruſſia ; but the public is till at a loſs to diſcover 


who is that powerful magician that ſo handſomly re- 


wards a knight-errant, and that without putting him 
to the leaſt expence. But what would be the uſe of 
ſuch reflections as I might be capable of making, on 
ſo myſterious a ſubject; time will diſcover the ſecret, 
and nothing but time can unravel ſo extraordinary 
an adventure, which the more we examine we are 
the more ſurpriz'd at a thouſand incidents that render 
it the more marvellous and romantic. This Baron 
de Neuhoff, now king of Corſica, was a year ago a 
flave at Algier; which is a circumſtance of his life 
that he himſelf acquaints the public with, by a letter 
that he wrote in the German tongue to one of his 


relations ſince his arrival in his new dominions. © You 
| B 2 have 
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* have not heard, ſaid he to him, © of the misfor- 
tune I hadto be taken at ſea laft year, and carry'd 
to Algier as a ſlave ; from which however, tho' with 
very conſiderable loſs, I have found means to deliver 
"myſelf ; but I muft defer til] another opportunity to 
acquaint you of what I have ſince, by the divine 
favour, acquired.” 

Don't you think it pleaſant, dear Brito, to hear the 
ſlave of an Algerine decline the owning his obliga- 
tion for his grandeur to any thing but the dixine fa- 
vour ; and that the man, who but a year ago, ran 
the riſk of being baſtinaded for the leaſt fault, ſhou'd 
now ſay with an emphaſis, © Theodore I. by the 
grace of God, king ot Corſica and Baſtia, to the of- 
ficers of our councils and courts of juſtice, to our ſe- 
nators, proveditors, bailiffs, ſtewards, &c. greeting.” 
Theſe are the frolics of blind fortune which delights 
to raiſe a man- from nothing to the moſt diſtinguiſh'd 
honours; and we often ſee a man preferr'd from the 
dregs of the people to great employments. Tis true 
there are few examples af ſo great and ſudden a 
rite as lord Theodore's; yet if we go ſo far back as 
tie Erit origin of kingly power, we ſhall find that the 
men who were deſign'd and elected to command 
tneir fellow-creatures, had no greater or more juſt 
prerogatives over the people, than Theodore has over 
the Corſicans. The name of King would to this 
Gay have been unknown in the world, if the common 
intereſt of mankind had not forc'd them to veſt the 
chief power and authority in a ſingle perſon. The 
Corſicans made deſperate by the Genoeſe, have had 
recourſe to a private perſon to deliver them from ty- 
ranny. If he reſtores them to liberty, and frees 
them from ſlavery, what ſignifies it to them what 
condition he was born in? 


Un guerrier genereux, que la vertu couronne, 
Vaut bien un Roi forme par les ſecours des loix: 
Le premier que le fit n'eut pour lui que ſa voix tf. 


+ Crebillon in Semiramis. 
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i. e. A generous warrior crown'd with virtue, is as 
ood as a king form'd by the help of the laws : 'The 
25 man that ever was a king, was only ſo by his 
own voice. | 


If we conſider the conduct of the Corſicans, it 
does not ſeem to be a whit more ridiculous ; they re- 
ward their benefactor, they honour their deliverer; 
why ſhould it be deem'd criminal in them to pay 
homage to virtue, and to have gratitude? Tis my 
opinion they act very jadiciouſly, and that all their 
proceedings are regulated by good ſenſe and ſound 
policy. Whatſoever credit and authority they have 
granted to their new prince, they have nevertheleſs 
given a check to the monarchical authority; and 
their ſovereign can lay no tax nor impoſt upon them, 
nor publiſh any new law without the approbation of 
his great council, which conſiſts of eighteen ſenators 
that repreſent the ſtates of the kingdom. Lord Theo- 
dore has only the ſame prerogatives as men. granted 
to the firſt ſovereigns *, whom they elected; he 
commands the armies, and does juitice according to 
the laws and cuſtoms of the country, which he 
cannot change without the conſent of the nation. In 
ſhort, he has a great deal of power to do good, but 
not the Jeaſt authority to do harm. 

May they periſh, dear Brito, who maintain the 
pernicious maxim, 'That men were only created blind- 
ly to ſerve a ſingle perſon, Nothing but pride can 
make a ſentiment go down which violates all laws, 
overturns. the world, and ſeems to attack the Deity 
himſelf. The laws were made before ſovereigns, 
who therefore are bound by them as well as their ſub- 
jets. A private perſon who is wanting in duty to 
his country, and his prince, is a diſnoneſt man; and 
a king who violates the laws, and deſpiſes juſtice, ts 
unworthy to command, 


Thou ſhalt be our captain in war, and thou ſholt do ws 
Juſtice, 
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Tyranny was unknown among men, till the time 
when the ambition of the courtiers deify'd the vices 
of the ſovereigns. The crimes of bad kings ſprung 
from thoſe of their ſubjects; flatterers poiſoned the 
majeſty of the throne, from whence they baniſh'd 
real grandeur to make room for chimerical honours, 
founded upon the misfortunes of mankind, 

Princes ought to mind nothing but the good of 
their ,people, to whom they are fathers, or at leaſt 
ſupply the place of ſuch. 'The patriarchs to whom 
they ſucceeded were crowned kings and fathers of 
their families by the hands of nature, they governed 


them by the laws of nature; and that wiſe juriſ- 


2 continued without interruption, till men 
ecame ſo wicked as to have need of written laws, 
and of a king, who, tho' he had as much power as 
the father of a family, had leſs good - nature and in- 
clination to pardon. Therefore it was wickednels 
that introduc'd ſovereigns. If men had always been 
zuſt, they would always have been free, and would 
have had no neceſſity either for governors, judges, or 
advocates, But ſince it is neceſſary that they ſhou'd 
be reſtrain'd by fear, and ſince they are ſuch vile 
ſlaves to their paſſions that they are only virtuous 
from the apprehenſion of puniſhment, they are bound 
for their own ſakes to grant that power to one or 
more, which they might have ſhared in the general 1 
among all. But he whom they own for their ſove- 
reign is obliged to ſubmit himſelf to the laws, be- 
cauſe he has no power but what is by virtue of thoſe 
very laws by which men are commanded to honuor 
and obey thoſe who are truſted with the government 
of them. | 

When a prince violates the rules of juſtice, what ge 
a pernicious example does he not ſet to his ſubjects? MW w 
Does he not as good as tell them, That faith, w. 
oaths, and the moſt ſacred cuſtoms are ties that may MW fp 
be broke with fafety ? follow my example; be only th 
wiſe and juſt where you cannot be criminal with cl: 
impunity.” do 
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Mean time, don't imagine, dear Brito, that I have 
a thought of limiting the ſovereign authority; I am 
willing that juſtice ſhould accompany it, in order to 
render it more reſpected. Is not equity the princi- 
ple of real grandeur? and where there is a wiſe and 
good king, who is the father of his people, and go- 
verns them in peace and plenty, has not ſuch a one 
more abſolute command of their hearts than a ty- 
rant who is only ſerved out of fear ? | 

Perhaps thou wilt aſk me, to what degree I am of 
opinion that ſubjects ought to be true to their kings? 
I anſwer, Tis my opinion, that it is in no caſe lawful 
for them to paſs ſentence upon the man, whom God 
has ſet over them for their judge. Tis for that Al- 
mighty Being to puniſh bad kings. The ſubjects 
ought to pray to the Divinity to reform their tranſ- 
greſſions; but content with lifting up their hands to 
heaven, if their prayers are not heard, they cannot 
rebel againſt the Lord's Anointed, without enormous 

uilt. 

; God makes uſe of wicked ſovereigns as of a 
ſcourge like to a peſtilence or famine. Tyrants are 
born for the puniſhment of mankind, We muſt ſub- 
mit to the hand of the Lord, who puniſheth or re- 
wardeth us according as we deſerve, Twas the di- 
vine wrath that — the Caligula's and Nero's reign 
in Rome; and the exceſſes to which thoſe monſters 
puſh'd things, were but a juſt puniſhment of the 
crimes of the Romans. 

It would be altogether as criminal an abſurdity to 
argue that a man may rebel againſt his prince, as to 
offer to ' excuſe the ridiculous conduct of the Chi- 
neſe towards their Gods, While they expect any 
good from them, they honour and reſpect tuem: but 
when they don't obtain their defires, they treat them 
with zhe utmoſt contempt. © What thou dog of a 
ſpirit,” ſay they to him ſometimes, ** do we lodge 
thee in a very fine temple, do we maintain. thee in 
clover, while thou art well gilt, well perfumed, and 
doſt thou refuſe us the favours which we defire of 
thee?” Then they take a great whip and laſh der 
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idol for ten or twelve days ſucceſlively, If during 
that time they obtain their mans they make ſeve- t 
- ral excuſes to it; Why, ſay they, Mr. Spirit, ſ 
were you ſo obſtinate; tis true that we were a little 
importunate, but when all is ſaid and done, were t 
not you in the wrong to be ſo hard-hearted a deity ? 
Why wou'd you ſuffer yourſelf to be beaten for the 
purpoſe ? However, fince what is done can't be un- 
done, let us think of it no more; you ſhall be re- 
ador'd, you ſhall be perfum'd over again, and you C 
ſhall have wherewithal to make excellent cheer, pro- 
vided you forget what is paſt “.“ A 
A Chineſe/who had one of the moſt wilful and 
whimſical idols, being vex'd at the needleſs expence 
which he had laid out a long time upon it, and being 
unwilling to be the dupe of ſo ill-natured a Deity, 
he proſecuted him, and ſummoned him before the ſo- 
vereign council of Pekin. After ſeveral ſeſſions ? 
wherein the bonzes made the beſt defence that they 
could for the idol, the idolater carry'd his cauſe. The ge 
court, in regard to the plea of the Chineſe, and in IF ta 
juſtice to the ſame, condemned the idol as quite uſe- N 
leſs in the kingdom, to perpetual baniſhment ; his I cl: 
temple was raz'd to the ground, and the bonzes fo 
who ſerved at the altar of the idol, were ſeverely Ill ve 
puniſhed ; only they were allowed to bring their me 
actions before other ſpirits in the province, in order 
to make themſelves reparation for the puniſhment IF arc 
which they had received for the ſake of this +. in 
As ridiculous and impious as it would be to at- the 
tempt to juſtify actions ſo extravagant, it would be 
altogether as criminal to argue that the people 
may of their own accord. do themſelves juſtice upon 
thoſe to whom the Almighty has remitted the ſove- 
reign power, and whom he has rendered accountable 
for it to himſelf alone. | 


* Hiſtory of China, tom. ii. p. 223. 
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The laws are the judges of men; the kings are 
the executioners of thoſe laws; and God 1s the 
ſole maſter of ſovereign princes. 

Fare thee well, dear Brito, and let .me hear from 
thee ofcener. 


K e 
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Lr 

Cuſtoms of the Venetians deſcribed. Character pe- 
culiar to their watermen Great freedom allow 'd 
to the ſubjects, unleſs they interfere with govern- 
ment affairs, or plot againſt the ſtate; then ſe- 


verely puniſhed.—A Relation of an odd adventure 
at Meſſina. | 


Jacos BriTo to AARON MoncEca. 

Venice 
E NICE, my dear Monceca, is not like moſt 
of the towns of Italy, which only furniſh 
general reflections upon the manners of the inhabi- 
tants. The meaneſt ſort of 33 at Venice, the 
women, the prieſts, the children, all the ſeveral 
claſſes in this country, are worthy of notice. In my 
former letters I gave thee ſome account of the go- 
vernment in general; I ſhall now enter into a little 

more circumſtantial detail of the particular cuſtoms. 
The noblemen, when they appear in the ſtreets 
are always dreſs'd in a robe of black cloth, which 
in the winter is lined with a grey ruſſet, and in 
the ſummer with ermin, Tho' fur is not very ſeaſo- 
nable in Italy in Auguſt, yet were they to drop down 
with the heat they muſt not dreſs otherwiſe ; for ma- 
jeſty, grandeur, and policy demanding it, they have 
nothing mare to do than to yield obedience. Nor is 
it in this only that the Venetian noblemen are vic- 

tims to their rank ; they are the ſame almoſt in ev 

action. They are called by the title of Excel- 
lency, and the way of ſaluting them is to kiſs their 
lleeve. The elbow of this ſleeve is like a large 
lack, and commonly ſerves as a wallet to the Ve- 
netiau 
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netian nobles when they go to the market or the 
ſhambles ; ſo that in the ſleeve, which is the reſidence 
of Venetian grandeur, there is very often a leg of 
mutton and a dozen of artichokes. This may ap- 
pear ſtrange to thee, but the nobles go themſelves 
to buy their proviſions, without being attended by 
any domeſtic, and without being ſaluted by any, 
except ſuch as are of their particular acquaintance, 
They pretend to wit, and to be excellent politicians, 
but this is no more than what all the Venetians think 
of themſelves ; for in this reſpect the very gondoliers, 
who are no more than watermen or rowers, will not 
truckle an inch to the firſt nobleman; and they 
boaſt that no undertaking is too difficult for them to 
. ſucceed in. 

Tis true, that a gondolier will carry on a love- 
intrigue better than any body, and that he brings it 
to a happy iſſue, what ever difficulty lies in the way. 
He knows all the turnings and windings ; he pre- 
tends to know the critical minutes and back-ſtairs; 
he has an underſtanding with the Abigails ; he fur- 
niſhes the rope-ladders too if there be occcaſion : 
In ſhort he can give good advice tothe politeſt monks, 
and might be admitted, if he were in France, to the 
ſecret councils of the convulſionaries. In order to 
have a perfect idea of him, believe him to be as 
deceitful as a convulſionary Janſeniſt, as artful as a 
Jeſuit, as debauch'd as a Carmelite, and as hypocri - 
tical as a young abbe that lies upon the catch fora 
beneſi ce. 

The carnival is the time when the gondoliers have 
moſt buſineſs, by reaſon of the great number of 
foreigners then at Venice; but as ſoon as lent comes 
in, every body begins to diſlodge, not only travellers, 
but the puppet-ſhews, ſtage- players, bears, monſters, 
curioſities, and courtezans; that is to ſay, ſuch as 
come for devotion ſake from the neighbouring coun- 
tries: For they take care that thoſe of Venice ſhall 
not deſert, they being deem'd of too great importance 


to the welfare of the ſtate. Theſe alſo ſtudy poli- 


tics; for their profeſſion, tho* painful and fatiguing 
| enough 
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enough in other reſpects, does not hinder them from 
applying to it; and ſome of em have really made 
a figure, in that ſcience. One in particular, who 
wou'd fain imitate Solon, and caſt a luſtre upon the 
profeſſion of ladies of pleaſure, caus'd a ſtatel 
chapel to be built out of the money ſhe had G 
and dedicated it to one St. Magdalen the Egyptian, 
that had been an infamous harlot, juſt as that legiſla- 
tor of the Athenians built a temple to Venus out 
of the money which had been receiv'd by the com- 
mon whores. | 
The churches of this city are very beautiful ; but 
the Venetians give them ſuch names, that one wou'd 
think their religion had a mixture of the Jewiſh, I 


know not whether 'tis their indifference for the court 


of Rome, that hinders them from invoking the 
ſaints which. it has canonized, but almoſt all their 
temples are dedicated to our patriarchs and our pro- 
phets. A Jew, at his firſt arrival in this country, 
is very much ſurprized to hear their churches call'd 
by the names of St. Job, St. Moſes, St. Samuel, 
St. Jeremiah, St. Daniel, and St. Zachary. The 
monks who ſerve at St. Jeremiah's affirm, that they 
have (till a tooth of that prophet. I enquir'd very 
ſtrictly whether they had not ſome horn of our le- 
giſlator in the temple of St. Moſes, but I cou'd not 
find they had; nor whether in St. 8 they had 
preſervd any of that honeſt man's ſcabs in ſome holy 
phial. A fryar told me in confidence, that ſuch 
relics were very uncommon and dear, the court of 
e Rome ſelling them at an exceſſive price: So that, in 
Fall appearance, there is nothing in the temple of 
Moſes but the arms, legs, and jaws of Nazarene 
„ ſaints; and no relics of the antient Iſraelites in all 
Venice, but the ſingle tooth of the * 1s Jeremiah, 
which is kept in a gold caſe adorn'd with diamonds : 
'Tis ſo big, that it ſeems to be the tooth of a horſe 
rather than of a man; at which the monk who 
ſhew'd it to me, told me, that J ought not to be ſur- 
prized, becauſe the antient fathers were much taller 

tan we are, 
This 
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This monſtrous tooth put me in mind of another 
relic, which a friend of mine told me he had ſeen 
in a very fine church at Munich: Tis a Vertebra, 
or chine-bone, as big as that of an elephant, or 
ſome other great animal; and is held in ſingular 
veneration throughout all Bavaria, as being one of 
the Vertebrz of the huge St. Chriſtopher. 

Tho' the monks at Venice, as well as in other 
countries, ſet a great value upon their relics, yet they 
ſeldom find any but among the meaner ſort of peo. 
ple, that are ready to believe all the miracles which 
they aſcrib to them. Perſons of rank look upon 
theſe things as amuſements, which are abſolutely 
neceſlary for the vulgar ; nevertheleſs, if there ſhould 
ever happen to be at Venice, any relics ſo trouble. 
ſome as. thoſe of St. Paris are in France, I don't 
doubt but the ſenate wou'd immediately order them 
to be thrown into the Adriatic gulph, and very ſevere- 
ly puniſh thoſe that ſhould offer to make them popular. 


hots as wo... worn n 1 2 


he republic having a quarrel ſome time ago with 
one of the ſovereign pontiffs, the latter actually inter. , 
dicted and ſuſpended the whole clergy of Venice, W | 
The ſenate commanded the prieſts to continue their . 
functions. Mean time ſome of the fryars ® obey d . 
the pontiff, but they were ſoon chaſtiſed for their MW | 
rebellion againſt the orders of the ſtate ; for they W - 
were baniſſid out of the republic, and tho) recalld W | 
when the ſenate and pontiff were reconcil'd, "twas f - 1 
only by favour, and upon very hard conditions, 4 
I formerly acquainted thee, dear Monceca, in ſome 1 

of my letters, how dangerous it is in this country 

to cabal againſt the ſtate, and with what ſeverity 
the bare appearances of this crime is puniſh'd, Great 7 
rewards are given to thoſe who inform againſt the 
diſturber of the public tranquility, when the intel- of 
' ligence is capable of being really uſeful. Informa- 
tions and letters, even from anonymous hands, are r 
attended too; tho tis true they make a prudent ne 


cautious uſe of ſuch intelligence. There are in the 
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piazzas of St. Mark's palace, and in ſeveral parts 
of its galleries, the muzzles of certain animals, in 
the mouths of which any perſon may put letters, 
as they do money into a box at church for the poor, 
with ſuch informations as they think fit to give to 
the inquiſitors of the ſtate. This is what they call 
Denuntie ' Secrete, i. e. ſecret information. But for 
all this, don't imagine, dear Monceca, that there's 
any great danger from ſuch anonymous information, 
and that it puts any man in the power of his enemy, 
The judges who compoſe the ſtat? inquiſition, are ſo 
candid and prudent, that no body need to fear puniſh- 
ment if he is not really guilty, We don't find any 
country in the world, where mankind is ſo free as 
at Venice. The Atnienians, Jews, Greeks, have 
the public exerciſe of their ' ceremonies. All the 
other religions are likewiſe tolerated ; but they don't 
pretend to know that there are any ſuch aſſemblies, 
they being held in ſuch a prudent manner, that the 
ſenate has no reaſon at all to complain of them. The 
very monks here have full freedom: they put on the 
maſk When they pleaſe at the carnival, keep a con- 
cubine, ſing at the theatres, and, in ſhort, do what 
they ' liſt, provided their debauchery or devotion does: 
not interfere with the affairs of ſtate. 'There's no 
ſimilitude between the maxims of Venice and Rome, 
but in the protection granted in both cities to the 
courtezans.; there being no people that. leſs reſemble 
each other, eſpecially as to matters of ſuperſtition, 
and the authority of the monks. 

As to the authority of the monks, they tell a very 
comical ſtory here, which lately happen'd at Meflina. 
The conful of Holland reſiding at that place, had a 
very pretty daughter of ſixteen or ſeycnteen years 
of age, whom the devotees took it into their heads 
to make a faint, ſaying, they could not bear the 
thought that ſo lovely a creature ſhould ever fall a 
prey to the devils. Io put her into the right path, 
and to open tlie way for her to heaven, they refolv'd 
to perſuade her to quit her parents; and, in order 
lo render that action the more meritorious, to rob 
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them at the ſame time. They quoted five or fix 
Spaniſh di\ires to her, who gave leave to a daughter 
to rob her father when he was a proteſtant, and when 
ſhe left him to retire to a monaſtery, The young 
woman, after ſome conſideration. being convinc'd 
of the piety and ſanctity of the robbery, only wanted 
an opportunity to put it in execution. Two reve- 
rend capuchin fathers lent her their aſſiſtance ; they 
went often to the collection that was made at the con- 
ſul's houſe, who gave them alms, very far from 
imagining what a trick they intended to put upon 
him. Mean time the diſciples of St. Francis carry'd 
off ſome apparel, or other things of the young 
catechumen's every day; and for this purpoſe the 
large wallets in the ſleeves of their robes were of very 
great ſervice, At laſt when they had pack'd up all 
the cloaths, the new convert ſtole a purſe fuil of 
pieces of gold, and elop'd. "T'was not long ere her 
parents heard of her. No one can expres their 
prize, when they knew their daughter's project, : 
and the cauſe of her eſcape; but their only remedy 


was Patience. 
The new ſaint was admitted a nun; and ſhe made 7 
a vow never to entertain a love-paſſion, but to be r 


obedient to the humours of a fantaſtical old ſhrew, 
and to keep no money, but to give it all to the C 
fryars “. 

'F or near three years together the whole talk at > 
Meſſina was about this holy convert; a collection * 
had been already made, which amounted to near an " 
hundred thouſand crowns, the ſum neceſlary for iſ ©" 
'canonizing her after death. Many a fryar when in 
the pulpit, uſed her converſion as a pretence to 
declaim againſt all the Nazarene proteſtants : They 
foretold the entire ruin of England and Holland; 
and actually beſtow'd ſome compliments and rhetori- 
cal flouriſhes on the pretender, aſſuring him that he 
wou'd be plac'd on the throne as ſoon as Gop had 


The three vows of the nuns, chaſtity, obedie ce, and 
poverty. 
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put all the Engliſh to death, as a puniſhment for their 
rebellion ; ſo that it wou'd be then in his power to 
carry over as many monks with him as he pleas'd 
who ſhould alſo be of great uſe to re-people the 
country. | | 
While this bleſſed nun was the talk of all Sicily, 
while every mother was quoting her for an example 
to her daughter, when they were ready as it were to 
cut her old cloaths into ſcapularies and relics, ſhe 
vaniſh'd all on a ſudden. It was thought at firſt ſhe was 
conceal'd from human ſight by a miracle, while ſhe 
| was converſing with St. Roſe or St. Clara; but ſince 
ſhe did not appear again, it was the opinion of an 
able divine, that as ſhe had for ſome time paſt no 
more grace than what was barely ſufacient, ſhe 
had play'd ſome frolic, that ſort of ſufficient grace 
not always ſufficing ; and that they muſt wait for a 
motion of efficacious grace to produce her return. 
Tho' the divine ſeem'd to talk rationally, the inqui- 
fition thought his reaſoning dangerous, and he had 
like to have been ſeverely puniſh'd for a Janſeniſt. 
As for the fair ſaint, ſhe return'd to Holland in a 
Rotterdam veſſel; and, in order to make uſe of effi- 
cacious grace, ſhe obey d the firſt commandment of 
Gop, and begg'd pardon of her family for her diſ- 
obedience. The biſhop being mortify'd and touch'd 
to the quick, when he heard that one of his ewe- . 
| lambs was ſtray'd, alarm'd the whole city of Meſſina ; 
and it was as much as the governor himſelf could do, 
with all his authority, to protect the conſul's perſon; 
for his houſe was ſearch'd all over, and his domeſtics 
examin'd. But after a great deal of enquiry, the 
biſhop was forc'd to arm himſelf with patience, and 
to make himſelf as eaſy at the elopement of his nun, 
as the conſul was for the rape of his daughter. 
Fare thee well, dear Monceca, and let me hear 
from thee. | 
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LETTER LVII. 


5 f\Crantages arjſing from the uſe of printing..-Many 
valuable works ſuppreſs'd,or mangled by bigattel 
tranferibers before the invention of printing.— 
Lewis XIV. applied to the grand fignjor to obtain 

2 a compleat copy of Livy, ſaid to be in the ſe- 
raglio library. The monks and prieſts alway: 
ſuppreſs ſuch books as don't coincide with | their 
principles and praftice.— Diſputes between the WM | 
Janſeniſts and Moliniſts, 

f 


AARON Monceca to Jacop BRITo0. 
aris 
Karin t 


H letters upon the manners and cuſtoms a ,, 
1 the Venetians, gave mea real pleaſure. I ad. « 
mire their wiſdom in ſetting ſuch narrow limits to WW & 
the ambition and fanaticiſm of the monks ; but the t 
rule which I thick the moſt rational of all, is that WW « 
which exempts ſuch books and writings as are printed th 
and publiſh'd in the donunions of the republic, from v. 
the cognizance of any of the eccleſiaſtical tribunals in 
whatever. That's a ſure method to keep the people th 
always in a ſtate of independancy, and to give them an ¶ ;,, 
averiion to ſuperſtition. | { thi 
The ideas of the moſt illuſtrious men become com- tio 
mon to every private man, and the learned do not I O 
Joſe their time in endeavouring to perfect the under ¶ bec 
ſtanding of all their fellow- citizens, when the liberty ¶ did 
of inſtructing is left to the one, and that of improving qui 
to the other. The ambition of the monks, and ther I ane 
care to ſuppreſs every thing that might be pleaded | 
againſt them, have depriv'd us of a thouſand - maſter- 
pieces. How many excellent books were either 
entirely ſuppreſs'd or caſtrated by the bigots, before 
printing was invented! We ought to think ourſelves 
happy that this curious art has put a check to their 
| knavery. Had books been ever ſo little a-while in 
their power, we ſhould ſcarce perhaps have had any 
other hiſtorians or authors, than ſome miſerable Nz 
x Zaren 
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zarene ſcribblers. The conformities of St. Francis 
to Jeſus Chriſt, and the Annals of ſome monks wou'd 
have taken the place of Titus Livy and Salluſt: And 
if a ſovereign. pontiff cou'd have had his will, that 
firſt-rate writer, the prince and monarch of hiſtorians 
wou'd have been entirely ſuppreſs'd. That pontiff, 
nam'd Gregory *, condemn'd this work to the flames. 
; What a misfortune wou'd it have been to mankind, 
dear Brito, if this Gregory's cotemporaries had been 
as mad as he was! Malice and hypocriſy are the moſt 
mortal enemies of learning, which enrages them 
becauſe it takes off their maſk, and ſhews their de- 
formity. 
When mankind ſeem'd to have forgot the uſe of 
their natural reaſon, the monks and the prieſts, who 
of WH were the only perſons that copied the manuſcripts, 
d. fold them at an exceflive price, and took care to 
'0 WW ſtrike out every thing that might give any light into 
e their frauds. They wou'd undoubtedly have wholly 
a. WW ſuppreſs'd certain books if we had not prevented 
ed them. For being ſcatter d thro all Greece and Italy, 
Wi we had thoſe MSS. as well as they; and it bein 
WW impoſſible to hide them intirely, they — 
ple chemſelves with taking out whole pieces, and ſubſti- 
an tuting others ſometimes in their room. We even to 
this time ſee daily examples of theſe monkiſh ſuperſti- 
m. tions; one half of the works of Horace, Juvenal, 
wt Ovid, &c. is wanting in the editions which have 
er: ¶ been publiſh'd by the monks: And if ſeveral others 
t) ¶ did not preſerve thoſe maſter- pieces entire, we ſhou'd 
ing quickly loſe thoſe laſt treaſures of antiquity for good 
en and all. | 
el I own to thee, dear Brito, that I can't imagine how 
er. Lucretius happen'd to come down to us intire; I 
her don't know who were the tranſcribers that were ſo 
or exact in preſerving him. If they were the monks 
Ve at we are oblig'd to for it, 1 heartily forgive them 
er or one quarter of their knaveries; not that I approve 
of that poet's pernicious ſentiments concerning tie 


Gregory I, ſurnamed the Great, 
C 3 Deitz 
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Deity ; for, dear Brito, may thoſe periſh who hare 
not the proſoundeſt veneration for the Divine Being: 
But the reſt of his work is ſo compleat, ſo beautiful, 
and ſo diverſify d, that it would have been a ſad thing 
to have been depriv'd of it intirely. 

By chance the works of Petronius are alfo tran. 
mitted to us almoſt entire. We have likewiſe re. 
cover'd ſome other fragments of ſeveral authors; and 
one day perhaps we may be ſo happy as to diſcover 
oy | Tacitus and Titus Livy, with:ut any chaſms, and in 
171 their perfection. Tis ſſured by many people, that 
11 the grand ſignior has this laſt hiſtorian compleat in 
his library. I have heard this fact aflirm'd as true by 
a great many people, but I can aſſure thee that! 
know the contrary, and can ſpeak of it with a great 
deal of certainty. 

Lewis XIV. always vigilant to promote his own 
glory, was willing that the world ſhould be oblig'd 
to him for all the works of Titus Livy, if it is true 
that they cou'd be come at; and he ſent to M. de 
Feriol, his ambaſſador at the Porte, to offer any mo- 
ney for the Titus Livy which was ſaid to be in the 
library of the ſeraglio. M. de Feriol apply'd to the 
vizier, who ſpoke about it to the grand ſignior. The 
latter made ſome ſciuple, for they thought then at 
the Porte that it was not proper for the MS. to ve 
compar'd and examin'd whether it was more compleat 
than the work we have. M. de Feriol was not dil: 
courag'd at the miſcarriage of the firſt attempt, but 
got ſomebody to ſpeak to the librarian, and offer'd 
him a hundred thouſand crowns if he would only 
be pleaſed to let him have the MS. for a time, and 
give leave for the tranſcribing of ſuch paſſages a5 
were wanting in the printed copies of that hiſtorian; 
which done, the book might have been replac'd in 
the library, and the paſſages ſtole out not my © 
This propoſal prodigicuſly pleaſed the librarian, 
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who thought a hundred thouſand crowns worth his 
acceptance, and promis'd to deliver the book; but 
the cream of the jeſt was, that after a good deal of 


ſearch, here was no ſuch MS. to be found, $0 fat 
was 
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was a Titus Livy from being found intire among 
the grand fign'or's books, that there was not ſo much 
as one of the copies to be found which we have of 
that author, or at leaſt if there was, the librarian 
did not think proper to declare it. Being ſorry that 
he did not touch the hundred thouſand crowns, he 
made anſwer, that after a ſearch he did not find what 
| was wanted. I know that it may be ſuppoſed that 
the librarian after reflecting upon the hazard which 
he ran, might alter his opinion. This indeed is not 
| abſolutely impoſſible ; but I know on the other hand 
| that an hundred thouſand crowns muſt be an extra- 
ordinary temptation to a Turk, who 1s uſed to run 
all riſques for money. * 

What is wanting of this hiſtorian is ſo much re- 
gretted in France, that I am ſure two hundred thou- 
ſand crowns would not be grudg'd there for a com- 
pleat copy of him, and the money wou'd eaſily come 
in again, by ſubſeriptions for ſeveral gentlemen of 
the kingdom, who would be willing to have copies of 
the ſame. 

Would'ft thou think, dear Brito, that in a country 
where good authors are ſo much valu'd, the monks 
have nevertheleſs found means to eſtabliſh a fort of 
inquifition againſt bookſelling ? All books by which 
they think themſelves hurt, are proſcrib'd and pro- 
bibited under grievous penalties. They enjoin pe- 
nance in the confeſſion- chairs upon thoſe who read 
them, and ſtir up the magiſtrates to join with them. 
It ſeems as if it were more dangerous barely to write 
in a book that the monk is commonly a knave, than 
to publiſh a ſyſtem of atheiſm, or any work contra 
bonos mores. But for all the buſtle they make, as 
1; ſoon as a book is printed in any part of Europe, if 
it be good for any thing it is immediately ſold at Paris, 
and ſooner too than in any other part of Europe. 
The prohibitions, iſſued to hinder the fale of them, 
do but raiſe the price and promote the vend of them 
to a very great degree; for the hawkers take care 
to furniſh the beaux, the lawyers and the courtiers 
with em; the ver, ladies are ſo fond of reading 
| * 
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prohibited books, that they have them brought to 
their toilets as appurtenances to their dreſſing; and 


edifice of their hair, ſome well-beloved friend, fine 
gentleman, or a lover, reads certain pages with an 
audible voice; 
Thou wilt perhaps be curious to know the princi- 
pal motive of the perſecution againſt books, and 
which are thoſe that are moſt ſeverely proſcribed, 
Tho! all pieces that have a tendency to cure the peo. 
ple of ſuperſtition are generally prohibited, yet there is 
not ſo much care taken to hinder the ſale of them, 
as of thoſe which favour Janſeniſm or Moliniſm; 
and tho* they can no more ſtop the vend of the latter 
than of the former, yet do what they can to ſu 
preſs them. I own, dear Brito, that it would be for 
the public ſervice that thoſe works were ſuppreſs'd, 
which are commonly but a ſeries of impoſtures, ca- 
lumnies, and groſs railing. The Janſeniſt authors 
eſpecially are famous for Tifputes of this kind, for 
when arguments fail them, they ſupply the want 
thereof with invective. They give extravagant pay 
to a man, who twice a week publiſhes -a printed 
ſheet * throughout Europe, in which he is obliged to 
abuſe every man who does not believe that the water 
in which a piece of St. Paris's flippers has been 
boiled, is a cure for all ſorts of diſtempers. | 
I have often mentioned the Moliniſts and the Jan- 
ſeniſts to thee, but never told thee that tis impoſlible 
to live in this country, without eſpouſing either the 
one or the other. Such is the ſpirit of caballing that 
prevails at Paris, that were a man of Spinaſa's ſect 
he cannot be neuter. The Janſeniſts and the Mo- 
liniſts refuſe none ; they don't oblige fuch are admit- 
ted into their body, to make profeſſion of their faith 
at entrance, and only demand, that they ſwear a 
mortal hatred to their adverfaries. Notwithftand- 
ing the neceſſity there' is for a man to enliſt himſelf 
under one of. the two ſtandards, I muſt tell thee, 
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dear Brito, that I have thought myſelf obliged to 


look with very great indifference on the diſputes of 
a religion of which I think the principles bad. Ne- 
vertheleſs, tho' tis well known that I am a Jew born 


at Conſtantinople, unknown to the Jeſuits, that I am 


of no ambition, and take no pleaſure bot in the ſtudy 
of philoſophy, yet two or three perſons who are my 


familiar acquaintance here, have taken it into their 
| heads that l am a Moliniſt. We ſee, they often 


ſay, your hatred of St. Paris : You openly condemn 
his. miracles : The convulſionaries, in your opinion, 


| are fanatics that ought to be ſent to the galleys. The 


perſpiration, ſay you, which would ariſe from the 
fatigue, from the baſtinado, and from the painful ex- 
erciſe of rowing, might purge thoſe ſharp humours, 
which floating in their blood occaſion their phrenzy. 
You would fain ſee the abbe Becheran and the che- 


ralier Follard metamorphos'd into galley-ſlaves, re- 


cover their reaſon by a tedious penance exerciſe in 
all the parts of the Mediterranean.“ „What, reply'd I, 
is the wiſhing that impoſture may be puniſhed, the 
ſame thing as to wiſh that hatred, and ambition may 
be deify'd ?? For, dear Brito, this is the true picture 
of the Janſeniſts and the Moliniſts, The former are 
dangerous impoſtors; the latter are devour'd by a 
luſt for dominion, and a thirſt for revenge. They 
are all equally to be dreaded; but their faults are 
different. | | 

The Janſeniſt is ill-natured, and a bigot from his 
cradle, and ſucks the ſpirit of rebellion and ſedition 
with his mother's milk. The firſt words which he 
learns to ſpeak are invectives and ſcandal againſt the 
pontiffs ; and the older he grows the more he hates 
them. Under the external” appearance of miſtaken 
piety, he conceals a baſe and dangerous mind. Be- 
ing a wicked Nazarene, a rebellious ſubject, a per- 
fdious friend, a parent without friendſhip, three 
words which he is eternally repeating, ſerve for a 
ſpecious pretext to all his crimes, * The Liberties 
of the Gallican Church,” is the cabaliſtical cant of 
the Janſeniſts ſet, There are no odious ſins 3 
thoſe 
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thoſe words don't cancel, and which they don't al 
authorize. | 
The ambitious Moliniſt wants to command where. 
ever he comes. Like the high winds he overturn 
Whatever makes reſiſtance, and ſpares whatever yield; 
to him. He baniſhes the haughty Janſeniſt by: 
letter de cachet. In vain is he ſupported by the cit 
and the provinces ;- for, like the oak, whoſe det) 
roots cannot fave. it from being overthrown by a 
ſtorm, he periſhes; while the libertine, the atheif, 
and the debauchee, which like feeble reeds bend 
and ſeem to yield, are ſafe and perfectly tranquil, 
Tis not the crime nor the criminal which the Moli. 
niſt hates, but the rival of his greatneſs, or what 
may become ſuch. No perſon is innocent in his 
ſight, as ſoon as he 1s in a capacity of being hurtful 
to him. Too much learning and virtue attract his 
hatred. He is for fewer good qualities, and more 
obedience, He is good-natured, fincere, polite, 
complaiſant, and a downright, honeſt man when 
alone; but when he acts in concert with his brethren, 
he is proud, haughty, inſupportable, a tyrant and 
rſecutor. One half of the misfortunes of this 
Lingdom is owing to the ambition of thoſe who are 
now called Moliniſts. They formerly perſecuted the 
Nazarenes, to whom France was obliged for her 
glory * ; for they had placed the greateſt king in the 
univeiſe upon her throne, but wickedneſs pluck'd 
him from it, and the conſequence of that wicked- 
neſs was the ruin of that monarch's benefactors. 
Thou perceiveſt, dear Brito, the judgment that 
' ought to be formed of the ſects of the Jan{eniſts and 
Moliniſts. The members of the firſt are dangerous, 
and thoſe of the ſecond are no leſs ſo, the very 
moment that they act in common and in a body. 
But after all, thou wilt conceive a falſe notion of the 
French, if thou doſt imagine, that either thoſe who 
are call'd Moliniſts, or thoſe who are call'd Janſe- 
niſts, are much diſturb'd at thoſe cabals. Theſe 


* The Proteftants, 


names 
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names are aſſumed here, as I told thee, becauſe tis 
the faſhion to declare either for the one party or the 
other. Therefore, when I talk to thee of the Moli- 
niſts and the Janſeniſts, I only. mean them who are 
bt the head of thoſe ſects, who foment diviſion in 
the ſtate, and abuſe the goodneſs, lenity and cle- 
mency of their prince. If ever a prince is pardona- 


ends to make his ſubjects perfectly eaſy. If in the 
beginning of thoſe troubles, the Janſeniſts had been 
everely puniſhed for their reſtleſineſs, and the Moli- 
Iniſts had been check'd in their ambition, every 
an might have thought what he pleas'd both of 
f]anſenius and Molina; and perhaps by this time nei- 
ther of them would have been remember'd. 


. Fare thee well, dear Brito, and go on to proſper. 
I5 
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ite, Some paſſages relating to Sabbathai Sevi, a Jewiſh 
den impoſtor, who pretended to be the Mefſiah.--- Ano- 
en, ther named Moles, who ſprung up in Candia, in the 
d time of Theodoſius, and put a very odd trick up- 
this on his credulous brethren, under the ſame pretence. 
are Papiſts in France much given to ſuperſtition, —Re- 
the marks on Mr. Pope's Eſſay on Man. 


her AARON MoNCECa to Isaac Onis. 


k'd Paris 
ed- WT Was glad, dear Iſaac, to hear of thy arrival at 

Smyrna, where, thanks be to the God of our 
hat Mathers, thou art ſafe from thoſe dangers to which 
and Wy change of religion did expoſe thee. As ſoon as 
ous, Nou art arrived at Cairo, let me hear from thee, 
er Ned make me perfectly eaſy in my mind. 

The particulars which thou gaveſt me of the im- 
joltor S bbathal, have content me in the opinion, 
at I ought to place no confidence in, and” give no 
redit to, things which I don't know from full evi- 
ence, An old merchant of Provence to whom I 


ſhewed 


Ible for too much ſeverity, tis when ſuch ſeverity. 
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bathai, a very pleaſant adventure, which happen 


thai Sevi when he was a priſoner in the caſtle of Dir: 


ference with him. Their converſation was at fi 
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ſhew'd: thy letter, and who in his youth ſpent ſever Wl 
years at Smyrna, told me upon the mention of Sab 


to a couple of Engliſhmen who were ſettled at Co 
ſtantinople. They had advanced confiderable ſum 
to ceftam Jews, and were afraid they ſhould loſe theł 
money. While they were uneafy to have it again, 
curioſity on the one hand, and intereſt on the othe 
determined them to carry their complaint to Sabbi 


danelles. The impoſtor heard them with great g 
vity and good · nature, and by the following letter or 
dered the Jews to pay them. 


Me LETTER. 

« To you of the Jewiſh nation, who wait the com: 
ing of the Meſſiah, and the falvation of Lirae, 
« Peace without end. 


« F Am inform'd that you owe money to ſeven 

* Engliſh Gentlemen: We think it but juſt to q. 
der you to pay your debts ; which if you refuſe t 
do, and are difobedient to us in this inſtance, kno 
that you ſhall not enter with me into my kingdom. 


The Engliſhmen thank'd Sabbathai Sevi in term 
of great reſpect, and taking advantage of his in 
poſture, and the Jews weakneſs, they had their mo 
ney again. | | . | 

There happened another comic ſcene to Sabbath 
Sevi during his impriſonment, which proved afte 
wards his intire ruin, and diſcovered his knaver 

One Nehemiah Cohen, a Jew that underſtood ti 
Hebrew, Syriac, and. Chaldzan languages; and wi 
as well vers'd in the Cabala of the Rabbies as Sal 
bathai himſelf, was covetous of a ſhare in the rep 
tation of that impoſtor, and therefore deſired a cdl 


very tranquil, but after having tried in vain to ett 

matters on ſuch a footing as might be agreable | 

both, they grew warm and fell into a violent pai 
$ 
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« Is it not true, {aid Cohen, that according to the 


b Scriptures there are to be two Meſſiahs; the firſt, 
— poor, deſpiſed, a preacher of the law, a ſervant of the 
10 ſecond, and his forerunner : the ſecond, rich, power- 
py ful and victorious ? I am content, continued he, to 


be Ben-Ephraim, or the poor Meſſiah. What preju- 
dice is this to your glory? Will not you be ag much 
Meſtah' the Conqueror?“ After many debates, Sab- 
bathai Sevi conſented that Cohen ſhould be the poor 
Meſt:ab ; and their diſpute was juſt at an end, when 
Cohen thought fit to reproach Sabbathai Sevi for hay- 


powerful Meſſiah, before the poor Meſſiah that was 
to be his forerunner, had made himſelf known to 
the world. Sabbathai took it amiſs that Cohen 
ſnould be 10 forward as to criticiſe his conduct. 
caſhier you, ſaid he to him, you are not, and never 
ſhall be Ben Ephraim.“ © And I, reply'd Cohen, 
caſhier you in my turn, and promiſe you that I will 
hinder you from being own'd as Ben-David.” Then 
the diſpute grew hot between theſe two 1mpoſtors, and 
i from hard words they proceeded to blows. The 
e Ui orks who had the guard of Sabbathai Sevi, and 
noi who had heard this pleafant converſation by liſtening 


combatants, Cohen took a quick revenge; for he 
told the chief miniſters at the Porte, that Sabbathai 
Sevi gain'd ground daily upon the affections of the 
Jews, who had the ſame eſteem for him as ever, not- 
withſtanding his knavery and impoſture. We have 
often had monſters among us, who by abuſing the 
credulity of their brethren, in order to ſatisfy their 
ambition or their ayarice, have aſſum'd the title of 
Deliverer of. the Jewiſh Nation, and the auguſt name 
df the Meſſiah. 4 
In the reign of the emperor Theodoſius the young- 
r, there was a jew in Candia who did our nation 
uch more miſchief than this vile impoſtor Sabba- 
hai. This Jew call'd himiclf Moſes, and he affirmed 
hat he was the very prophet Moſes who conducted 
te Iiraclites in the wilderneſs, and reſcued them 
Vol. II. D from 


ing been too haſty in giving himſelf out to be the 


at the door of his priſon, ran and ſeparated the 
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e 
from the Egyptian bondage. He ſpent a who, 
year from place to place in the iſland of Candi, 
where he Preach'd in all the ſynagogues, and pro. 
1 miſed all the Jews, of whom there were great num. 
it bers in that iſland, to carry them over ſea without: 
ſhip, and to lead them into the very heart of Jud, 
without ſo much as wetting their feet. The day wa 
actually fix d for their ſetting out, when being fol 
lowed by a vaſt multitude of people, he went to: 
_very high beach, and commanded thoſe that were 
foremoſt, to caſt themſelves into the ſea, as ſoon x 
they came to the brink of it, without any fear, af. 
ſuring them that they would run no danger. The 
filly people, deluded by this villain, actually threy 
themſelves headlong into the ſea, where they had 
been juſtly puniſhed for their credulity, if ſome £ſher- 
men that happened to be there at the time, had nt 
ſaved them from the waves, and hindered thoſe tha 
came upon the heels of the others from following 
their example. 
HW Our nation is not the only one, dear Iſaac, that 
010k has been abuſed by impoſtors. Where is the king. 
11:8 dom, where the relizion that has not been productive 
of ſeducers? The Nazarenes ought not to upbraid 
1 us with our falſe Meſſiahs: Have not they people 
! BJ among them every day, who under the pretence d 
religion, and the veil of piety, plunge them into the 
i wiideſt errors? Sabbathai Sevi never made ſo muci 
'F .tmprefiion upon the minds of the Jews, as St. Pati 
wo |! has done upon the French. No Ifraelite was ever 
WH: much infatuated and blinded, as to miſtake the fits cl 
Ii | phrenzy for the viſible marks of the grace of God, 
employing a parcel! of madmen to declare his hoiy 
will. We have ſometimes placed our belief in mel 
that promiſed us things that were tempting ; and fucl 
Pleaſure has their doctrine given us that we have eve 
help'd to deceive ourſelves. But they who ſeduce 
the Nazarenes, preach nothing to them but trouble 
and calamities ; all the convulſionaries at Paris fore: 
tel the end of the world, the dethronings of the poi... 
tits, che deſtruction of the ſtates: So that a . 
mul 
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muſt have a ſtrong byaſs to fanaticiſm, to chuſe ſuch 
@ prophets for his guides. 

I know, dear Ifaac, that every thing that is extra- 
ordinary ſtrikes and captivates the minds of the peo- 
ple; tho' the Nazarene popiſh countries are more 
ſubje&t to ſuperſtition than others. But in England 
and Holland you ſcarce meet with any that are poſ- 
ſeſs'd; becauſe the devils take few walks in thoſe 
countries. For as.in thoſe dominions no friar can 


hell, Belzebub and Aſtaroth don't trade thither in 
company, or at leaſt nobody talks of em. 

Some days ago ] received a letter from the Hague 
with an account that a tradeſman of that place com- 
plain'd of a ſpirit which came in the night time, and 
tore all his cloaths and furniture to pieces. The 
ommon people, who are alway credulous, readily 
believed it, and crouded to the tradeſman's houſe, 
vho ſhewed them ſome of the pieces of ſtuff and 
inen that had been cut and torn off. He told a thou- 
and ſtories more ſurpriſing than all this, of the miſ- 
hievouſneſs of this ſpirit, The higli-bailiff, infor- 
ied of the affair, ordered that nothing more ſhou'd 
de laid in the ſpirit's way to be torn, and enjoin'd 
he tradeſman to talk no more of the imp; nay he 
pave the latter to underſtand that he ſhould be anſwer- 


* ble for the folly of the former. Since that time 
ary he ſpirit has decamp'd, and the tradeſman now lays 
e blame upon the rats, of what he imputed at firſt 
. 0 this inviſible ſubſtance. 


The Nazarene papiſts pretend, that this devil was 
nahe of the beſt-natur'd ſort, or elſe all the authority 


hey ſay there is a ſort of ſpirits very eaſy to be laid; 
nd that, without having recourſe to the Ritual, or 
ook of Ceremonies, an air of Quinault's opera is 
{ as much avail as an exorciſm of the church. 
pon this occcaſion they quote one Ignatius Loyola, 
o, in order to drive the devil out of the body of a 
man that was poſſeſſed, and deſired his help, made 
e of that verſe of Virgil, 

| D 2 Spe- 


ſhew in public what power his holineſs gave him over 


f the magiſtrates would not have baniſhed him. 
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Speluncam Dido dux & Trojanus eandem. 


I.n the ſame cave the Trojan chief 
And Dido ſhelter took. 


He had ſcarce pronounced theſe words, but the 
woman was thrown flat upon the ground, and the de- 
vil left her, begging heartily that he might not be 
mut up in the infernal cave. He obtained leave to 
go wherever he pleaſed, provided he never poſſeſod 
any man more“. | 

You muſt own, dear Iſaac, that this is a pleaſant 
way of driving out devils. If one ſingle verſe of 
Virgil has the virtue to baniſh a dæmon, I dont 
doubt but were that poet to recite his whole ZEneid, 
it would be powerful enough to drive them all out 
of hell, and to purge it, in ſhort, from their detelt- 
able race. He wou'd therefore do great ſervice to 
the authors, his comrades, and eſpecially to Horace, 
Catullus, Tiballus, Propertius, and Petronius, who 
being voluptuous by nature, and brought up 1n good 
company, cannot but think that of the devils a little 
too obſtreporous. | 

Now Jam mentioning good authors, a hawker 
brought me a new book +, which I have read with 
a great deal of pleaſure: Tis a tranſlation of four 
epittles in verſe, written by the illuſtrious Pope, the 
beſt poet of England. The original is good, and ſo 
is the tranſlation ; for tho' the == be in proſe, yet 
the tranſlator has therein preſerved the ſpirit and 
beauty of the Engliſh verſes. The ſubje& of thele 
epiſtles is important, for they all treat of metaphyſ: 
cal matters, which are explained in a, clear and con- 
Cile manner. 

I. The firſt treats of the nature and ſtate of mat 
with regard to the univerſe. The author therein 
proves that man is not an imperfect being, that he! 


e N 5 4 1 
Joannes Chriſtianus Frommam de Faſcinatiòne, lib. i 


part 1x. cap. iv. num. xv. p. 949. f 
+ Eiſay on Man, by Mr. Pepe, | 


proportioned 
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proportioned to the place and rank which he holds in 
the creation, and to the ends and relations which are 
Known to him: He founds the preſent happineſs of 
human beings partly upon the ignorance of future 
yents, and partly upon the hopes of future happi- 
neſs, and condemns their unjuſt complaints againſt” 
Providence as a crime, | 

IT. The ſecond teaches man to know his nature- 
and condition, conſidered with regard to himſelf. It 
opens the ſpring and cauſe of all our actions, of 
which ſelf-love and reaſon are the two principles, and 
news how much our knowledge is circumſcrib'd.. 


of 

nt Superior Beings, when of late they ſaw 

1d, A mortal man unfold all nature's law, 
out Admir'd ſuch wiſdom in an earthly ſhape, 
elt- And ſhew'd a Newton, as we ſhew an ape. 

to 
ice, I know not, dear Iſaac, whether this ſentiment* 


0 be as taking with you, as it is with me: but I think 
there is ſomething init that is grand, ſublime, and 
ttle yet natural. Tis alſo well expreſs'd in the French: 

III. What follows is a deſcription proper for cha- 
ker giang the pride of man; and I think that all good! 
ic Hiudges cannot but admire it. 


the WW Has God, thou foot! work'd ſolely for thy good]. 
Thy joy, thy paſtime, thy attire, thy food? 
ja Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 
For him as kindly ſpreads the flow'ry lawn.. 
hee 15 it for thee the lark afcends and ſings ? 
yi WH [oy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings: 
coi Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat? 
Loves of his own, and raptures ſwell the note. 
ms The boundihg ſteed you pompouſly- beſtride, 
rel By Shares with his lord the pleaſure and the pride. 
he u ls thine alone the feed that ſtrows the plain? 
The birds of heav'n ſhall vindicate their grain. 
Thine the full harveſt of the golden year? 
Part pays, and juſtly, the deſerving ſteer, - 
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There, dear Iſaac, you have one of the fineſt pie. 
ces in poety. What different images, what a variety, 
what ſtretch of imagination! The poet offers all na- 
ture to our ſight; and the philoſopher demonſtrates 
to us, that we have no more ſhare in it than the 
other creatures. Don't we ſee, in ſhort, as ſoon as 
we diveſt ourſelves of our prejudices, that nothing 


was made intirely for us, or the others? The pal- 


ſage I have juſt now quoted is the third epiſtle, 
wherein the author examines the nature and condition 
of man, with regard to ſociety, gives a detail of the 
ſeveral centuries and ages of the world, and ſhews 
the origin of the firſt focieti>s ſince the creation, 
which were form'd by inſtinct, and cemented by 
reaſon. | 

IV. The laſt of theſe four epiſtles treats of that 


happineſs which men court with ſo much eagerneſs, 


The poet proves that all may be happy in what late 
ſoever heaven has plac'd them ; and that in order to 
attain to felicity and tranquiliry, there is nothing 
wanting but good-ſenſe in the mind, and ſincerity in 


the heart. The poet ſays 


Aſk of the learn'd the way, the learn'd are blind; 
This bids to ſerve, and that to ſhun mankind : 

Some place the bliſs in action, ſome in eaſe; 

Thoſe call it pleaſure, and contentment theſe. 

Who thus define it, ſay tney more or leſs 

Than this, that happineſs is happineſs ? 

One grants his pleaſure is but reit from pain, 

One doubts of all, one owns even virtue vain. 


Thus, dear Iſaac, thou haſt the true picture of 
our blindneſs. We diſpute about the definition of 
what is capable of making us happy; we ramble 2 
great way about, in queſt of what we have already 
in our own reach, Virtue, Health, Neceſſaries. There 
is true happineſs ; whoever enjoys thoſe three things 
is happy in perfection; but as the two latter are not 
abſolutely at our command, God has given a power 


to the firſt, to comfort us for the loſs and deprivs 
uon 
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tion of the other two. So that, dear Iſaac, a man. 
W:. never extremely unhappy, ſo long as he is vir- 
tous, Wiſdom does not produce the ridiculous ef- 
ſects which the Stoics aſcribed to it, but tis a ſweet 
comforter, that takes off very much of the bitter-- 
Ineſs of all our anxieties. 

Fare well my dear Iſaac, and let me hear from 
thee ſpeedily. 


3 
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Character of the Venetian courtezans.— The nuns 
and monks of Venice frequent all public diver- 
fions.— Heads of the church publicly keep miſtref- 
ſes. — The conſequence of a quarrel between the- 
miſtreſs of a patriarch. and legate.— Pope's legates 
often ſtir up commotions in a ſtate — The horrid 
maſſacre of St. Bartholomew occafioned by one- 
of them ſent to Charles IX.— The fidelity of de 
Givrito Henry II. of France. 


Jacos BRITO to AARON MoncEca.. 
Venice 
HIS, in all probability, is the laſt letter I 
ſhall write to thee from Venice ; for I reckon. 
to ſet out the latter end of this week for Ravenna, 
and from thence to proceed afterwards to Naples.. 
In my way I ſhall paſs through Loretto, and ſee that 
church ſo much boaſted of by the Nazarenes, and: 
ſo much frequented by their pilgrims. "The Roman: 
pontiffs have granted ſo many indulgences to thoſe 
who go to viſic this temple, that by this means they 
of Bf can deliver the ſouls of all their anceſtors out of pur- 
of gatory. 
: The courtezans of Venice, whofe occupations 
ad will not permit them to go in a pilgrimage to Loretto, 
ere I make uſe of another expedient for the relief of 
ng dead. They make choice of one day in the week, 
not Bw. en they devote to the relief of the ſouls in purga- 
wer H iu day they arm themſelves with an auſtere 
Wa- coun- 
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countenance, putting off ſports and merriments till 
the next; every thing in their houſe has the face of 
melancholy, and as their good - will alone is not ſuffi. 
cient to engage the monks to pray to Gop, they ſay 
very ſeriouſly to ſuch gallants as come to their houſes, 
* Sir, you will be ſo good as to pay me more than 
uſual to-day, becauſe what I do is for the ſouls in 
purgatory.“ Then they produce ſeveral acquittances 
for prayers, which are hung on a file by their bed-fide, 
to prove that they don't cheat, and that the money 
they have recerv'd' is laid out: in prayers and pious 
foundations, After this prelude is over, they work 
to ſome purpoſe for the ſalvation of ſouls. When 
they have not cuſtom enough upon the days ſet apart 
for ſuch a good work, they endeavour to obtain Rag 
prayers for the ſouls of their kindred gratis. And 
indeed thoſe whom they employ in this office, having 
a reciprocal need of their aſſiſtance, they are not bar- 
barous to one another, but eaſily compound the mat- 
ter in ſuch a way that they have no need to diſburſe 
any thing. 

Thou wilt think. the zeal and devotion of theſe 
courtezans extraordinary, but at Venice debauchery 
is reconcil'd to religion in peopleof all ranks : T here's 
ſcarce a monk, a prieſt, abbe, or my lord, but keeps 
a. miſtreis. When. a man is not rich enough to keep 
a kind laſs to himſelf, he clubs with ſome friend; 
and if the purſe of both is not ſufficient, they take in 
a third for a partner. In all amorous contracts, the i 
damſel takes care to reſerve one day of the week to 
herſelf, in honour of ſome ſaint. 

In this country there are a great many mothers 
who proſtitute their own daughters from a principle 
of conſcience, ſaying, they do it to furniſh them with 
an opportunity of getting money, that they may 
have herewithal to turn nuns. Is not that dear Mon- h. 
eeca, a pleaſant way of becoming virgins ? The old IM ©: 
Romans never thought of making their veſtal dame 

rform a noviciate in the ſtreet Saburra: Nori 
the chaſtity of the Venetian nuns, proof againſt the 


irongeſt attacks; their moral has nothing in it tha 
js 
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W:; rigid; they are more happy and free than any other 


; 
* Vvomen that are of quality; they receive what viſitors. 
fi. they pleaſe in their parlour, and their converſation 
ay bas nothing in it that's auſtere ; they hear the monks 


when they have not better bufineſs; yet they don't 
an reſolve * it till they are reduc'd to the laſt extre- 
in mity, and when they have abſolutely loſt all hopes. 
of getting better cullies. Not but there are fryars 
at Venice, whoſe freſh complection and jocund airs, 
Fare capable of producing ſome fender motion in a 
young woman's heart ; but the fate of the monks 
k ſeems, upon the whole, to be more unhappy at Ve- 
nice than in the other cities of Italy; however, if they 
are not ſo much eſteem'd there, they have as much, 
and more liberty. During the carnival, they enjoy 


me 
nd all the pleaſures of it; go to the opera, and even 
ng {MW fing there, or play- upon the inſtruments in the or- 


ar- cheſtre, whenever the fancy takes them. They go 
to the ridottos ( places where they play at the famous 
rſe game of Pharo) at which they bet and loſe the 
church's money, or their own. Nothing that is law- 
fe fol for the moſt reſolute ſoldier to do, is diſparaging 
h to monkiſh decency at this place, and the prieſts 
e's WW themſelves are exa mples of the moſt infamous de- 
ps bauchery. The miſtreſſes of the principal clergy are 
ep proud of their gallant, are pleaſed that the public 
d; fhou'd know them, and are as indiſcreet in their in- 
in trigues as the French: fops are in boaſting of ladies 
he W favours. | 
to WW As I was going one day through a ſtreet near the 
ſquare of St. Mark, I ſaw a young woman at a win- 
dow, whom I thought ſo pretty, that I aſk'd a Vene- 
tian of my acquaintance who ſhe was? „ ſhe is,” 
laid he, „la gentil donna de I eminentiſſimo patriar- 
cha di Venetia. i.e. The charming miſtreſs of 
his eminency the patriarch of Venice.” I made, as 
thou muſt well imagine, dear Monceca, a profound 
obeiſance to madam the patriarcheſs. About thirty 
ſteps from thence, I alſo perceiv'd another very amia- 
ble lady, and aſking her name likewiſe, ſaid my 
friend, Il primo canonico della chieſa di ſan Marco 
e ſchiavo 
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e ſchiavo de la ſua bellezza. i. e. 'The chief canon 
of St. Mark's church is a ſlave to her charms.” Ano- 
ther bow thou may'ſt be ſure I paid to the miſtreſs 
of the chief canon of St. Mark. I believ'd I ſhou'd 
have no more occaſion to aſk a third queſtion, but 
I ſaw another woman, whom I thought ſo perfe& 
a beauty, that | could not help repeating the queſtion; 
Is this too,” ſaid I, © the property of the church? 
& You are not miſtaken,” ſaid he; © queſta belliſſima 
donna e la puttana del premicerio, i. e. This pretty 
lady is the whore of the dean of St. Mark's.” * But 
whence comes it,” ſaid 1 to my friend, ** that all 
the women in this ſtreet are fallen to the ſhare of the 
clergy ?” © Tis“ reply'd he, . becauſe they will 
live almoſt all hereabouts, and are very glad to be 
near what they love. Thoſe ladies whom you ſee, 
have great intereſt with the clergy, inſomuch that 


all the young prieſts make their court to them with 


very great aſſiduity.“ 0 
It happen'd ſome time ago, that the patriarch's 
miſtreſs, whom we juſt now ſaw, had a quarrel with 


the miſtreſs of the legate of the ſovereign pontiff, 


Which was an affair wherein all the clergy were 


engag'd and divided. The fryars took part 
with the legate, and the ſecular prieſts with the 
patriarch. Theſe two illuſtious lovers enter'd 
into the quarrel of their concubines with very 
great warmth ; and that the public might not know 
the ground of their hatred, they pleaded ſome puncti- 
lios of honour for the pretext, which gave them a 
handle to. thwart each other upon all occaſions. The 
ſenate, which hated thoſe diſcuſſions, and was very 
ſtudious to keep up peace and union in the republic, 
ſignify'd to the court of Rome, that they would 
do well to ſend another legate to Venice, which was 
accordingly comply'd with. The old legate wo 
recall'd, took ſigniora Clara along with him, an 
ſettled her in a very fine houſe at Rome, where they 
paſs their time happily. , 

The legates or ambaſſadors of the ſovereign pon- 


tif, are apt to raiſe troubles, and foment diviſions 
in 
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in the dominions to which their maſter ſends them. 


The abominable ſlaughter on St. Bartholomew's day, 
was owing to the pernicious councels of a legate *, 
ſent to Charles IX. king of France; who concerted 
with that perfidious ambaſiador the death of the king 


of Navarre , and of all the Nazarenes who were 


not papiſts. The Roman legate did not care that 
the king's marriage with the princeſs Margaret, ſhou'd 
be made uſe of as a pretext for it; but Charles IX. 
having convinc'd him that it was a ſure way tobe 
reveng'd of their enemies, he conſented to it without 
any ſcruple, every thing being reckon'd good and 
lawful, provided they cou'd cut the throats of the 
adverſaries of the court of Rome. 

Certain Nazarenes, whom I have talk'd with 
about this action, have endeavour'd to excuſe the le- 
gate, and to throw the blame upon the king, but 
the fact is authentically prov'd by an unexceptionable 
perſons, who knew it from perſons that a hand 
in it “. 

Is there any thing ſo ſhocking, dear Monceca, 
as to make the moſt ſacred things ſubſervient to 
murder and ſlaughter, and to cover the moſt per- 
nicious deſigns with the cloke of friendſhip and 
kindred ? What a marriage, juſt Gop, was this of 
the king of Navarre! The furies lighted up Hymen's 
torch, and horror, rage, cruelty, deſpair, and 
impiety preſided at the ceremony. I conſent,” 
ſaid Charles IX. to the Jegate, © to conclude. the 


marriage with the king of Navarre, for no other 


rezſon but to be reveng'd on mine enemies, —and to 


chaſtiſe ſuch great rebels,” This king, who thirſted 


* The cardinal Alexandrin. 

T Who was afterwards Henry IV. king of France. 

* His holineſs added, that when the news of the tranſaction 
on St, Bartholomew's day came to Rome, the cardinal Alex- 
ardrin ſaid, “ God be prais'd! The king of France has kept 
1s word with me.“ His holineſs faid, he knew all this by 
being at that time autitor to the ſaid cardinal; and his com- 


pnion in the whole journey, Cardinal Oſſat's letter from 
Rome, 22 Sept. 1599. 


for 
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he refuſed to take pledges for the ſecuri 
word of ſo great a king; tho', after St. 
-mew's Day, Charles IX. ſent him that ring as a toke 
of his adherence to his oaths *.“ 


more execrable than the promiſe. How happy 


poet put into the mouth of one of his heroes : 
Non, je ne promis rien. 
Le Legat + inſtrument d'une indigne foibleſſe, 
S'empara de mon cceur, en dicta la promeſſe. 
S'il ne m'eut inſpire ce barbare deſſein, 
Mon cceur n'auroit jamais promis du ſang humainf}, 
i. e. No, I promiſe nothing. The legate 
a tool of baſe folly, having won my heart, dictated 
to it what I ſhou'd promiſe. If he had not inſpirt 
me with that barbarous defign, I ſhou'd ne ver har 
— the heart to make a promiſe of ſhedding huma 
ood.” 5 a 
This paſſage puts me in mind of another by the 
ſame author, which gives him a perfect character d 
the policy of the court of Rome. 


C'eſt ainſi, qu'en perdant la pere par le fils, 
Rome devient fatal a tous ſes ennemis 5. 


i.e. © Thus does Rome, by making the ſon tht 
executioner of the father, become fatal to all le 
enemies.“ | | 


The life of pope Pius V. by Girolamo Catena, writte 
in Italian, and printed at Rome by Alexander Gerdona in 1:65 
Catena ſays, that Charles IX. caus'd this motto to be engravi 
on the ring, Nec pietas poflit mea ſanguine ſolvi. 

+ Tis in the original Neptune, 

1 Crebillon in Idomeneus, 


$ Ditto in Rhadamittus, 


for the blood of his ſubjects, offer'd to give the per. 
fidious ambaſſador a ring, to inſure the crime which 
he was contriving. But,” ſays an Italian hiſtoria, 
of th: 
rtholo. 


Are theſe dear Monceca, oaths that are fit to be 
put in excution? The performance of them is eva 


 wou'd it have been for France, if Charles IX. had en 
tertain'd the ſame opinion of the legate, as a Freund 


2 
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The moſt crafty and moſt dangerous policy be- 


comes innocent among the Romans, and all the Ita-- 


lians in general, when tis capable of anſwering their 
aim. Happy are thoſe nations, dear Monceca, 


whoſe politics are only a ſcience to point out the - 
E ſnares that men lay for us, ſo as we may avoid them, 


and not to puniſh one crime by another, and to au- 
thorize the fouleſt deeds ! | 
Another legate, during the wars which Henry IV. 
was oblig'd to ſuſtain, beforehe came to the peace- 
able poileſſion of his throne, did what he cou'd to 
debauch his majeſty's ſubjects and ſoldiers; and for 
this end employ'd promiſes, menaces, intreaties, 
and above all indulgences, which are the coin that 
the court of Rome lays out more freely than any 
other ſpecies. He wou'd fain have decoy'd his ge- 
neral d'Anglure de Givri, and in order to perſuade 
him to abandon the king's cauſe, he told him of his 
merit, and the reputation which he had acquir'd, 
But all his flattering ſpeeches ſerv'd to no purpoſe, 
Givri's loyalty to the king was always ſteady. The 
legate perceiving that he cou'd not ſhake it, exhorted 
him however, as he profeſs'd himſelf a good Naza- 
rene papiſt, to beg pardon for all that was paſt of 
the ſovereign pontiff, and of him who was his repre- 
ſentative, giving him to underſtand that he delir'd 
nothing better than to grant it to him. This Givri, 
who was naturally a pleaſant droll, fell on a ſudden 


it the feet of the legate, and aſk d for pardon with 


a very contrite air, for all the evils that he had 
brought upon the Pariſians, who were the ſovereign 
pontiff's adherents. During this, the legate wav'd 
his right-hand over his head, and mutter'd certain 
words between his teeth, which the Nazarenes call 
Abſolution. But Givri interrupting him, ſaid to 
him very ſeriouſly. © I beg you to grant me Ab- 
ſolution alſo for the time to come, becauſe I am really 
reſoly'd to treat the enemies of the king my maſter 
even worſe than ever.” Then the legate fretting 
and fuming to find himſelf banter'd, revok'd the par- 


don which he had juſt granted to Givri, who ſuffer d 
E | , 
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ther, and religion had never ferv'd for a cloak u 


under, employ d the poiſon of monkiſh fury: 


dinalis gratiam factam revocantis conſpectu ſubduxit. Ti 
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him to take back his abſolution ; and laughing in ki 
face, he withdrew from him, and continued loyal ty 
his prince ®, | 

If all the Nazarene papiſts had been as virtuouM 
and as honeſt as this loyal ſubject was, France which 
always ſubmitted to the ſovereigns that God ſet ove 
her, had not fallen a prey to diſcord and diviſion, 
Mad ſuperſtition in the monaſtic habit had not forc' 
one brother to imbrue his hands in the blood of ang. 


rebellion. f 

This is a principle, dear Monceca, of which | 
think every honeſt man, and every loyal ſubject mu 
be convinc'd. Tho' a monarch were to turn Turk 
the oath of fidelity taken to him ought to be ken 
ſacredly. How ! (methinks I hear ſome cry ou, 
what when they go to force the conſcience ? And 
can monarchs ſeated on their thrones chuſe wha 
religion they will be of? Their faith muſt be a 
the choice of their ſubjects: A man mutt be eithe 
a fool, or mad, or romantic, to maintain ſuch an ei 
travagant opinion. If I were a ſovereign of a N 
zarene country, I would eſtabliſh a certain temp 
where I would appoint candid honeſt laymen to pread 
up a ſyſtem of morality, which ſhou'd be a count 
poiſe to that of the monks. How happy wou'd | 
have been for Henry III. and his ſucceſſor, if then 
had been ſuch preachers at Paris to balance thoſed 
the league, and thoſe that were ſent to that city 
the pontiffs and the Spaniards! Theſe latter bein 
eternally at enmity with the French, but alva 
overcome by them in the time of their greateſt di 
fion, deſpairing of being ever able to bring the 


Genu flexo,. ſupplex & compoſito vuliu, veniam ſe ca 
Pariſienſes admiſſorum petere profeſſus eſt ; interpoſitaquei 
qua mora, quaſi ſerio rem gereret, poſtquam a cardinali baff 

dictionem accepit, antequam ſurgeret, etiam futurorum F old 
tiam ſibi fieri petiit; nam decreviſſe contra Pariſienſes a 


quam antea bellum gerere: quibus dictis, cum riſu fe ad 


nus Tom. IV. p. 154. by 
. = C 
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al ty Helas! elle a des rois egorge le plus grand!“ 
Alas! it cut the throat of the greateſt of kings ! 


hich Fare thee well, dear Monceca; as ſoon as I can 
ove! WF rite thou ſhalt hear from me. May the Gop of our 
ho WW £:thers proſper thee with abundance. 


ano: — | 
= LETTER IX 
ch An entertaining Converſation between three authors. 


AARON MoNCECa to IsAAc Oris. 

Paris. ——— 
Make no doubt, dear Iſaac, but thou art arriv'd 
by this time at Alexandria. If thou makeſt any 
lay there before thou proceedeſt to Cairo, thou wilt 
de do me a pleaſure to write ſome account to me of 
ehen he antiquiiies there, of which I am aſſured, there 
35 a great number, and that time has ſpared ſeveral 


n e 1 | ne 
N rieces which are ſtill preſerved intire; and many more 
-mpl there wou'd have been if the barbarity of the Turks, 


he fury of war, and the avarice of the inhabitants, 
ad not prov'd the ruin of a great number of ſtruc- 
ures which have been pull'd down either from a prin- 
ple of ſaperſtition, or from the expectation of gold 
hid in the foundation, or in their thick walls. A 
number of columns have been demoliſh'd in hopes 
beine finding medals under their caſes like to thoſe 
wa dich had already been difcover'd under others. 
an Therefore the fineſt pieces of architecture were 
humanly broke to pieces; and as to thoſe that are 
ft ſtanding, we are only obliged for it to their un- 
haken ſolidity. 

When I was at Conftantinople, I frequently diſ- 
hurſed ſome Jews that had travell'd to Egypt, who 
ad me a great many things of which I ſhou'd be 
dad to know the truth under thy hand. They alſo 


Racine in Athalia : 
Helas! ils ont des rois egare le plus fage! 
le, Alas! they have miſled the wiſeſt of kings. 
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aſſur'd me that the manners of the Egyptians differ 
in a great many things from thoſe of the Turks why 
live at Conſtantinople, and over all Greece. Inform 
me therefore, dear Iſaac, of all theſe matters, which 
T ſhall be maſter of with certainty, when I receive 
the information om a perſon of thy wiſdom and 
jadgment. In exchange for thy intelligence, I wil 
_ endeavour to give thee ſome remarks upon the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of the countries which I ſhall trave 
through, after I leave France; for my affairs wil 
be ſoon finiſh'd at Paris, ſo that I purpoſe to ſet out 
from thence in a month or two; and I ſhall be ob 
lig'd to make a tour into Flanders, and from thence 
I fhall paſs over to England. | 
I cou'd wiſh that the chevalier de Maiſin were to 
accompany me in the voyage, for I ſhou'd think my- 
{elf very happy if I cou'd have ſo excellent a com. 
Panion. I have infnite obligations to that gentle. 
man, for he helps me every day to a thorough know 
edge of his countrymen, and explains even the mi- 
nuteſt difficuliies. Yeſterday he carried me to the 
houſe of an author of Jus acquaintance, who 1 
reckon'd to have one of the beſt pens in France: 
We found him with two other authors in company, 
and they ſeem'd all three to be engaged in a ven 
warm diſpute ; ſo that they hardly took notice of u 
when we came into the room, But the chevalie 
de Maiſin preſented me to his friend, the three learn- 
ed gentlemen grew a little calmer when they ſaw we} 
were come to join them. After compliments wen 
paſs'd, the chevalier de Maiſin was curious to knov 
what the three learned gentlemen were diſputiny 
about. Gentlemen” ſaid he“ may one aſk you 
what is the topic you are debating ? Is it 1 
mathematics, or natural philoſophy ? It relates u 
authorſhip, ſaid the chevalier's friend, and by cot 
ſequence is of much more importance to the repul: 
lic of literature : For the point which is of the great 
eſt advantage and the moſt eſſential to the being 
ſcholars, is the means of ſubſiſtance ; yet this is wii 
the bookſellers oppoſe ; and if the government C0 
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all authors muſt be content for the future to enjoy 
thoſe tranſparent bodies, that ſhall require no nouriſh- 


ment, Is it not ſurpriſing that a bookſeller ſhou'd 
allow the abbe Grifonet but fix livres a ſheet for his 
romances ? ſix livres] ſaid one of the authors, the 
very abbe that was mention'd; and if you pleaſe 
M. Tragedin, you may reckon the correcting of 
the proof-ſheets into the bargain: This is abomina- 
ble! reply'd the chevalier's friend; you diſhonour- 


the majeſty of the profeſſion of an author, by ſink- 


it to ſix livres per ſheet, including the trouble of 
correcting. It were a hundred times better to be 


ſtarv'd to death. 


« But M. Tragedm, reply'd the third of thoſe 


writers who had not yet ſpoke, you don't conſider 


that venter caret auribus, the hungry belly has no 


ears. Tis a very eaſy matter for you to preach up 


the grandeur and dignity which ought to ſhine in our 
auguſt character; you have a tolerable income, and 
may therefore defy the avarice of the bookſellers :- 


But if, as it very often happens with me, you had 


work'd all the day, and had taken but one diſh of 


coffee, and that upon tick at Gardot's “, you-wou'd 
be very glad to let your works go at the price that is 
bid for them. Indeed you are very happy. M. 
Poetaſter, reply'd the abbe, to have credit at Gra- 
dot's: "Tis now a fortnight ſince I loſt that ſame 
favoar; for his wife brought me in a bill of two 
thouſand nine hundred and thirty-two diſhes of coffee, 
which not being able to pay, the wou'd give me 
credit no longer. What, fir, ſaid the chevalier de 
Maiſin do you owe for two thouland nine hundred 
and thirty-two diſhes of coffee? Yes, reply'd the- 


author; I have not given the coffee- man a penny 


for theſe nine years paſt, and- one. diſh a. day comes 
exactly to that accompt, allowing for the leap- years. 
thought to have paid off the firſt years debt 
out of the money that I ſhould get by a certain 


A coffee-houſe at the foot of the Pont- neuf, the rendez- 
vou of pretended wits. 


E 3 | manuſcript 


not make ſome regulation for checking their avarice, 
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manuſcript, but not receiving half the ſum that ! 
ed for it, I cou'd not do it. However, I fan- 
cy, M. Poetaſter, continued the author, that you 
owe as much as I do; for we were admitted member; 
of Parnaſſus at the ſame time, and both of us in- 
ſtall'd upon the ſame day in the coffee-houſe of wits, 
That's true reply'd the other author, but foreſeeing 
that the ſame misfortune might happen to me, as has 
happen'd to you, I preſented the coffee- woman ſome 
time ago with a ſonnet, in which I prais'd her extra- 
vagantly. She gave me fix months longer credit, 
and I hope to be able to pay her in that time, when 
T ſhall have finiſh'd my Univerſal Hiſtory in eighteen 
volumes in folio. I was in hopes my baker wou'd 
have given me leave to dedicare it to him, on the 
proviſo of ſupplying me with bread for eight years 
gratis; but he was deaf to my propoſal; for the 
man is not ſo fond of immortality as money, mean 
time I am not at all ſorry that I did not ſtrike this 
bargain with him, becauſe I have another perſon in 
view, who will undoubtedly be of more ſervice 
to me. 

« I really fear, reply'd the abbe Griſonet, that 
you reckon without your hoſt : The financiers are 
ſenſible how ridiculous it makes them to dedicate 
books to them, and that when a knave is prai-'d, 

tis done on purpoſe to expoſe him the more to the 
deriſion of the public. The fine ſparks, and the 
men of quality are almoſt as much diſtreſs'd in thei 
pecuniary affairs, as the authors. The- gentlemet 
of the long robe fancy that they ought to pay no- 
thing for epiſtles dedicatory, but thanks; and the 
rich men of wit nothing but praiſe: And if I mij 
fpeak my mind, it mult ſoon come to ſuch a paß 
titat authors will be glad to follow the examples d 
a writer of our time, who only dedicates his books 
to tle ſhades and manes of the dead, 

„ have a ſubject, ſaid another author who l 
dot in the ſame caſe with any of thoſe you mention 
I n.can the new king of Corſica, who I doubt nt 


will be over-joy'd at his new acceſſion to the crown 
| to 
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to receive marks of the joy which it gives to the 


chief members of the commonwealth of learning. 
| will even make it plain to all Europe in the epiſt 

dedicatory which I ſhall addreſs to him, that he has 
lawful rights to Corſica. As to that matter, reply'd 
the chevalier de Maifin with a ſmile, you will give 
me leave to think that you'll find it a hard taſk to 


make out a paradox ſo extraordinary. Pardon me 


fir, reply'd the author, I'Il ſet about it thus; I will 


prove in the firſt place, that in the firſt government. 


of the Corſicans, baſtards were capable of ſucceed- 
ing to the crown. Afterwards I will caufe one of 
the antient princes of Corſica to travel into Ger- 
many, where in the county of la Mark he hall 
be marry'd clandeſtinely without any formality, and 
without any other witneſs but the God of love, with 
a daughter of the family of Nieuhoff, and conſe- 
quently upon this firſt baſtard capable of ſucceeding 
to the crown of Corſica, I will eſtabliſh the rights of 
Theodore I. 

« I ſubmit, ſaid the chevalier de Maifin, and I 
own to you, M. Poetaſter, that I cou'd never have 
thought you wou'd have hit upon ſuch an expedient, 


| The only queſtion now is, whether the new king of 


Corſica will take it very well that you ſhould derive 
his pedigree from this baſtard; He would be in the 
wrong to take it amiſs, reply'd the author, but to 


prove to him that 'tis no blot in his eſcutcheon, I 


will take care to inftance the ſultans to him, who 
are all merry-begotten children, and not born in law- 
ful wedlock. ; 

I am, ſaid the abbe Grifonet, of M. Poetaſter's 
opinion, and Theodore ought to be ſatisfied with 
a vindication of his acceſſion to that crown, let it be 
pertorm'd how it will. I wou'd fain, provided it 
does not diſoblige M. Poetaſter, and that he thought 
t wou'd not prejudice the dedication of his Univer- 
al Hiſtory, dedicate to the ſame monarch the life of 
prince Eugene, which I ſhall finiſh in a day or two, 
Have you wrote the life of prince Eugene, ſaid the 
theralier de Maiſin? Yes, fir, reply'd the abbe, I 
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began it the very day that his death was publiſhed in 
the gazette. Fhe bookſeller for whom I work gave 
it out every where that I was upon it, for fear my 


project ſhould be ftole from me, and another get the 


ſtart of me. To be ſure, ſaid the chevalier de Maifin, 


you have had ſeveral memoirs communicated to you! 


J have the Gazettes, and Hiſtorical Mercuries, re. 


plied the abbe. With theſe helps only, thanks to 
God, and to the defire of getting money, I have 
wrote thirty-two fheets in eleven days and a half, and 
J am juſt at the end of my work But as quick a 
T write, I. work very ſlowly in compariſon with M. 


Poetaſter, who in a year and half wrote his Univer: 


fal Hiſtory, for he finiſhed a volume in folio every if 


month; and yet I am aſſured, that whenever it coma iſ 


out, it will be eſteemed by all good judges. 


% You are tov good to me, reply'd the other 22. 
thor, I don't deſerve theſe praiſes. Indeed I migit 


perhaps have perform'd ſomething tolerable if I had 
ſpent a little more time upon it; but I tax'd myſelf a 
three printed ſheets a day, which good or bad, I wa 
under a neceſſity of finiſhing ; for otherwiſe a ma 
cannct live. In plain terms, ſuch as1s the pay, ſuch 
is the work. As to promoting the fale of the book 
when tis printed, that's the bookſellers buſineſs, I 


any are left upon their hands in their ſhops, tis 6 


much the worſe for them. When I want money, 


and the work is in haſte, I ſet all my people at work; 


my wife dictates, my children write, and I reviſe tht 
whole; and when that's done, leave it to take it 
fate, 

« You are a happy man, ſaid the abbe Grifone, 
to have ſuch aſſiſtance at hand; but I who have ne 
ther wife nor children, am obliged to do all myſel 
but however when a thing is out of my hand, I don! 
take the trouble of reviſing it. | 

« don't blame you, ſaid the Chevalier de Ma 
ſin's friend, fince the bookſellers axe inclined to {cre 
you to ſuch terms, you are in the right to deal wit 
them as you do. And notwithſtanding my ambuti 


for fame, I fancy that I ſhould hutry my work# 
: 


Ten 
It 
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you do, if I were preſs'd with hunger; and I own to 


in you that I am oblig'd for half my genius to the 
ave Wl tranquility of my ſtomach, which I can ſatisfy be- 
MY Wa fore I take pen in hand.“ 

— I know not, dear Iſaac, how thou reliſheft the 
thn, 


converſation of theſe authors, but I thought it ſo ri- 
diculous that I cou'd not help imparting it to thee. 
Fare thee well; and let me have the pleaſure of 
| hearing from thee oftener. 


ou! 

re- 
$ 00 
have 
and 
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Converſation between the Chevalier de Maiſin, and 
a Bookſeller.— A letter from the bookſeller to a 


ſuch fired me to go with him to a bookſeller in St James- 
book {WH fircet, where he wanted to buy ſome books. When 
. U be arriv'd at his ſhop he found him very angry, and 
tis OF ſcolding at his wife, child, 'prentices, &c. What's. 
oney fl the matter, Sir, ſaid he to him, you ſeem to be very 
york; much out of temper ? What's the matter, Sir, an- 
ſe tie ſwered the Bookſeller, I wiſh that all authors and 
ke i correctors too were at the devil, and that the whole 
race of them had been extinct a hundred years ago. 
But pray tell me, ſaid the chevalier de Maifin, what 


ver) | 
ome journaliſt.—Obſervations thereon, and on books 
and writers in general,--The miſerable ſtate of 
T att bad authors, deſcribed | | 
J- AARON MoncEeca to Is AA Onis. 1 
| wat SI went from the author's houſe that I men- 4 
1 tioned in my laſt, the chevalier de Maiſin de- 4 
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;Fonet, 


e wel it makes you ſo uneaſy * Perhaps I might be of | | 
ny fel ſome ſervice to you. I will tell you, ſaid the book- a7Ty 
don eller, and leave you to judge whether ſuch an acci- 


dent could have happened to me if F had not been 


ö 
> Mufborn under a very unlucky planet. 2-4 4 
> {cre © You know the Hiitory of Thuanus or M. de Thou, "ll 
al wil really a very good book; I had undertaken to | 
bi <print a tranſlation of it, corrected and inrich'd 


Fork! 


ith notes. But ſurely the devil was in the wind, 
L | 


for 


/ 
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_ for all my projects are vaniſhed in ſmoke, and ny 
money is evaporated to nothing. I had contracted 
with an author for this work at nine-hundred livrez 
and thought I had made an excellent bargain. ] 
pray now hear what happened; the author who un- 
dertook to reviſe this hiſtorian, did not- underſtand 
Latin, and talk'd very bad French. In order to ſup. 
ply thoſe defects, he took a German into partner. 
ſhip with him, who indeed underſtood a little Latin, 
but his French was a very bad jargon. Theſe two 
curſed authors ſet about the work, and in the mean 
time I advanced my money to them at ſix and fon 
piſtoles at a time: At laſt, after having given them 
near three hundred livres, I wanted to ſee how it 
was performed before J paid any more. Therefore, 
F caus'd ſome of the tomes which were put into my 
hands as perfect and correct, to be reviſed : They 
who examin'd them found them deteſtable : The old 
tranſlation was marred inſtead of mended; and the 
new one was neither French, Dutch, Italian nor 
Spaniſh: In ſhort, there was no gueſſing what lan. 
gu*ge thoſe two damn'd blotters of paper wrote in; 
yet twas viſible that their idiom was rather Gaſcon, 
or that of Provence, than any other. In a rage! 
reſcued my work from ſuch bad hands; but I can't 
be eaſy for the loſs of my money, and am reſolved 
to fall out hereafter with all authors right or wrong“. 


A Dutch bookſeller having a mind to reprint the French 
tranſlation of M. de Thou, which was publiſhed at Paris ſore 
time ago, apply'd to a raſcal, one Damas of Provence, [Se 
les Caprices de Amour de la Fortune; or Adventures of Ro 
lina, p. 137.] who had been forc'd to fly to Holland, becauſe 4 
warrant had been iſſued to apprehend him for ſome vile pranks 
he had committed under an attorney to whom he was clerk 
This man, who underſtood Latin no more than the water-cat- 

riers at Paris underſtand Hebrew, had the affurance to under 
take to reviſe it; and having taken” a German partner, wh 
hardly underſtood a word of French, the firſt things that hap 
pened to fall under his pen were ſpoiled. In what hands are nd 
the works of the greateſt men ſometimes truſted ? This revils 
was afterwards put in the hands of two other botchers, as tt 
capable as the former to do any manner of good with it, Win 
ſuch zeal and gratitude do certain bookſellers ſerve the pub" 
that has inriched them. You! 


— 


Your anger, ſaid the chevalier de Maifin, will be 
over; and I am ſure that you wou'd not care to be 
embroiled with the journaliſts, tho' it were even with 
® thoſe of Trevoux, whoſe works are not to be met 
with now, but in the ſhops of grocers and chandlers. 
You are too much afraid of _— the books which 
you print, criticiz'd, True it is, ſaid the bookſeller, 

that L am forced to keep fair with thoſe journaliſts. 
but I don't love them a whit the better for it. If 
| they commend my books, I know the coſt of it full 
well; and there's not a ſingle extract for which I 
don't give a piſtole. You have, reply'd the chevalier 
de Maiſin, the pleaſure of having a very pitiful per- 
formance often recommended as an excellent book. 
There's a great many ninnies who ſeriouſly believe 
the journaliſts to be oracles, and upon their bare ap- 
probation pay dear for their worſt books. Tis cer- 

tain that you poiſon the public with the inſipid pro- 
| ductions of three or four bad authors; but in the re- 

public of letters this crime is not puniſhed, Sad au- 
| thors are permitted to write books, fools to read them, 
and bookſellers to put them off for as much as they 
can. Why how ſhould we live elſe, ſaid the book- 
ſeller. What would become of that ſwarm of au- 
thors and correctors that ſubſiſt only by the filly ſtuff 
with which they ſtain paper? In all callings there are 
quacks ; bad authors are quacks in the commonwealth 
of learning; tho' their drugs often ſell better than 
the compolitions of greater men. But now you talk 
of the journal, continued the bookſeller, I forgot 


naliſt. Pray permit me to read it, taid the chevalier, 
: promile you to be ſecret, and will engage the fame 
tor my friend. The bookſeller did not want to be 
importun' d, but opened the letter, and gave it to the 
Chevalier de Maiſin, who was ſo diverted with it, that 
i he copy d it on the ſpot. The bookſeller indeed, at 
2 hap frit oppoſed it, but at-laſt he comply'd upon the 
"are n chevalier's repeated ailurance, that he would never 
; revi6l divulge it as long as he liv'd, 
| as it | | A LET- 
Wit N 
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A LETTER from S“, the bookſeller, 5 
his journaliſt. Z : 


«SIR, | 51 
M Y apprentice will give you ten piſtoles to dil 
charge the debt to the journal for the preſen 

three months; but I tell you very freely that I am 10 
hugely ſatisfy d with your way of writing, and if 
holds, I muſt provide. myſelf elſewhere. You prai 
my books too faintly, and are not ſevere enough uy 
on thoſe of my brethren, Endeavour in your criti 
ciſms and your invectives to imitate the Journaliſts & 
Trevoux ; mind how they tear to pieces, right | 
wrong, all works that come from the pen either i 
a Janſeniſt or a Proteſtant. 'Thoſe are models «fi 
your imitation : but it ſeems as if you piqued you 
ſelf on ſome remains of modeſty, and that you at 
afraid to declare openly that an excellent book i 
ood for nothing. Heal ingenuouſly with me alwaji 
ve not thoſe ſame Journaliſts de Trevoux, that 
mentioned to you as one of the examples which 50 
ought to follow, have not they ventured two oli 
three times to condemn certain works of Bayle ai 
Boileau for no other reaſon but becauſe they did ng 
love the authors? As for you, let avarice ſupply tl 
place of hatred. Conſider of it, Sir; if you at 
afraid to tell a lye, that's to yourſelf ; but for n 
part, I don't pay you for telling the truth, but i 
commend the books which I undertake to print, 
bad as well as the good, and to find fault with 
that may hinder the ſale of em. It ſeems you 
for imitating the probity and ſincerity of Bayle, al 
Sallo, Tis at your own option, Sir, to do as d 
do; but you will be fo good as to look out for at 
ther bookſeller, as I ſhall do for another journals 
However, Sir, if you are willing that we ſho 
continue to have any dealings together, try to 4 


r 


. 


2 Quid rides? mutato nomine de te 
Fabula narratur. 


Hor. St 
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Wyourſelf with a little more braſs, and in the preſent 
W:ournal which you are now at work upon, be ſo good 
as to laſh the performances of the marquis d'Ar—, 
Wnot only thoſe he has already publiſhed, but thoſe that 
Ihe ſhall publiſh hereafter, tho' you know nothing ei- 


o di. ther of the titles or the ſubje&ts. Take and tear to 
elen pieces all the tracts that are printed for the book- 
n n ellers N — and P—, they are Janſeniſts, ene- 

ii mies to God and the government, and what's worſe 
pn than all, mine. Get an exact account of the books 
b u- written by the Moliniſts of any eminence; cry them 


up to- the third heaven, and eſpecially thoſe that you 


its {find written by the Jeſuits, tho' it be even by their 
ht a lay-brothers. Criticiſe the new tragedy of Voltaire 
ler wich ſeverity, and don't fail to reproach him bitterly 
1s {Mor his having no religion, tho” perhaps you have lets 


yourſelf, You need be in no pain about that, it be- 


your 

4 ing only a reproach which it is neceſſary to caſt upon 
ook chat author to ſtir up the wrath of all bigots againſt 
Wan bim, and indeed of all people that don't know him. 


The reverend father the rector told me yeſterday that 
he cannot be puniſhed too much for having propa- 
rated the venom of Janſeniſm in his Henriade, and 
his CEdipus, 

I- am, Sir,, Sc.“ 


Without doubt, dear Iſaac, thou wilt be diverted 
with this letter, and think as the chevalier de Maiſin 


but Mund 1 do. that tis an original of its kind. We ban- 
nt, Uerd the bookſeller heartily on the praiſe that he was 
with lor beſtowing upon ſorry books. If, ſaid he, none 
you oP! good books were printed, half the bookſellers in 
le, 4 he world muſt ſtarve, and the other half would have 


much ado to live. There are few people that can 
iſcern a good book from a bad one: If it be but a 


ew one, we find a way to put it off; we take care to 
„ ſhoe: a pompous character of it diſplay'd in the jour- 
to Mals, and the public who are always the admirers and 


upes of novelty, buy the good and bad indiffe- 


ently,” 


or. 8 Vor. II. | F Thou 
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Thou wilt not be ſo much ſurprized, dear I 
at what the bookſeller ſaid, if thou doſt but cou 
der, that there are few people who are able to diff 
guiſh ſolid beauties from tinſel and falſe brill a 
A book which is perfectly methodical, and in whig 
the beauty of the ſentiments is anſwerable to the x 
gularity of the ſubjects, does not ſtrike the 1maginatiy 
of ſome people ſo much as another, that has here ay 
there certain ſprightly, ſhining ſallies of wit, th 
they are not continued, but like to thoſe meten 
which blaze on a ſudden as if they would ſet c; 
whole world on fire, and in a moment are extind 
The women eipecially are very fond of books whialf 
captivate their attention on account of ſome extra 
dinary adventure. The ſublimity and grandeur ( 
ſubjects, and the beauty of dition does not ami 
them ſo much as what is marvellous and extraordinar, 
And tis plain that they had much ra- her read roma 
ces than books of hiſtory, tho' ſuch as are for addin 
- Utile Dulci, ſeldom find that mixture in romance 
I could wiſh that in the title page of ſuch book 
there was the motto which is prefixed to the antie 

Amadis, Lis & Oublie, i. e. read and forget; f. 
tho' the reading of works of this ſort is amuling 
E the remembrance of them is pernicious ; for 
eaves a tenderneſs on the heart which ſoftens it, 
gives the mind a certain tafte for adventures whid 
are dangerous to young people, and apt to lead the 
very much aſtray, | 

| would not be miſtaken as if J was entirely agi 
the reading of romances ; my zeal does not carry u 
ſo far as that comes to; but I would have them rea 
only as an amuſement, and not as a ſerious affair; 2 
that they ſhould be conſidered as pleaſant dreams, i 
vented to give ſome little amuſement to men 6 
buſineſs, and to unbend the minds of thoſe who # 
ply themſelves to ſerious ſtudies. Then the romand 
would become an innocent pleaſure, and people woll 
no longer ſpend months together in reading a me 
ley of inchantments, amours, duels, combats, ally 
nations, treachery, coquettry, and knavery. It 
| profitauk 


- 
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ereading of books of hiſtory, morality, and ra- 
Ponal philoſophy would be the baſis for men to build 
n, that are ; le. of knowledge. Tis true, that 
is refinement of the taſte would be a mortal blow to 
e generality of authors; and many writers who 
m_ up a livelihood from ſome ill- digeſted ſcraps of 
ftory, which they commit to the preſs, would per- 
dere rs be reduced to turn ſhoemakers, But if it were 
"M- where would be the harm? There wou'd be only 

e fewer bad authors, and ſhoes would be the cheap- 
une The government and the republic of letters 
um oa both be the better for this new regulation. The 
Witter would get rid of bad ſubjects, that are a diſ- 
ace to it, and the kingdom would find an increaſe 
its artificers; and perhaps the authors too would 
overjoyed that they had changed their condition : 
or how many ſhoemakers are there that live 
tter than writers? And how many of the Jatter, 
at were it not for the goodneſs of thoſe ſhoe- 
akers to give them credit, would go barefoot ?. 
t their thriſt for fame be what it will, they would 
on be ſenſible, that a mechanic, who has nobody 


ndred times happier than an author who depends 
his ſubſiſtance upon an epiſtle dedicatory, or a 
met. 

But from what I ſay to thee, dear Iſaac, thou 
aſt not imagine that all authors in France are ſo 
fortunate, and that there are no perſons who ſubſiſt 
* their merit. and learning. As ſoon as a writer 

WS diſtinguiſhed himſelf by any talent, he is forti- 
a againit the frowns of. fortune. Tis true that he 
er becomes rich, but in ſhort he is ſo well paid 
his works, that he can afford to live handſomely. 
Ie miſery that I have been ſpeaking of, is confined 
ly tb bad authors, who "commence ſuch purely for 
ad, and who miſcarrying in their aim, generally 
re. They make a ſhift to live for a little while 
n tome money which they get from the bookſel- 
2 lers 


Nroftable would be joined with the Delightful, and 


moleſt him, and is ſure of three meals a day, is a 
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lers; but ſooner or later this ſupply fails; and the 
it wou'd be happy for them, as 1 have already aig 
that they cou'd be ſhoe-makers, or even coblers ; fy 
in ſach a calling they would not be liable to the mi. 
ſery in which they now pine. Fare thee well, den 
Iſaac, and may the God of our Fathers give the, 
wealth and proſperity in abundance, 


444A LAKE 

The folly of being fond of an author merely becauk 
he is an antient writer, ridiculed. — There ar 
three ſorts of works, which are ſnares laid to en. 
rangle reaſon, —'The beauties and defects of the bei 
antient and modern writers fairly and impartial 
conſidered. | 


AARON MoNnceca to ISAAC ON Js. 
E Paris 
H O' I take ſuch care, dear Iſaac, to be ac 

quainted with the manners and cuſtoms of th 

Fren h, yet I apply ſeveral hours of the day to ful 
dy. I am aſſiduous to complete, or at leaſt to au 
ment, the little knowledge that I have acquire 
and J endeavour to avoid every thing that may ob 
ſcure, or render it leſs clear and difficult. I an 
careful to obſerve a rule, and to follow a metho 
which may make the knowledge of the truth el 
for me. I am of opinion, that the extravagant re: 
ſpect which men pay to the Antients, produces tut 
pernicious effects; it accuſtoms them to make no uk 
of their own talents, and by little and little incape 
Citates them to make uſe of their reaſon. They wil 
ſpend their whole lives in reading of Ariſtotle an 
Plato, don't take ſo much pains to reconcile the 0p 
nions of thoſe philoſophers with truth, and to rej 
thoſe which have the contrary appearance, as to kno 
them all in general, and blindly to defend and en 
brace them, without requiring any other proof: 
them than their being in the works of thoſe 4! 


tients, 
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Another dangerous. conſequence, that ſometimes 
4 attends the reading of the antients, is the wild conft- 
Fon into which it throws the ideas of ſuch as apply 
Wicmſclves to it, without knowing how they ought to 
dehave ina ſtudy of this kind. Tis very profitable 
o read the antients, when a perſon ruminates on what 
De reads, when he reflects on the ſentiments that are 
Hiſcernable in tkeir works, and when the Greek and 
Noman authors, great men as they were, are confi - 
er'd nevertheleſs as meer human beings, and by con- 
equence liable to commit faults : Then a perſon may 

de capable of improving very much; for when a man 
5 over and above fond of a writer, only becauſe he is 
ne of the antients, and makes it his chief aim to 
:now every thing that he believ'd, without troubling 
Timſelf with what is really neceſſary to be believ'd, 
bat's acting as indiſcreetly as a man who ſhou'd pre- 
er an old braſs medal, def-c'd and ſpoil'd, to a piece 


then 
ſaid, 
3 for 
e mi. 
dear 
thee 


"I {4 — — 


— [MW modern gold, finely engrav'd, and the more valua- 
de Ac by reaſon of its weight, Is there any thing ſo pre- 
of the ous as the truth? And can all the credit which an 


to ftu-Muthor may have acquir'd in two thouſand years, turn 
o aug be balance againſt reaſon and evidence? 

juice fis the common folly of all commentators, to deify 
ay oe defects and errors of the antients : They fancy that 
I al: praiſe they give to the authors on whom they com- 
netholent, recoils in part upon themſelves; and an an- 
h eiſotator is apt to look upon his author and himſelf but 


nt fe- 
8 tw 
no ute 


one and the ſame per ſon. Upon this ſuppoſition, 
}-love plays its part admirably, and fharcs in the 
cenſe which it ſets a ſmoaking to the glory of ano- 


— er.“ The moſt ſingular thing of all is, that the com- 
= entators don't only commend their authors becauſe 
e 2 y elleem them, but alſo becauſe 'tis the cuſtom and 


he op ihion eſtabliſh'd by long uſage. A commentator 


UL TM paſs among his brethren as a novice in the ſub- 
> knol::: |;- treats of, if he did not praiſe the book and 
nd ell a mv 17 f; "x h f. | 1 10 th i Hh 
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There are three ſorts of works that' are calculated 
to lay ſnares for- our reaſon and underſtanding, by 
prepoſſeſſing them with falſe ideas, viz, Comment. 
Ties, Journals, and Prefaces. 

As it wou'd be ridiculous for a perſon to ſay, that 
he is employ'd on an inſignificant or trifling ſubje, 
the commentators always give notice that they are il. 
luſtrating or explaining a divine author of the firf 
rank, with a capacious, profound, and penetrating 
genius, who was the admiration of the age in which 

he liv'd, and of all ages ſince. The jeſt of it is to find 
the ſame commentator who is employ'd upon two au- 
thors, whole ſentiments are directly oppoſite, contra- 
difting himſelf in every article, and extolling an opi- 
nion to the ſkies, which he had damn'd to the lowel 
pit of hell. 

The journaliſts blame or commend a work, juſt as 
the bookſeller, who is at the expence of printing the 
Journal, is intereſted in the approbation or cenſure 
of it. | 

An author endeavours in a Preface to impoſe on his 
reader, and dazzie his eyes, inſomuch that there's 
hardly one to be met with, which is conformable to 
tuth and good ſenſe. 

Therefore, dear Iſaac, tis my opinion, that in or 
der for a man to paſs ſolid judgment on the merits of 
a book, whether antient or modern, tis abſolutely re- 
ceſſary he ſhou'd read it without prejudice or prepot- 
ſeſſion ; that he ſhou'd firit reconcile his opinions wit 
reaſon, and then with the works of great men; (hat 
he ſhou'd examine thoſe paſiages which may appear 
obſcure or doubtful to us, reject thoſe which we plain: 
ly ſee to be falſe, and adopt thoſe with pleaſure which 
inform us and ſhew us the truth, or which ſerve to cor- 
roborate the knowledge of what we were zcquz'inte 
with before. That's the only way of judging ſolidly 
of the gcocneſs of a work, and all other proofs att 
either falſe or uncertain. | „ 

The generality of mankind judge of the gore. 
of a Look only from the reputation of the autncr; 
wizch, tis true, is a Rrong prepoi.cſſion Li its fach 


but 


Put yet 'tis not a mark that is infallible. Scot, and 
Hany other ſcholaſtic authors, had a ſurprizing repu- 
ation in their time, but are ſince fallen into ſuch con- 
Pempt, that they are hardly ſo much as known by ſome 
Wnonks, General praiſe no further aſcertains the 
E oodneſs of a work, than as ſuch commendation of it 
s juſt and —— and as it is founded on the mature 
Pellection of the perſons that pronounce it. 


goodneſs. As the number of people that read triflin 

nd puerile performances, is far greater than thoſe 
Pho apply themſelves ſeriouſly to ſtudy, abe Bigar- 
ures de des Accords, or, the Diſcords of Concords, 
aye been printed much oftener than the works of 
Deſcartes and Gaſſendi; and the poetry of father 


ai 

A book ought not to be reckon'd a whit the better 
or its being ſcarce. The writings of Vanini are very 
carce, and ſo are many other books written by liber- 
ines ; whereas the works of Cicero, Quintilian, and 
Plato, are very common. Shall it therefore be ſaid, 
hat theſe are indifferent authors, and but little in re- 
zueſt? On the contrary, moſt good books are very 
ommon, and the bad ones ſcarce to be met with. 
The reaſon of it is plain,” ſays a modern author, 


once or twice at moſt, and that's all.” 

The French were prepoſſeſs'd, dear Iſaac, to ſuch a 
legree towards the cloſe of the laſt century, and the 
deginning of this, that if an author was but antient, 
e needed nothing more to have a number of advo- 
ates, who cry'd up his faults for perfections. On the 
ther hand, ſeveral perſons were ſo far prejudiced in 


Iothinz, and thought nothing of the antients good. 
man cannot give into ſuch extravagant notions, 
mount being a fool, a madman, and exceſſively ig- 
rant. There is a juſt medium in things. The an- 


>; and there are ſome of em whom tle moderns 
cou'd 
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Nor is the ſale of a book any better proof of its 


Je Cerceau, than the poem of St. Proſper by M. de 


good books are often printed, and the bad ones but 


your of the modern writers, that they approve of 


ents had their faults, but then they had great beau- 
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56 JEWISH SP V. 
cou'd never come up to. This is the method whlch I 
think the. propereſt for ſettling the diſpute about this 


difference. 
Ariſtotle, Plato, Epicurus, and the other antient 


philoſophers were very bad naturaliſts, compar'd to 
Gaſſendi, Deſcartes, Newton, &c. and ſorry meta. 
hyſicians compar'd to Locke and Mallebranche, 
heir notions as to moral philoſophy, were as per. 
fect as ours; of the truth of which fact, Tully', 
offices are an invincible proof. They were mere ig- 
noramus's, or but little better, as to aſtronomy, 
_ navigation, and geography; but in point of hiſtory 
they have outdone us. Father Paul, M. de Thou, 
| Rapin Thoyras, are even far ſhort of that perfeRion 
which we find in the fragments that are left us of 
Saluſt and Tacitus; and they are far inferior to Titus 
Livy, Thucydides, and Xenophon, be the perform: 
ance of the latter ever ſo inconſiderable. 
The beauties of Taſſo, Milton, Voltaire, are not 
equal to thoſe of Homer and Virgil; not but the 
poems of the antients have their faults as well as 
the modern, but they have ſo much of the good. 
the ſublime, the marvellous, that certain faults are 
hardly vifible, or at leaſt are eaſily pardon'd “. 
Gaurini's Paſtor Fido, Fontenelle's Eclogues, and 
me of thoſe of Segrais are perhaps preferable to 
tie works of Theocritas; but in Virgil's works 
there are Eclogues which outweigh them, and per: 
haps totally eclipſe them. | | 
The tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides are very 
beautiful; but a man who is not an idolizer of an- 
tiquity, does not perceive ſo much of the brilliant, 
nor ſo many charms, and ſo much of the ſoft and 
ſablime at the ſame inſtant, as in thoſe of Corneille 


* Jt muſt be allow'd, that there are great defects in Homer! 
poems. But a man muſt be either very ignorant er prejudicc, 
not to perceive their charniing beautics. Such is the IIiad, o 
which 1 thou'd rather chuſe t have been the auther, than d 
all La Motte's works, and I will venture to ſay, than ler 
cepting Fontenelle's) of all the compoſitions of the member 
of the French academy; I mean the French acacemy in 


preſent ſtate, in 1737. 


F 
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Wand Racine. There are even ſome French poets 
that come a vaſt way behind thoſe two illuſtrious mo- 
Wdcrns, but nevertheleſs may compare with the antient 
Greek tragedians: The Ariana of Thomas Corneille, 
the Rhadamiſtus of Crebillon, the three laſt acts 
Jof Voltaire's Oedipus, and his Brutus, are equal 
perhaps to the Electra of Euripides, and the Oedipus 
Jof Sophocles. As to the Italians, their theatrical per- 
formances are deteſtable. It ſeems that Italy was 
never capable of producing any genius, who cou'd 
treat a tragic ſubject as it ſhou'd be. Seneca's pieces, 
which remain to us at this day, don't come up to 
thoſe of Pradon ; and we ſhou'd have been very much 


10U, 
tion Moblig'd to our anceſtors, if they had left us ſome 
s of better compoſition in the room of it. 


As for comedy, that of the antients and the mo- 
derns is pretty equal. Ariſtophanes, Menander, 

Plautus, Terence, may be match'd with don Lopez 

Ide la Vega, Moliere, and ſome good Engliſh authors 

of that kind. Yet I think if the point was ex- 

amin'd critically and impartially, after mature re- 

flection, one might be determin'd perhaps to give the 
moderns the preference. 

Several authors have compoſed very fine elegies, 

and ſome pieces of gallantry in theſe latter times. 

Ehe wage of Suza has ſucceeded perhaps better 
than all of em; but her works don't come near thoſe 

of Ovid, Tibullus, and Propertius. The ode was 

arry'd by the Greeks and Romans to ſuch a pitch 
of perſection as it never has arrived to ſince. There 
vs no compariſon between Pindar, Horace, and Ana- 

reon, and Malherbe, Rouſſeau and la Motte ; not 

but the latter have many beauties. Rouſſeau eſpe- 

ally ſet out in ſuch a manner, that the advocates 

for the moderns entertain'd hopes that: he would one 

day or other equal Horace. But it ſeems that the 

dame arret which blaſted his reputation, extinguiſh'd. 

lis genius; for after he was baniſh'd from France, 

he did not write a piece that was worthy of the viva- 

ty and penetration of the Brabanders. And his 

anſe, tho" applauded at Bruſſels, is actually hiſs'd: . 
every 
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every where elſe in Europe, by every man that ha; 
the leaſt notion of French poetry, 

As to eloquence, we are very much inferior to the 
antients. Boſſuet, Flechier, Patrou, la Maitre, Bour- 
daloue, had neither the force. nor fire, nor the ſub. 
lime of Demofthenes ; nor have they come up to 
the majeſty, grandeur and dignity of Cicero. Mo- 
dern Italy has produc'd no orator of diſtinction; and 
all its 1 are rather ſcaramouches, buffoons 
and harlequins, who divert their hearers by puns and 
conundrums, than men that pretend to reach the heart, 
and to captivate the minds of their hearers by their 
eloquence. | 

This is what I think, dear Iſaac, may be ſaid without 
the leaſt partiality as to the diſpute between the an. 
tients and the moderns. That's the opinion of all 
the learned men who make uſe of their reaſon, and 
don't abandon themſelves entirely to the prejudices 
which they may have imbib'd in their infancy, The 
regents in the colleges generally inſpire their ſcholars 
with the utmoſt contempt for all authors, whoſe works 
are not fifteeen hundred years old. That was the 
time, ſay they, when men had the freedom of 
thinking; but ſince that, they have been forbid to 
make uſe of their underſtanding. © Young people 
accuſtom themſelves by little and little to think after 
this manner, and don't care to have their opinion 
contradicted, or ſo much as examin'd. They never 
look into books that they hear run down; and when 
they are come to a certain age, their prejudices are 
ſo ſtrong that they look into modern authors in hopes 
of -finding arguments to diminiſh the beauties that 
ftrike them. How many people that are charm'd 
with the poetry, and noble bold ſentiments of Vol- 
taire, yet condemn his Henriade without a defire 
to diſtinguiſh the beauties from the defects; and this 
only becauſe they fancy that a modern cannot write 
a good epic poem ? But I wou'd fain aſk them, whe- 
ther they believe that in antient days men had tuo 
heads, two ſouls, two underſtandings, four hand, 


and four feet? If ſo, to be ſure none of * 
Cri 


derns can ever vie with the antients, But if like us 
they had but one ſoul, and one underſtanding, I 
doubt not but there ſtill may be found a genius as 
ood as that of Virgil, except he that form d it re- 
veal'd to them that hereafter he would produce no 
more men who ſhould attain to that perfection. 

8 Fare thee well dear Iſaac; live content and happy, 
and may heaven grant thee health and wealth. Pray 
# write to me as ſoon as thou canſt. 


FWI a 


1 _ 
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An account of the famous temple of Loretto.— The 
tradition concerning it.— People flock to it from 
all parts. — Their odd manner of travelling; and 
whimſical behaviour at the temple.---A deſcription 
of the city of Naples,- -Charatter of the Neapoli- 
tans.----Magnificence of their temples and build- 
ings, —Some remarkable inſtances of the ſtupi- 
dity and ſuperſtitious credulity of the people. | 


Jacos BRITO to AARON MoncEca. 


Naples 
IS now ſix days, dear Monceca, ſince J arri- 
ved at Naples. But before I acquaint thee 
with what obſervations J have already made in this 
city, I will give thee ſome particulars of what I ſaw 
going to Loretto. The Nazarenes pretend that the 
temple of that city was carry'd thither by angels. 
Twas a houſe in a village of Nazareth in wary 
which, as they ſay, was firſt brought to Dalmatia, 
nd pitch'd upon the mountain of Terſallo, where 
or lome time it reſted, From thence the ſame an- 
gels carry'd it farther, and ſet it down in a foreſt 
ear the marquiſate of Ancona. At length, after two 
r three turns more, it was carried for good and all 
0 the place where it now ſtands: And the Naza- 
nes to fix it there intirely, and to prevent it from 
ambling any more about for the future, have built a 
nagnificent temple with which it is incloſed. 
The 
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The prieſts who ſerve in this temple pretend thy 
the houle- is built of ſtones that are quite unknoyy 
But I muſt tell thee, that after having examined 9 
thing, I plainly perceived that it was built of brich 
and certain grey reddiſh ſtones, which are nothin 
more than what are very common. Theſe ſtones an 
bricks are ſo ill joined together, that it is plain th 
maſon's work was done in very great haſte. Peopl 
come to Loretto from all the countries in the world 
for all the Nazarene papiſts have as great a venen 
tion for this place, as we have for Jeruſalem; a 
ſome years ago, during the Eaſfer-Hollidays ther 
were at Loretto near two-hundred-thouſand pilgrim 
men and women; but pleaſure and joy have as gta 
a ſhare as devotion in the travels of the greateſt pu 
of both ſexes to it. They make parties for Lorem 
all over Italy, juſt like parties for a ball. Th 
monks and nuns repair thither in crouds, dreſsd i 
odd fantaſtical habits. ' When the way is a little to 
long, the people ride thither on the backs of al 
which are reputed to have a ſmack of ſanctity, li 
the camel that brought the Alcoran to Mecca. The 
have the talent and virtue never to ſtumble, and: 
very tractable like their brother ſpecies ; but tle 
have far more penetration, ſo that the rider may ll 
them go where they will, without fear of their rat 
bling out of che road. | 

The chief ceremony of the pilgrims when tix 
come, is a proceſſion round the temple upon tix 
knees, which is the pleaſanteſt ſight in the work 
Imagine, dear Aaron, thou was't to fee two! 
three hundred ſchool-boys hopping upon one leg, d 
after another, and when one tumbles, he that's 1 
behind falls over him. Juſt ſo it happens to 
ilgrims of Loretto, who vie which ſhall creep ne 
eſt to the wall of the temple; ſo that ſome go 
one way, and others meeting them, it happens 9 
often that they joſtle one another, and before 
devotion is over, they fall to kick and cuff. 

If thou ſhouldſt aſk me, dear Monceca, when # 
how I think this ſtructure was built, it will not 
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an eaſy taſk for me to give thee a very clear account. 
All that I can aſſure thee with any certainty is, that 
this pretended miracle happening in the pontificate 
of one Boniface, a cunning, ſharp, complaiſant man, 
capable of putting the greateſt deſigns in execution, 
Jand withal exceſſively covetous, tis probable that in 
Bone vight ſeveral workmen built that fabric, which 
they ſay was brought from Nazareth, and which at 
moſt is but one room, very ſmall and low. 'This too 
lis the more probable, becauſe at that time there was 
Ino habitation for above a league from the place where 
he temple of Lofetto actually ſtands, At the time 
then the ſtory of the ſudden arrival of this houſe 
vas given out, the Nazarenes were plunged in ſuch 
groſs ignorance, and ſo belotted with ſuperſtition, 
hat they were ready blindly to believe any thing, 
ver ſo contrary to ſenſe and reaſon, But I really 
gueſtion, whether ſuch a miracle wou'd make its for- 
une now, or at leaſt, whether it would meet with 
any defenders except in Italy. i 
So much, dear Monceca, for Loretto. I come 
ow to ſpeak of Naples, where I have already ſeen 
great many fine places ſince I came. This city has 
deen ſo often ravaged, that moſt of its antiquities 
ave been deſtroyed or damag'd; however the ruins 
fan amphitheatre are ſtill to be ſeen, and two or 
ree fronts of old temples which are appropriated 
0 the embelliſhment of new ones that nave. been 
uit upon the foundations and ruins of the others. 
Naples is one of the biggeſt and fineſt cities in Eu- 
pe, and even ſeems to have the advantage of Rome, 
ondon, Paris, and Venice. Tis in the general re- 
ular and beautiful; thoſe other cities have indeed 
any grand houſe, but then they are interſperſed 
ith low ones, or ſuch as are ill built and diſagte- 
le to the view. 
The Neapolitans are reckon'd the worſt and wick- 
eſt people in Europe. There was a time when a 
uple of crowns was a market-price for a man's 
e; and there were above three thouſand banditti in 
e kingdom that had the aſſurance to make a ſtand 
Vol. II. G | againſt 


women; which laſt is a capital crime among the lt 
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againft regular troops, which were at infinite troubls 
to wi the race of them. But at length th 
Spaniards, and after them the Germans have alma 
intirely purg'd the ſtate of all thoſe miſcreants; f 
they put a great number of them to death, and ftrug 
the others with ſuch a terror, that they have ben 
forced to lay themſelves under a reſtraint, and 9 
change their way of life. 

The Neapolitans formerly lov'd the Spaniards wn 
much, but abhorred the French and hated the Ge: 
mans. Their way of thinking ſeems now to if 
partly changed: Of this they have given ſever 
proofs fince the laſt war ; wt at preſent I think if 
may be ſaid, that they ſtill abhor the French, an 
hate the Spaniards, but love the Germans. This i 
the taſte of all Italy: tho' I can't imagine what it ii 
makes the people ſuch friends to the Germans. 4 
for a German officer indeed I am not at a loss 
think why he is better. belov'd by an Italian than 
French officer: For the German drinks his landlord 
wine, and takes poſſeſſion of the beſt apartment Mi 
the houſe without much ceremony; whereas 
Frenchman on the contrary makes a thouſand crings 
lies in the barn rather than fail; fpends the little mo 
ney he has in feaſts and preſents, but careſles tl 


lians, But they hate the Spaniards from a differeali 
eauſe; tho' fince their humours ſympathize pret 
much, being bigots and flaves alike to the mon 
and zealous ſervants to the holy office, tis ſurpria 
that they ſhould be more in love with the ſeverity i 
the Germans, which keeps them under very gall 
reſtraint. 

As there are few people in Italy ſo wicked as f 
Neapolitans, ſo there are few that are ſo igno 
and ſtupid. They ſeem to make no other uſe of ti 
reaſon, than to give a reliſh to their vice; for ut 
ſome wicked action is in hand, a Neapolitan has lit 
more ſenſe than a beaſt. This groſs ignorance g 
vails even among the people of diſtinction, and! 
really ſurpriſing to ſee how ſhallow they are! I. 
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* ? hich are the ſaints days; what ſtreets the proceſſions 


lm go through; what coftee-houſes people meet at; and 
;- ſo hat is all they know. The other day as I was in 
tru one of thoſe coffee-houſes, I heard a Neapolitan no- 
ben pleman aſk a queſtion of a Frenchman, which will 
dul enable thee to judge of the. underſtanding of his 
Peers: He aſked very ſeriouſly if the harbour of Pa- 
Wis was as handſome as that of Naples, and if the 
W:ing's ſhips rode in it? I am willing to think that 
il the other noblemen are not quite ſuch fools ; but 
n general there 1s no ignorance like to that of a Nea- 
politan nobleman, 

Moſt of the grandees of the country reſide com- 
only at Rome; they paſs ſome time every year at 
aples, ard after that ſeaſon is over, they go back 
gain. They are in the right to think Rome a much 
nore agreable place to reſide in; for there is no com- 
jariſon betwixt the two cities. 

The temples at Naples are magnificent beyond all 
xpreſſion; they are adorned from top to bottom 
ith marble, porphyry, gold, filver, brats, and mag- 
hcent painting; and thoſe of Rome, unleſs we ex- 
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tle np! St. Peter's, are not better than thoſe of this 
flies My. One of the chief was built, as the Nazarenes 
the lu, upon account of a great miracle; for at Naples, 


in the reſt of Italy, ſcarce any thing is done, in 
hich the ſaints are not remarkably concerned. They 
y therefore, that the Devil, in the ſhape of a hog, 
alk'd every day regularly in the place where the 
mple is built ; and that he frightened the inhabitants 
lach a degree, that they ran away, and the city 
as by degrees quite deſerted. This devil of a hog 
de a terrible grunting. He ſpent his time better 
an in turning up the ground with his ſnout ; for 
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nom 
he en he caught any perſon, eſpecially ſuch as had not 
or ule" care to give charity to the poor mendicant friars, 
has Hu maltreated them, and reduced them to a condition 
\nce ich endanger'd their lives. One Pomponius, who 
and at that time pontiff of Naples, conſulted a female 


it for whom he had a very great devotion, and ſhe 
G 2 ordered 


N an tell how many temples there are in Naples; 
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order'd him to build a temple for her in the vey 
place where the hog uſed to take his recreation, 4, 
ſoon as the firſt foundation-ſtone of this edifice v2 
laid, the devil diſappear'd for ever ; and the pontif 
cauſed a brazen hog to be made, which is kept in the 
veſtry of this temple, to preſerve the remembrance 
of ſo illuſt rious a miracle, 

There are ſeveral things in this city that are ever 
whit as ſurprizing. In a certain convent of monk 
there's a picture, by which the painter pretended t 
repreſent the deity, in converſation with one Thoma 
d'Aquinas. But all theſe prodigies are mere trifle, 
compared to what happens here every year in the 
principal temple, which they call the cathedral : Th 
blood of one Januarius, ſtopp'd up in a bottle, boi 
as often as they bring it near the ſhrine in which hi 
body lies. When this miracle is {low in the operation, 
and tis neceſſary to ee the bottle ſeveral times u 
the ſhrine, the peop e take it for a threatning of ti 
oreateſt dangers. If Januarius ſhou'd not happen u 
be in the humour to let his blood boil at all, then 
wou'd perhaps be ſome ſtrange revolution in the city 
T'is true that the viceroys of Naples order the prick 
very ſeriouſly to ſee that the miracle has its operation 
and tell them they ſhall be anſwerable for the ſuccel 
of it, Some years ago the bottle not bubbling s 
ſoon as it uſed to do, the people ran raving abol 
the ſtreets like mad folks; but at length the miract 
operated, and a calm ſucceeded. 

Is it poſſible, dear Monceca, that men ſhou' d be 
ignorant and filly as to give into ſuch chimeras, a 
for others to be ſo knaviſh as to endeavour thus t! 
abuſe the credulity of the vulgar ? What would ti 
Nazarenes ſay of us, if we gave into ſuch error 
What piles of tracts wou'd be written againſt us: 
How ridiculous would their authors make us ? Hoi 
bitterly would they reproach us? * Ve filly peo 
(they would ſay to us) what a part do you make tit 
Divinity to perform? Has he need of ſuch mumni 


ry ? Lift up your eyes to Heaven, See how he 
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epeats with gigantic ſtrides its daily race. Theſe are 


. 
* * 

k Wolens worthy of the grandeur of the almighty. Have 
ou forgot. that he has forbid you by his law to make 
ntif WW ourſelf the likeneſs of any thing in heaven above, or 
n the yon the earth beneath, or in the waters under the 


arth? Daſh your vial therefore in pieces, and the 
Image which you think has the power of making this 
every N lood to boil. Remember that the Gop of your fa- 
1onks hers even puniſh'd the children for the wickedneſs of 
ed to heir parents.“ Such would be the language of the 
oma MNazarenes to us. But if they themſelves do a thing, 
rifles, tis always virtuous and laudable. Infallibility is 
n the beir portion, and error and confuſion ours. 

: The Fare thee well, dear Monceca, and let me have the 
bob elight to hear from thee. | 

ch Iu 
ration, 
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pen t) haracter of Voltaire.—That of his enemies; par- 
„ then ticularly Rouſſeau.—Obſervations on Voltaire's 
e cit. WF tragedy of Alzira.—Its beauties pointed out. 
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Lav AARON MoXxcEca to Isaac Oxis. 
ſucceb | Paris —oo———_ 
ling A Poet, of whom I have often made mention to 


z aboll thee, has lately inrich'd the theatre with a new 
mirack{MWrazedy which is beautiful, moving, well conducted, 
rell diverſify'd, and full of noble and bold ſentiments. 
d be i core J communicate ſome reflections to thee which I 
as, anWave made upon the ſubject of this piece, and that 
thus uon may'f the better reliſh em, tis neceſſary for me 
uld t av one word to thee concerning the author's cha- 
erronacter. 
oft u Voltaire (which is his name) is of a lively pene- 
? Hoang bold genius; he is an excellent verſifier, a 
peopiſihetter philoſopher than poets are generally, a man of 
ake Menour, affabl-,, and without ceremony in iociety, but 
numme prepoſteſs d. he in favour of a man of wit, that 
the u efteens a truly learned man far beyond an antient 
rea bieman, who has no other merit than his tie or 
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extraction. The little regard he has ſhewn up 
ſome occaſions to perſons of the firſt rank, has brought 
dangerous enemies upon his 'back. He writes with 
ſuch a bold pen, and ſometimes gives ſuch a publi 
rebuke to ſuperſtition, that the monks, their emiſſaries 
and thoſe who don't love him, give it out all over Ei. 
rope, that he has no religion at all. Nevertheleſs in 
all his works there is a ſpirit of candor and humanity, 
which plainly ſhews that he is thoroughly convine' 
of the exiſtence of a Gop, who is good, juſt and ſo- 
vereignly powerful; and even ſome of thoſe piece, i 
for which he is moſt bitterly reproach'd, and in whici WM th 
he conſtantiy denies his having any ſhare, are fil w 
from the beginning to, the end of the praiſes which al lil 
men are oblig'd in gratitude and duty to aſcribe to h as 
Divinity. : pl 
That which is ſurprizing in this country is, the f. lat 
ry with which people attempt, tho* without proots ft: 
to charge certain books and writings upon perſon pe 
that diſavow them. Thou would'ſt be deceiv'd i rel 
thou thought that in France an author was only re 
ſponſible 57 his own works; he is accountable for al 
that the public and his enemies are pleaſed to imput 
to him. The vulgar has condemn'd twenty writen 
for pieces in which they never had the leaſt hand. Bu 
what will aitoniſh thee more, is the ſpite which ce- 
tain mean authors, the vile excrements of Parnalluz 
bear to all thoſe that are diſtinguiſh'd for their mei 
and learning. They ſurfeit the town with an inund 
tion of ſatyrs, find fault with the beſt books withou 


any decorum, launch out into invectives in coffee a 
houſes, and other public places, and by meer dint dope 
clamour they ſometimes gain the belief of the crei gra 
tous part of the public; like to the ravens, which H ori 
their croaking, ſilence the ſong of the dear nightingi him 
or drown its melody. the 
One of Voltairc's bittereſt ſlanderers, is a moni in a 
ſpew'd up out of hell for the puniſhment of all ay Guz 
thors who have any reputation, and value themſebe cha! 
upon their honour, Rouſſeau, which is the name 6 x 
ver, 


this brother of Alecto, with his quiver of calum!! 
Would 
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wounded every man that had any merit, with his ar- 
rows; and tho' he was the enemy of all mankind, 
bis hatred raged with the more violence againſt thoſe 
that he thought the moſt deſerving of eſteem. So 
many crimes, in ſhort, brought all France upon his 
back : The goverament thought itſelf bound in in- 
1 WE tereſt to deſtroy a villain and a madman ; he was con- 
demn'd by an arret of the parliament of Paris, and if 
he had not fled for it, he wou'd have ſuffer'd the juſt 
- WE puniſhment of his crimes by the hand of the hangman. 
He wander'd a long while from one kingdom to ano- 
ther; and his genius and talent for poetry made him 
| WF welcome at firſt to thoſe that did not know him. But 
1 like to the viper in ÆEſop, he flew at his benefactors 
as ſoon as they had reſcued him from the miſerable 
plight to which he was reduc'd by his rambles. At 
MF laſt, being weary of his crimes, tho' not ſatiated, he 
WE fiay'd ſome time without rouſing his poiſonous ſer- 
uM pents ; but then like an implacable fury, from his 
retreat he beſpatter'd all good authors, whom he ha- 
ee the more by reaſon of his baniſhment. That, dear 
Iſaac, was one of Voltaire's principal adverſaries ; and 
by him you may judge what the others were. 

I come now to Voltaire's tragedy of Alzira, which 
is a piece I take to be conducted with a great deal of 
art and learning. The attention of the audience 1s 
ſuſpended and animated even to the laſt ſcene; and 
the fifth act furniſhes ſuch diſtreſs, as is very moving. 

vill give thee an idea of the piece and of the cha- 

on Tacters of the chief actors. 

Alvarez, the father of Guzman, governour of Peru, 

opens the ſcene with his ſon, and tells him of the 

giant which he has receiv'd from the council at Ma- 
arid to reſign his employment to him. He intreats - 
him to releaſe ſome priſoners that were apprehended 
the day before, and acquaints him how he was ſav'd 
in a battle by one of them, an American youth. Don 
Guzman is loth to follow his father's advice, The 
characters of don Alvarez and don Guzman are un- 
nvell'd perfectly weil in this firſt ſcene, and their con- 
relation makes the audience abſolute maſters of the 

ſubjc& 
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ſubject of the piece. Guzman, when he grants lif 
to the priſoners of his father, who is as good - naturd 
and as compaſſionate to the unfortunate, as his ſon i; 
proud, 'haughty and cruel, intreats him to try wha 
he cou'd to turn the heart of Alzira (the Potoſi) whom 
he is to marry. In the ſame act we are inform'd by 
Alzira herſelf, that ſhe had been promis'd to Zamor, 
an American prince, and that ſhe was juſt going to 
be join'd to him in matrimony, when the cruel Gus. 
man came and ſeparated her from a lover whom ſhe 
ador'd. In repeating the account of her misfortune 
to her father Monteza, while he was pleading with Me 
her in favour of Guzman, ſhe acquaints the audience 
of them without affectation, as well as of her chang. it 
ing her religion. In the very firſt ſcenes the ſubjet Mer 
of the piece is fully explain d. Zamor who wa Wk! 
thought to be dead, is one of thoſe unknown priſoner ! 
that had been ſet at liberty. He meets Alzira again Pio. 
the very moment that ſhe comes from the altar where Ne 
ſhe had ſworn to be true for ever to Guzman, who irt 
comes that inſtant and ſurprizes them both together. Whnor 
The great ſpririt of this American did not ſuffer hin 7 
to conceal his name and family. Guzman, who wi Wforr 
vex'd and jealous to the laſt degree, reſolves he ſhall When 
die ; but afterwards his father oppoſed his reſolution, 
and by a certain accident, which has a charming efiet 
on the minds of the aydience, this ſame Zamor is di 
cover'd to be that very American who had ſav'd the 
life of Alvarez in battle. Guzman, notwithſtanding 
his father's intreaty, orders Zamor to be committe 
to priſon. Alzira trembling for her lover, bribes ont 
of his keepers ; who undertakes to carry him ſafe out 
of the town; but no ſooner does Zamor find himſel 
at liberty, than he takes the opportunity to facrihc 
the cruel Guzman on the ſpot, tho' attended by 
guards. He is thereupon ſeiz'd and ſentenc'd to dt 
as is likewiſe Alzira, who was thought to have had! 
ſhare in the murder of her ſpouſe, tho' ſhe was perfect 
ly innocent, But juſt as theſe unhappy victims 
love were expecting every minute to be put to deati 
Guzman, who was not yet dead of the wound te 7 

ci) 
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i'd from Zamor, makes amends for all his cruel- 
ties and barbarities, by ſhewing a generons clemency 
In the laſt breath of his life. 

This, in few words, dear Iſaac, is the ſubject of 
the piece; and the following are the different cha- 
Fracters of the actors. | 
Alvarez is a perfect honeſt man, full of candor and 
humanity, zealous for his religion, but without be- 
ng blinded by that rage to which they give the name 
Jof piety. 

. is proud, vain, haughty, ſtately, cruel ; 
uch a man, in ſhort, as the Spaniards are repreſented 
do be who conquer'd Mexico; and is fo fully poſſeſs'd 
ith the pernicious maxims of the makers of con- 
erts, that provided they are but made chriſtians, tis 
ll alike to him which way tis done. 

Monteza is a new convert, convinc'd of. the reli- 
ron which he has embrac'd ; but his daughter on 
he contrary wedded to her old prejudices, owes her 
irtue to her own good ſenſe only, fo that few of her 
otives are founded on religion. 

| Zamor is zealous for his Gops, a faithful lover, 
orm'd by the pure leſſons of nature, humane to all 
en in general, irreconcileable to his enemies, full of 
alour, and fit for putting the boldeſt deſigns in exe- 
ution. 5 
Theſe various characters are kept up perfectly well, 
nd accompany'd with many glaring incidents, which 
rongly engage attention. Alvarez at the ſame time 
nat he gives the firſt idea of his own character, thus 
nforms the audience of the cruelties of the Spaniards, 


\h ! Dieu nous envoioit, par un contraire choix, 
our annoncer ſon nom, pour faire aimer ſes loix 
t nous, de ces c)imats deſtructeurs implacables ; 
ous & d'or & de ſang toujours inſatiables; 
Veſerteurs de ſes loix qu'il falloit enſeigner, 

ous egOrgeons ce peuple, au lieu de le gagner. 
r nous tout eſt en ſang, par nous tout eſt en poudre ; 
| nous n'avons du ciel imite que la foudre. 

Notre 
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Notre nom, je l'avoue, inſpire la terreur; 
Les Eſpagnols ſont craints; mais, ils ſont en horrey, 
Fleaux du nouveau monde, injuſtes, vains, avares, 
Nous ſeuls en ce climat nous ſommes les barbares, 

L' Americain, farouche en ſa ſimplicité, | 
Nous egale en courage, & nous paſle en bonté. 


Are we ſent hither in our maker's cauſe, 

To ſpread his name, and recommend his laws ? 
We! who deſtroy the country without mercy ! 
Shall we with blood and gold, inſatiate rage ? 
Shall we deſert his laws we were to teach, 

And cut the people's throats to win their hearts ? 
Our prieſts are all for blood, for ſword-and fire, 
And only in its thunder act like heaven 

Our name I own it, terror doth inſpire, 

The Spaniards dreaded are, but more abhor'd. 
Proud, covetous, unjuſt ;- we, we alone 

Are the Bafbarians here, of this world the ſcourge. 
The wild American, tho' rough, yet honeſt, 
Surpaſſeth us in goodneſs, and hath not leſs courage. Wa: 


I, cannot be certain, dear Iſaac, whether thou at 

ſenſible that all the different characters of this play ar 
viſible in theſe fourteen lines. That of Alvarez 
diſplay'd by the compaſſion which is conſpicuous to 
his words, where he gives a perfect picture of the Sp 
niards and the Americans. Tis plain that this is 1 
touch of a maſterly hand. The following is anothe; 


not a whit inferior to it: Alzira ſpeaking to her f- ect. 
ther, draws her own picture. 4 th 
vber 
Mes yeux n'ont juſqu' ici rien vit que par vos yeux ect 
Mon Cœur, change par vous, abandonna ſes dieus. 
Te ne regrete point leurs grandeurs terraſſees, Far ce 
Devant ce dieu nouveau, comne nous, abaiſſees. ar u 
Mais vous, qui m'aſſuriés, dans mes troubles cruels, Wu l. 
Que le paix habitoit aux pieds de ſes autels ; Ous 
Que ſa loi, ſa morale, & conſolante, & pure, ardo 
De mes ſens deſolez gueriroit la bleſſure; eut ẽ 
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vous trompiẽs ma foibleſſe ; un trait, toujours vain- 
4 . 5 

Dans le ſein de ce dier vient dechirer mon cceur 

ny porte une image a jamais renaiſſante: 

Zamore vit encor un cœur de ſon amante 


Whate'er I ſee is with my father's eyes; 
Whate'er I love is for my father's ſake ; 
I chang'd my very Gops and took my father's. 
vet has this father, piouſly ſevere, 
Wrong'd my believing weakneſs, and undone me. 
He told me, to compoſe my troubled heart, 
Peace held her dwelling at the altar's foot. 

e told me, his religion cur'd deſpair, 
Its law, its moral comforting and pure, 

and ſoften'd every pang that pierc'd the ſoul, 
But ah! *twas all deceit ! all dear deluſion! 
Mix'd with the image of an awful God, 
\ human image ſtruggles in my heart, 

nd checks my willing virtue in its riſing ! 
amor, tho' dead to nature, lives to love; 
Zamor (till triumphs in Alzira's breaſt, 


That trouble, and that ſtruggle of the mind which 
Alzira ſo well expreſſes, perfectly denotes the diſpo- 
ton of a heart only chang'd by a paternal reſpect, 
nd which has not ſuch a firm belief in the new deity 
hich it ſerves, as to merit its favours and rewards, 
ow particular ſoever Alzira's character is, tis per- 
ectly ſupported, and full of new ſentiments created 
the novelty of the ſubject. Such is this paſſage, 
were the author makes Alzira draw a parallel be- 
een the Spaniſh and American ladies. 


ar ce grand changement dans ton ame inhumaine, 
{ar un effort fi beau, tu vas changer la mienne. 
u aſſures ma foi, mon reſpe&, mon retour, 
ous mes vœux, s'il en eſt qui tiennent lieu d'amour. 
donne je m'egare——Eprouve mon courage. 
eut etre une Eſpagnole eut promis d'avantage : 
le cut pi prodiguer les charmes de ſes pleurs. 
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Je n'ai point leurs attraits, & je n'ai point len 
mœurs. 

Ce cœur ſimple, & formè des mains de la nature, 

En voulant s adoucir, redouble ton injure : 

Mais, enfin, c'eſt a toi d'eſſayer deſormais 

Sur ce cœur indompte la force des bienfaits. 


By ſuch a change in thy inhuman breaſt, 

By ſuch a pleaſing force thou changeſt mine. 
Your right ſecures you my reſpect, - and faith, 
And all my vows too, if they can charm like loye, 
Forgive me, I ſhall be betray'd by fear, - 
To promiſe till I overcharge my power. 

Yet tr hat changes gratitude can make, 

A Spaniſh dame perhaps wou'd promiſe more 
Proluſe in charms, and prodigal of tears, 
Wou'd promiſe all things =—— and forget them all. 
But I have weaker charms, and ſimpler arts ; 
Guileleſs of ſoul, and left as nature form'd me, Ela 
I err, in honeſt innocence of aim, 

And ſeeking to compoſe, inflame you more. 
But to what lengths I may be tam'd——by benefits, 
Tis in your power to try, not mine to tell, 


I own to thee, that I thought this a charming pulfſſ'h 
ſage ; the uncultivated nature which is predomina 
in Alzira's petitions, and the contempt which {i 
affects of the diſſimulation and diſguiſe of the Eur 
pean ladies, ſtrike the mind, and attach it yolJuntariy 
to manners and cuſtoms, which howeyer imperfech 
affect by their ſingularity. I wou'd have! 
ways apply himſelf to find out ſome ſubj 
may furniſh him with new ideas. Voltaire 
hit upon the ſecret of making Alzira ſay a. thouſa 
7 and while ſhe is in a doubt concernil 


Grand Dieu ! Condui Zamore au milieu des deſerts 
Ne ſerois tu le Dieu, que d'un autre univers? 
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Les ſeuls Europeans ſont-ils nez pour te plaire ? 
Es-tu tiran d'un monde, & de Vautre le pere? 

Les vainqueurs, les vaincus tous les foibles humains 
8 . Sont-ils egalement Vouvrage de tes mains ? 


Great God! be Zamor's guide amidſt his deſarts. 
Would'ſt thou be God of the other world alone? 
Are th Europeans only born to pleaſe thee ? 

At thou one world's tyrant, and the other's father ? 
Victors, and vanquiſh'd, all the human race, 

Are not they equally thy handy-work ? 


Methinks I hear ſome ridiculous bigot exclaiming 
againſt theſe moving paſſages, and treating the au- 
thor as a Manichee. Ignorant creature ! not to know 
that the only way for a writer to raiſe the beauty 
pf one character, is to charge imperfections upon 
another, in order to ſhew the contraſt ; and that Al- 
pira's doubts give a luſtre to the eſtabliſh'd faith of 
Monteza. 


ith a paſſage worthy to be engrav'd in letters of 
gold; a maxim which ſovereigns ſhould always have 


dier monſters of human nature ought to meditate 
profoundly, and which all mankind ought to follow. 


Mais, renoncer aux Dieux, que l'on croit dans ſon 
1 cœur, 

a C'eſt le crime d'un lache, & non pas une erreur. 
OCeſt trahir a la fois ſous un maſque hipocrite, 
Et le Dieu qu'on prefere, & le Dieu que l'on quitte, 
Ceſt mentir au ciel meme, a Panivers, a ſoi. 


Had I renounc'd my Gods, yet ſtill belie- d 'em ; 

That had not been an error, but a crime, 

That had been mocking Heaven's whole hoſt at 
once, 

(The powers I quitted, and the power I choſe.) 

A change like that had diſciplin'd the tongue 

To lye to the whole world. to heaven, and con- 


ſcience. 
Vol II, H What 


conclude my extract of this piece, dear Iſaac, 


n their view; which the inquiſitors, perſecutors, and 
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What misfortunes, what guilt might men have g. 
caped, if they had been convinced of theſe princ 
ples! For want of this, how much blood that ha 
been ſpilt, has been ſpilt unjuſtly ! 

Farewell, dear Iſaac, and may the God of on 
fathers inlighten thy heart and thy underſtanding 
load thee with bleſſings and wealth, and give thee 
numerous family | 


SRTETTE RK LXV. 


The city of Milan, large and well-built.— The Mik. 
neſe pay great adoration to St Clou, or the Holy 
Nail.— The odd method made uſe of by the prieh 
to drive the Devil out of thoſe poſſeſſed, at the 
fhrine of St. Clou. At the carnival ſeaſon the nun 
and monks act farces publicly in the convent 

Deſcription of the chief theatre. The method d 
applauding the performers. The nobility very co. 
vetous. Aſſaſſinations frequent, and protected 

Many relics at Milan; the chief are thoſe of Charle 
Borromeo; Moſes's Rod, and the Serpent whit - 
Moſes ſet up in the Deſart. 


AARON MoNnCECaA to Jacos BRiTo. Morn 
RE Milan. —— {Wc 

Is a fortnight ago that I left Naples, and be. 
endeavouring to get as ſoon as I can to Swit 
zerland; yet I ſhall ftay a few days at Milan. Since 
I have been here, I have perceived a great mae c 
things that are worth a traveller's attention. Tit 
city is large, and well built; the French and Piel. 
monteſe, in whoſe power it is to be for ſome tin 
longer, are not much lov'd by the inhabitants; ang t 
the jealous huſbands eſpecially, ſigh for the happy) 
moment when the Germans are to come and delivd 
them from thole troubleſome gallants. | 

Since the French became maiters of Milan, wia at, 
has very much fallen in its price, and the number nt 
chriſtnings is conſiderably augmented, A great m- 


ny huſbands who never had children, and thoug! 


i dhe ſt, in 
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W their wives barren, now enjoy the tender appellation 
Jof father; which happy multiplication the zealots 
W aſcribe to the intercetlions of Charles Borromeo. 
E The aſtrologers ſay, tis owing to the happy influen- 
WT ces of the ſtars *; but the jealous huſbands think 
mat the French have much more ſhare in it, than ei- 
ther the ſaints or the celeſtial globes. They are 
E therefore impatient for the return of the Germans, 
Sand I doubt not but they will cauſe public thankſ- 
Lirings to be obſerved upon their arrival, to thoſe 
Saints in whom they place the greateſt truſt. 
q The Milaneſe, as well as the other Italians have 
oery great protectors or patrons with the Deity, to 
whom they have built magnificent temples. The 
principal advocates whom they have choſen in the 
celeſtial court, formerly lived in their city. Of theſe 
Clou F (which fignifies a nail) and Charles Borromeo 
are the moſt diſtinguiſhed. On the feitival of Clou, 
his ſhrine is laid upon the high altar of the dome, 
and the people come from all parts to proſtrate 
hemſelves before it. A multitude of folks that are 
poſſeſs'd with the Devil, come and put themſelves 
nto the moſt aſtoniſhing poſtures before the faint, 
orment themſelves, cry, howl, and, in ſhort, act the 
ame part at Milan, as the convulſionaries do at Paris, 
heir diſeaſes are cured after a very pleaſant man- 
er. A prieſt throws ſome flowers at them, which he 
plucks out of thoſe that adorn the ſaint's ſhrine ; and 
e devils, ſenſible of the ſmell of the pinks and vio- 
ts, become good-natur'd, peaceable, complaiſant, 
ater into converſation with the prieſts, and talk to 
nem very courteouſly, There is nothing ſo enga- 
ing to the curioſity of a philoſopher, as to be a ſpec- 


* The Almanac de Milan, a famous one. | 

I This requires ſome explanation: Jacob Brito hearing ſome 
K at Milan about the Holy Nail, thought it was really a 
nt, which had formerly exiſted in fleſh and bones; but tnis 
nt is only a great piece of iron, deify'd by avarice, on pre- 
ce that it was one of thoſe which had been drove into the 
ll croſs. There's half a hundred of thoſe nails in Europe 
every church that has one, does not ſcruple to cry down the 
h in order to prove its own to be genuine. Wh, 
H 2 tator 
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tator of thoſe ſcenes. The enthuſiaſms of the prief, 
eſs of Delphi were nothing to it. Among thoſe peg. 
ple ſo poſſeſs'd, who er the fame ceremony 
every year, there are ſome perſons to whom they 
teach ſeveral words of different languages; the 
prieſts make a great handle of this artifice, for th 
common people are very much ſurprized to hear: 
peaſant talk in a language which he never learn'd. 

Some time ago, a Nazarene doctor, who was in. 
terrogating one of thoſe people poſſeſs'd by the de. rr 
vil, forgot the queſtions which he was to aſc hin, 
and propoſed ſome to him that related to one of hi 
brethren ; who underſtanding the watch-word, thou e! 
he addreſs'd himſelf to him, and anſwer'd for hi 
comrade, This adventure ſomewhat aſtoniſhed the 
doctor; but he quickly recovered from his ſurpriz, 
which was only obſerved by thoſe who knew e 
ridicule and fraud of thoſe infernal comedies. 

The Milaneſe are altogether as ſuperſtitious as thei 
neighbours; but they accommodate their devotion 
to their pleaſures, and as the ſaints days procum 
them a great deal of diverſion, they take as mud 
of it as they can, eſpecially the fair ſex, the friag en, 
the gallants, the muſicians, and the ſellers of k 
monade. | 

The carnival at Milan is almoſt as gay as it is f 
Venice; that is a ſeaſon when all people abanda 
themſelves to pleaſure, and even the nuns in the con- 
vents-take their ſhare of it; for they act comedis 
one among another, dreſs themſelves like harlequin 
and ſcaramouches in linſey-woolſey, and at that tim 

ſiſter Dorothy and ſiſter Angelica become buffoons une 
jackpuddings. From Chriſtmas to Lent, people cron 
to the convents to look through the grates, and ( 
thoſe companies of female comedians, who acqul 
} themſelves wonderfully, and often play their pat 
better than real comedians. 
| The monks are in nothing inferior to the nuns 2 
to maſquerading, and they alſo act farces publicly! 
their convents ; the father prior acts the cuckold! 
a turn-ſpit ; the young noviciates act the parts of I 
gelt 
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Felica and Spineta to a prodigy ; and every ſoul, even 
J the lay- brothers, is for ſharing in the public diver- 
Fons. Theſe monks even extend the art farther; 
hey go to private houſes to act their parts, and for 
treat you may have a band of Franciſcans or Au- 
ruſtinians at your houſe a whole afternoon ; nay, you 
Hay pick and chuſe among all the different orders 
f monks: | 
Notwithſtanding theſe private companies of per- 
"mers, there are ſeveral others of true comedians 
iſpers d up and down the city. The chief theatre, 
hich is taken up by the opera, is magnificent, and 
tie decorations pompous. The Milaneſe have a par- 
cular way of applauding their actors and actreſſes; 
ey compoſe ſonnets, or elſe get ſome hackney- 
dets to write them; and when a virtuoſo or a virtu- 
a has ſung perfectly well, they ſcatter thoſe print- 
d ſonnets all about the theatre. Theſe ſongs are all 
f 'em in praiſe of ſome actor; and it often hap- 
ens that in their poetry, julius Cæſar, Tamerlane, 
d Mahomet II. are but ſtriplings compar'd to ſig- 
'ors Scalfi, Farenili, Sineſini, and other h-lves- of 
en, who have paid very dear for the advantage of a 
er voice. The Engliſh have another manner of 
pplauding, which is much more pleaſing to the 
ors: Inſtead of verſes, they ſcatter purſes full of 
oney; and the gentlemen virtuoſos are not ſo fond 
glory, as to prefer ſonnets to piſtoles. They are 
in to be content however with the former in Italy, 
here they can't do better; for there's no Milaneie 
at has a temptation to applaud” after the Engliſh 
anner. 
There are few nobility ſo covetous as thoſe of this 
untry; they have learnt the way to be ſaving, and 
divert themſelves at a ſmall expence; they get the 
jarges of all the public diverhons defray'd by a ſo- 
ty of citizens and merchants who are call'd Fa- 
Ini, becauſe they open the carnival by a maſque- 
le, in which they are dreſs'd like peafants. I he no- 
5 lend their palaces for the entertainments given hy 
F2quini, but they don't contribute a ſhilg o 
1 ne 
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the expence of them; and ſome of 'em would be oh 


fo let their houſes out to pay the rent, if they thought 


the thing wou'd not be known. 

'There is no place next to ps ors where aſliſi. 
nations are committed ſo ſaſe and cheap as at Mi. 
lan. Tis true the Germans and French are ver 
much againſt ſuch ſort of bargains; nevertheleh 
there are numbers of people eaſy enough to be found, 
who for a piſtole will deliver you from an enemy, 
When tis attended with any difficulty or delay, i 
order to cut all ceremony ſhort, they wait near ſome 
church for the perſon they intend to murder; and af. 
ter they have done the job, they go very coolly ini 
the church, and make it their ſanctuary. | 

I have made enquiry, dear Monceca, into the oi. 
gin of that immunity which has been granted to the 
temples of ſeveral different religions, and after {+ 
rious conſideration of the motives that occaſioned this 
cuſtom, I don't find any other than the ambition d 
the prieſts : Thoſe among the Egyptians, the Greek, 
and the Ifraelites our forefathers, who had the care 
of the divine worſhip, were every whit as ambitious 
as thoſe among the moderns : They thought to gain 
the reſpect of private men, by giving them a ſanctuary 
in any diſaſters that might happen to them, but ne- 
ver diſtinguiſhed between the crime and the mii 
fortune, ſo that the aſſaſſin found as much ſecurity in 
the temple, as the man that ſhed blood involuntarih. 
The Nazarene monks retained this cuſtom in coun- 
tries where they had the entire rule. They alſo gras 
ted the ſame privileges to their churches and mon 
ſeries, as were indulg'd to the palaces of ſovereign 
and their ambaſſadors. But the rights which the 
arrogated to themſelves were ſo abuſed by then, 
that they became noxious to civil ſocicty ; there wi 
no crime ever ſo great, but found a ſanctuary among 
them; whereas princes,. who have a power to gall 
immunities, only protect thoſe perſons, whoſe faul 
are pardovab'e, and not inconſiſtent with the charac 
ter of the man of honour. An ambaſſador waull 
cestanly not have given any fackter to Cartoucht; 
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on the contrary, there's not one but would have cau- 
ſed him to be arreſted, But that infamous robber, 
in ſpite of his crimes, wou'd have met with entire 
Safety in Italy in one of the moſt paultry chapels. 
Alas! dear Monceca, is it the pleaſure of the Deity | 
chat his altars ſhould give a ſanction to wickedneſs ? 
Is it not abſurd to build temples to the Almighty, 
only to furniſh retirement and ſhelter for villains? 
How cruel is that ſuperſtition, which under the veil 
ot piety gives ſuch authority to guilt? Happy are 
WE thoſe Nazarene nations which have not given into 
WE this error, and which puniſh tranſgreſſions even in the 
WE {anftuary. > 
Milan is furniſhed with as good, and as powerful 
eelics as any town in Italy; thoſe of Charles Borrg- 
WE mco, which are the moſt conſiderable, are kept in a 
comn made of ſeveral pieces of rock cryſtal, join'd 
together by plates of ſilver gilt. The body of this 
(WE Nazarene is ſtill to be ſeen entire thro” the cryſtal ; 
indeed, notwithſtanding the extraordinary care that 
e vas taken in embalming it, part of his noſe has by 
length of time received ſome damage. A monk 
of whom I aſk'd the reaſon, aſſured me, that God 
bad permitted this, becauſe the ſaint in his life-time _ 
WF had been too fond of ſweet odours, and that the loſs 
„of one half of his noſe was the puniſhment of his 
0 {enſuality. If the Deity was thus to ſtigmatiſe the 
killings of all the Nazarene ſaints, I really believe 
„dere are few of the canoniſed friars that, wou'd have 
„tongue left in their mouths, for they have been ge- 
1 WF verally prodigious gormandiſers, and great lyars. 
15 If the Jews, dear Monceca, had a taſte for relics, 
e might find ſome at Milan that would ſuit our ſy- 
0, ago gues perfectly well. Moſes's rod is kept in the 
v3 cathedral of this city: Tis true, that it is not proved 
oo demonſtration to be the ſame rod which was made 
ro uſe of by that prophet, for they ſhew another at 
Wome in the church of St. John de Lateran ; there- 
WM fore, the ſureſt way not to be miſtaken would be to 
buy both, or eife charitably to ſuppoſe, what is very 
joilble, that the legiſlatar had two rods. In the 
collecting 
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| pon trifles, nor be too critical, but tale 
the whole in the lump as the Nazarenes doi If we 


were minutely to examine every thing that is ſaid 


touching Moſes's rod, we ſhould be at leaſt as much 
confounded. as they are. The rabbi Abarbanel has 
wrote a long diſſertation upon this rod, in which he 
tells a great many extravagant things, and affirms ma- 
giſterially, that Moſes carried it to the mountain 
where he died, and that it was laid in that prophet 
tomb. I could! wiſh that the rabbi Arbabanel wou'd 
dome the favour. to tell. me, who reveal'd this fad 
to him; till then we may ſafely make ſhift with the 
two rods which the Nazarenes have; ànd if a third 
appears, it is but buying that too. 

There is alſo a relique of much more note in ano- 


ther church *; tis the ſerpent; which Moſes ſet up in 


the deſart. As to this relique, there are not two of 


the ſort as there are of the rod; but let the Naza- 


renes ſay what they will of it, I queſtion whether it 
was cotemporary with that prophet. I ſhould: rather 
take it for a memorial of ſome extraordinary event, 2 
the gooſe of the capitol. Therefore I would not 
adviſe our ſynagogues to offer to trouble themſelves 
with · this piece of. antiquity, which I think to be 
Roman, rather than Egyptian. This famous ſerpent, 
which is of braſs, is placed upon a column of mar. 
ble. How ſtark blind are ſome men] let's pity them, 
dear Monceca, rather than deſpiſe them. Folly is 
the very appendix of human nature. Happy are 
they to whom heaven has granted a little more under- 
ſtanding than to ſome of their fellow creatures, 

- Fare thee well, dear Monceca; as ſoon as I get 
into Switzerland I ſhall write to thee. Live content 
and happy. | 


In the veſtry of the church of St. Ambroſe. 
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LETTER LXVI. 


\ compariſon. between the antient and modern ora- 
tors, The former adjudg'd to be moſt excellent; 
ſuppoſed to be owing to the nature and ſublimity of 
their ſubjects.— Able councellors and orators much 

better rewarded in England chan in France,— Pa- 
tru, an excellent advocate in France liv'd and died 
very poor; while Chapellain a ſorry writer was 
penſioned by the king.— Boileau's generoſity to 

Patru. | : 


AARON MoNCECa to Isaac Oxis. 


K 


Paris 
INCE I heard from thee laſt, I doubt not but 
O chou art arriv'd in Egypt; and I write to thee 
with a firm confidence that there my letter will find 
hee. Our friend Jacob Brito, who is on the point 
ff leaving Italy, and going to Switzerland, has 
nade very good remarks in his travels, which he 
as been ſo kind as to communicate to me. I hope 
ou wilt not have leſs complaiſance, and that thou 
pilt communicate to us both every thing that thou 
indeſt remarkable or conſiderable in Egypt. 

[ ſhall endeavour ta get as much improvement as 
poſſible by my ſtay at Paris. I was yeſterday at the 
public court of the parliament, and heard two of the 
noſt celebrated adyocates of the kingdom plead: I 
as very much pleaſed with their ſpeeches, which 
ere really beautiful; the ſtile was clear and accurate, 
and ſo eloquent, that all the audience applauded 
hoſe two able advocates. Yet to compare French 
ratory with that of Cicero and Demoſthenes, their 
nerit appears to be much inferiour to that of the 
tients; for they have neither their majeſty, nor 
e ſublimity of their genius, nor their fire of imagi- 
lation, Being fully convinc'd, after inquiry into the 
wſe of this difference, that it cou'd not be this, 
mely, that Cicero and Demoſthenes were men not 
d be match'd, becauſe nature had not forgot = 
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ſhe form'd their brains, I diſcover'd, that the adm 
tages of the antient orators were owing to their ſitu. 
tion, and to the ſubjects of which they treated. 
There are ſome ſubjects which ſpontaneouſly fu 
niſh the mind with ideas that are grand, ſublim Wi 
and magnificent, and which don't need the diſpoi-Wih 
tion of phraſes, and the harmony of words to eb. 
vate the mind, fince the plaineſt terms are ſufficient 
to expreſs them, In ſpeaking of the Divinity, {Mi 
inſtance, all the ideas which the underſtanding ii 
ceives of him, engage it, ſeize it, and in a manne 
tranſport it beyond its ſphere. Then the moſt con- 
mon diction, provided it be plain and diſtinct, ani 
clearly conveys the ideas, is ſufficient to give ener 
to the diſcourſe, and the plaineſt eloquence becoma 
ſublime. Of the truth of this, we have a deciſive in 
ſtance in the book of Geneſis, where God fay, 
“Let there be light; and there was light.” Gen 
cap. v. ver. 3. In this expreſſion, which even tix 
Pagans own to be ſublime, the obedience of the thin 
created ſeems to conform to the will of the creat 
in the ſame moment. What ideas are there nd 
convey'd to the mind in ſuch ſimple terms? © Tit 
power of God, the creation of light, clearnel 
form'd by a ſingle word, and granted to the univeri 
by the goodneſs of an immenſe and omnipotent be 
ing.” The choice of words, and an affected tun 
of the phraſe, wou'd have diminiſfi d the ſublint 
ſimplicity of this paſſage. 

If it be confeſs'd that the ſubject is of infinit 
ſervice to the orator, and can in ſome meaſure render 
him eloquent without the help of art, it will be ea 
to diſcover the true reaſon of the ſuperiority of tix 
antients over the moderns. 

An advocate of the parliament of Paris has a n 
table cauſe to defend, when he pleads for the fortun 
or eſtate of a private man. If it be an affair wheren 
any perſon of diſtinction is concern'd, tis the ſubjed 
of a celebrated plea. But whatſoever ſuit an ad- The 
cate may defend at Paris, there is not one cauſe, tit 


merits of which ſtripp'd of its ornaments, can infit 
tl 
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ee audience with a certain greatneſs of mind, ſeize 
Heir attention at once, and raiſe it to notions which 
Tee in a manner unknown to them. What mind can 
Welp being affected, when an orator ſays that he pleads 
Wor the fortune of a king ? The beginning of Cicero's 
ration for king Dejotarus, and the whole exordium 
L ff the ſaid plea, which is a maſter-piece of elo- 
Wuence, is not ſo much oblig'd for its beauty to the 
; fliſtance of art, as to the dignity of the ſubject. 
Let an advocate prepoſſeſs his audience in the ſub- 
Wimeſt terms, “ let him plead for a Frenchman op- 
Preſs'd with the ſtripes of fortune, a victim to the 
priciouſneſs of deſtiny ; were he to ſet him off as 
man endow'd with virtues that put his perſecutors 
> the bluſh ; and were he to intereſt the Gods them- 
lves as well as a man in the arret which is to decide 
he fate of his client,” he may by the choice of harmo- 
vous terms, and by the beautiful cadence of his phra- 
s, ſtrike the ear agreeably, but he will never en- 
age the mind, and never raiſe it to ſo high a degree, 
that orator will, who only ſays, © I plead for the 
ortune of a king,” &c. There's a natural ſublimity 
theſe words ; they offer above twenty ideas to the 
nderſtanding ; they are expreſſive of the grandeur 
f the ſubject treated of; they repreſent to the mind 
king, who is the judge of others, oblig'd to defend 
imſelf, and in ſhort- they engage it in favour of the 
erſon attack'd, on account of the dignity and majeſty 
f his rank. ö 
As lofty as is the beginning of the oration for 
hejotarus, it perhaps coſt Cicero leſs pains than the 
reamble of his oration for * But in the firſt 
e pleaded for a king, and in the ſecond for a poet. 
he beginning -of the firſt Catiline oration is judg'd 
y all mankind to be a piece of perfect eloquence ; 
grant it is, but what was the ſubje& of it? What 
asthe reaſon of that celebrated apoſtrophe of the 
ator? No leſs than a republic which was miſtreſs 
| the world, in danger of immediate deſtruction 
om a rebel. 
The dignity of the ſubjects treated of 8 
deter- 


page of thoſe of le Maitre. Of what importance is! 


ſuch a father of the church, or ſuch a lawyer! 4 
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determines the degree of the orators eloqueney, 


and no wonder therefore when we ſee in Demoſthens 
and Cicero ſuch paſſages as ſtrike and engage y 


more ſtrongly than thoſe we meet with in the modem { 
They were neither more learned, nor more witty thy - 
the latter, but they went upon ſubje&s which fur : 
niſh'd both wit and learning, and led naturally tot 0 
ſublime. It wou'd be eaſy to ſhew that in the ori. © 
nary cauſes pleaded by Cicero, he is not ſuperior T. 
Patru and Errard; and if both the latter had liy{ : 
at Rome, they wou'd -not have been inferior to hin C 
in any thing. 1 
The advocates general of the parliaments hari | 
more in their power, than meer advocates, to er ce; 
the advantages of the Greek and Roman oraton , . . 
for they are ſometimes employ'd in cauſes of weiꝗ co. 
and importance to the good of the ſtate and in thy Th 
diſcourſes which they make in their remonſtranc of 
they are capable of ſpeaking with a certain dignity, ple 
which comes up pretty near to the Roman grandeu Wl mi- 
But their genius is impoveriſh'd and weaken'd hy the 
number of trifling niceties, and an inſfignificalhf the 
detail of formalities. "Tis with the French mag or 
trates as with the ſcholaſtic philoſophers ; and tak nec 
away their common beaten maxims, they know or 
where to fix themſelves. Were it not for Ariſtott, Wc 
Whie 


a regent of N is apt to think that the ligt 
of nature only ſerves to miſlead us, and the gene 
rality of the gownmen wou'd not perſume to hold a 
opinion which they don't find in Cujas, Moulin, au 
Argentre. 

Among the antients, . the freedom of thinking 
was one of the principal cauſes of eloquence. Ti 
Greeks and the Romans were not ſo fond of leu 
ing upon the authority of other men, as of building 
upon reaſons that ſeem'd to convince their own pri 
judgment. There are not ſo many quotations in all ti 
pleadings of Cicero and Demoſthenes, as in the ff 


that ſuch an opinion was maintain'd by ſuch a doe 


aught to be no more valued than that of an ignoramus. 
"Tis a folly to go about to jullify the tailings of 
ſome men ; but what is gocd in them, there's an ab- 
ſolute neceſſity of commending them; but to deify 
their defects is ridiculous idolatry. What, becauſe 
forſooth du Moulin and d"'Argentre are not agreed in 
certain queſtions, muſt 1 not dare to determine in a 
int which to me appears clear and evident? Muſt 
I ſpend whole years rather before I come to a deter- 
mination? An enquiry ſo inſignificant, blunts the 
penetrating faculty of the mind, and exhauſts its 
vivacity and force, | | 
The Engliſh take a ſurer way to attain to the ſcien- 
ces; they only grant their conſent to truth. The 
authority of all the authors both antient and modern, 
cou'd not force them not to make uſe of their reaſon. 
They judge of things by the ideas which they have 
of themſelves, and not by the notions of other peo- 
ple. The liberty which the Engliſh nation enjoys, 
might alſo be a very great aſſiſtance to ſuch as apply 
themſelves to eloquence. A ſpeaker at the head of 
the commons, Who talks for the welfare and ſafety 
of his country, who informs the ſovereign cf the 
neceſſities of his ſubjects, who renews tae aflurances 
of that mutual alliance, and feciprocal conduct be- 
"tween the prince and the people, treatz of matters 
which are of equal importance to the ſubjects of the 
Greek and Roman orators, It wou'd not therefore 
be an exttaordinary thing to find eloquence carry'd 
0 a farther degree in England than it is in France. 
Ambition itleif may be of very great ſervice towards 
it. An able advocate at Paris gains five or fix hun- 
dred thouſand livres at moſt in his whole life-time; 
but be he ever ſo eloquent, he has only a daily ſalary 
for his learning and his talents, and that's all the re- 
wards he muſt expect. In England many honours 
ae annex'd to perſons of a diſtinguiſh'd genius. An 
able orator may be choſe for the advocate of nig 
wuntry ; and his eloquence promotes him to a rank 
In life, which nothing but pure merit can lead che 
Vor. II. 1 way 
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it be contrary to reaſon, and the public, benefit, it 
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way to. Tf the offices of preſident au Mautier; 
France were beſtow'd upon thoſe advocates ty 
diſtinguiſn'd themſelves moſt, I doubt not but 4 
bar wou'd make a more illuſtrious figure than it dy 
now. The ambition of attaining to the chief of 
of the magiſtracy wou'd be a greater'incitement 
tze ſtudy of eloquence, and the advocate when 
came once to know that he was born and cut oe 
for great eniployments, wou'd entertain greater u 
more noble ideas. 4% 

The orators are to blame, as well as others of i 

learned, in ſetting money up for their mark, rat 

than glory. I have been acquainted with a pr 
many authors in my time; and when I have tal 
to them of ſome of their works which I have thoul 
were not ſo accurate as they ſhould be, they {a 
% hat wou'd you have us to do? The bookſell 
give us but half a piſtole a ſheet, what can q 
perform that is good at that price? "Tis the fam 

nnd, with the advocates, I have but ten pill 
fee for a pleading, ſays one, ſhall I ſweat and tai 
a Cauſe for ſuch a poor ſum as that? I plead as a 
paid, and the merchandize I give, is worth them 
ney Þ receive. 

Tis impoſible therefore that an orator in Frat 
can apply himſelf to perfect his art, and to get 
eſtate at the ſame time. It muſt be his option eil 
to reſolve to be poor, or not to produce any buti 
perfect pieces. Tis impoſſible that the great num 
of cauſes which many of the advocates underilt 
fhou'd be defended as they ought ; for one advot 
often pleads more cauſes in a year, than Cicero 
Demoſthenes did in the whole courſe of their live 

Eloquence has been carry'd much farther in | 
pulpic, than at the bar. The compoſers of ſerm 
panegyrics, and funeral orations, were either in a 
nent polts, or elſe expected that they ſhou'd be 
vanc'd to ſuch by means of their talents ; Their 
was to pleaſe, and not to amaſs wealth; and to Þ 
fect their talents was their only ſtudy, They! 
another advantage allo over the oratois of thei 


ll their ſubjects furniſh'd them with a vaſt fund of 
atter, which was ſublime, and enough to elevate 
je mind by being barely contemplated, Is any 
ing more grand and majeſtic than the explanation 
the orders and decrees of the Deity ? Any thing 
at touches, ſtrikes, or more engages men than the 
incipal rules of morality, and the fundamental points 
their religion? Bourdaloue, Boſſuet, Flechier, &c. 
re much more perfect in their kind than Pat ru, 
Maitre, and Errard, yet they were not more elo- 
jent than the latter; but their ſubjects were more 
and and extenſive, and they cou'd afford as much 
ne to poliſh their works, as was neceſſary to perfect 
m. The caſe is not the ſame with the advocates : 
tra who was for preferring glory to riches, and 
jo content with a reputation, went thro' a certain 
mber of pleadings with very great care, both 
d and died a poor man, He was aſſiſted by a 
t, whoſe generoſities repair'd the injuries done 
im by the caprices of fortune “. ; 
hat a ſcandal is it to the French that ſuch a man 
Patru was almoſt ready to be ftarv'd, while Chapel - 
, and a parcel of ſorry authors were allow'd 
iderable penſions ? This dear Ifaac, 1: an affect- 
inſtance of thoſe prejudices, and that ill taſte 
ich prevail ſometimes in the molt polite and the 
ſtages. That of Lewis the XIV. was fertile in 
„ and he was a monarch that rewarded them like a 
rous magnificent prince; but he almoſt forgot 
of the greateſt men in this kingdom, while he 
p'd his favours on the worſt of all poets | 
areweli dear Iſaae, live content and happy, let 
bear from thee often. 


— ACSC. 


M. Patru wanting money, had a mind to fell his library 
au hearing the reſolution of this poor ſcholar, bought 
Irary, but would never take the books till Patru was 


n had very, conſiderable penſions allow d him to 
lung Day, 
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LETTER LXVII. 


Character of the Parifian nuns. The ſtory of one 
of them related by herſelf.— Reflections thereon, 


AARON MoxcECA to Jacos Brito, 
Paris. 


H E manners of the Parifian nuns, dear Brito, 
are much regular than thoſe of the Venetian 
not that they think their condition more agreeable 
than. the others, but the check and reſtraint which 
they live under at Paris, make them virtuous in fpit 
of themſelves, and ſupport that diſcretion of their, 
which cou'd not reſiſt the temptations that are to 
ſtrong for the Venetian ladies. The nunneries in thi 
city are priſons full of innocent victims, devotel 
to avarice or ambition. The French, who har 
good nature and compaſiion for the unfortunate, de 
part from that character in nothing but the cruel ul 
which they make of thoſe convents. 

Half of the fathers at Paris are as barbaroust 
their daughters as certain people of Peru, who ker 
the women they take in war for their concubine 
maintain the children they have by them as delicate 
as poſſible, till they are thirteen years of age, all 
then eat them“ . The practice of the French is mu 
the ſame; when they have three or four daughte 
they get a huſband for the eldeſt, or for the favouni 
and ſtrictly confine all the reſt, whom they deen 
from their birth to ſuffer a thouſand torments. * 
don't think, ſays Montaigne, that 'tis ſo cruel | 
eat a man after he is dead, as when he is alive.“ 
am of his opinion, dear Brito, and to tell thee! 
real ſentiment, I would ſooner forgive a father 
killing his infant the moment it was born, than! 
nurſe it to ſuch an age, to prepare it for the ſuffen 
of horrid torments as long as it liv'd ; for that is re 


The Hiſtory of the Incas, lib, i. cap 12. 
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e caſe of moſt of the nuns : And of this I can aſſure 
hee from my own knowledge, having been many 
mes in convents with the chevalier de Maiſin, who 
ade me acquainted with two or three kinſwomen of 
Wis, that are doom'd to paſs all their days in tormeats, 
l aid once to a cetrain nun, You are not ſo un- 
Nappy as you imagine; while you are ſequeſtred from 
ee world and its perplexities, your life ſlides on ſe- 
Fenely ; nothing ought to trouble you; you are not 
Wiſturb'd by any family cares. In ſhort, you have 
e very three things in which the chiefeſt happineſs 
onſiſts, viz. Virtue, Health, and Competency. © You 
re miſtaken, ſaid ſhe, I have neither of theſe three in- 
redients. As for my virtue it is a victue per force, and 
jot what I have acquir'd by choice and pre-engage- 
nent ; 'tis therefore rather a conſtraint which hinders 
ne from ſubmitting to the temptation, without depriv- 
pg me of the inclination, than a real hatred that I 
ave to fin. The grates are a guard to my chaſtity and 
podeſty ; yet I don't find my heart the leſs tender. 
Df what avail is therefore a virtue, which can be of 
jo ſervice towards calming the mind? a virtue, 
hich is ſuch no longer, than while it has not the li- 
erty of becoming vice? N 

My health has been deſtroy'd for a long time: 
That with melancholy, the regret for being confin'd 
ithout deſerving it, and what with the deſpair of be- 
g reſtor'd to liberty, my blood is corrupted ; I have 
enerally ſuch a ſinking of ſpirits, that I am ready to 
ie, beſides frequent terrible fits of the head-ache ; 
nd before I have ſeen much of the winter, my phy- 
lans tell me, that I ſhan't live till the ſpring ; yer [ 
ave often baffled their predictions, tho' by what ac- 
ent, I know not. X 
* *Tis aue I have what is neceſſary, but what does 
avail to happineſs, for- the body to be nouriſhed, 
d the mind only fed with gall and wormwood ? 
Wreover, how many plagues and mortifications do | 
fer for this competency ? Being forc'd day ar 
ght to obey the call of a bell. I ſcarce have cloſed 


I 3 pitch, 


y eye-lids, but J muſt riſe, tho' it be as dark as 
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pitch, to haiten to mattins, where for an hour I mum» 
ble ſome Latin prayers of which I hardly underſtand 
one word ; and in three or four hours after I have 
got to bed again, I muſt return to the offices. My 
whole life, in ſhort, is ſpent in reciting my breviary, 
and in hearing the dull — of my lady abbels, 
a fantaſtical, moody, odd, peeviſh and ſuperſtition n 
creature, like all old women, who offers to God thy 
torments which ſhe makes me ſuffer®, 

« Conſider now, Sir, continued this nun, if my n. 
condition is ſo ſerene as you imagine, and whether! 
enjoy the three main ingredients of ſovereign happi- 
neſs? I own, ſaid I, that I am deceiv'd in the noti- ths 
on I had of it; but for Gop's ſake, pray tell me, Un 
how you could find in your heart to make vows that Nor; 
wou'd render you fo unhappy ? I will now, faid ſhe, 
give you the hiſtory of the vocation of three fourth 
of the nuns to the monaſtic ſtate; for they are call 
to it in the ſame manner as 1 Was. enc 

As ſoon as I came to be fix or feven years call 
age, my mother, who was abſolutely determin'd that Hai 
I ſhou'd go into a convent, whipp'd me regularly 
twice a-day ; the leaſt fault that I committed wa 
puniſh'd with the utmoſt ſeverity, and with this fi- 
gour was I treated till T was nine years old. At 
length I was told that I was to go into a convent to be 
a boarder there with one of my aunts who was a nun, 
and had been inform'd of the ſtate of life for which! 
was defign'd. The two firſt months that J paſs'd in 
the monaſtery, I thought my ſelf in paradiſe. My 
aunt, inſtead of flaps o the face, gave me ſugar-plums; 
there was now no more chaſtiſement, no more rept- 
mands ; I was treated with extraordinary tenderneh 
and bleſs'd the happy moment that I enter'd the con- 
vent. My mother ſometimes took me out with ber er b. 


to dine at her houſe ; but thoſe very days were dal © ! 
of ſorrow and affliction, for I always return'd in tearyh'0 « 
to my aunt, who. comforted me for the cuffs and cli ye 
| en or 

* Cffie a Dieu les tourmens qu'elle me fait ſouffrir. Boileoiſed be 


gat. x. : ay 1, 
wy 


5 


ie which my mother gave me in abundance. In fine, 
[ maſt now take my choice, that is toſſay, return to my 
mother, or commence a nun. You will eaſily judge 
chat I did not heſitate which to do, and I ſaid I wou'd 
take the veil, My mother before ſhe: conſented to 


lig d to intreat her, for the very thing that ſhe long'd 
moſt of all to grant me. At laſt, after many petitions 
ſhe ſaid ſhe was willing that Iſhou'd be a. nun; but 
hat I might never repent my vocation, ſhe added, 


I might not determine myfelf without knowing why 
dr wherefore. She forc'd me to go for a fortnight to 
her houſe ; and really that fortnight fully confirm'd 
me in my purpoſe; She made me rife every morning 
at fix a clock: A curſed jade of a milliner, on pre- 
ence of ſetting me off ſuitable to a miſs of my quality 
pull'd my locks for three or four hours together: A 

pair of ſtays was made for me in which 1 had ſcarce 
liberty to breathe. There's a neceſſity, ſaid my mo- 
her, for dreſſing with care, to go abroad, She car- 
y'd me to paſs the day in ſome aſſemblies of old goſ- 
pe, where J ſate with a demure countenance for five 
r {1x hours together; | 

At laſt came the happy day, when 'twas in my 


d my ſtays and all my finery, bid adieu for ever to 
at deviliſh milliner, and came back to my aunt. 


onſtraint of which ſo many women are idolizers ! 
hat? is this a world that people ſhou'd ever be ſor- 
to be ſeparated from] They that are ſo, muſt ei- 
ber be very filly, or know but little of it. 


ou'dever Civorce me from this houſe, - I ſpent my 


en or twenty years of age, I began to find that 1 
id been deluded. The people of the world, whom 
ay 11 the parlour, ſcatter d the miſt from my eyes; 
By 
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ſhe told me, when I was ſixteen years of age, that 1 


my option, obſerv'd great ceremony; ſhe refuſed at 
firſt to grant me my requeſt, and I was actually ob- 


that ſhe wifh'd firſt to ſhew me the world a little, that 


dower to chuſe either the world or a convent. I quit- 


ow happy, ſaid I to her, is it to be free from that 


Having theſe ideas, I made vows that nothing 


iſt years in tranquility, but when I came-to- be nine- 
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maſter ; the ſinging of the birds, the ſight of men, WR" 
and of myſelf too, when, I turn'd to my looking 
glaſs ;. and above all, my own heart told me. that 1 
was not made to be inſenſible : But alas”! to what 
purpoſe ſhow'd I have been ſenſible ! My defires woud 
only have been an aggravation of my, misfortune. [ 
endeavour'd at firſt to diſpel my uneaſineſs by read- 
ing; but the more diſcoveries I made, - the more waz * 

my mind diſturb d. The books that pleas d me mod, 
were romances; of which I was fond to the laſt de. 
gree, ſo that I bede d the moſt tender paſſages with 
my tears. A lady of my acquaintance was. ſo com- 
plaiſant as to lend me the books, and I ſoon exhauſted 
her library. My vexation for having quitted the n 
world, and for being the melancholy victim of the Ntne 
ambition and avarice of my family, has made my life Mme: 
a hurthen to me, I expected nothing to ſet me at li- Mert 
berty but death, which I wiſh for, much rather than ig 
fear. My mother at the ſame time is as unhappy a 1 
myſelf; ſhe had made a ſacrifice of me for the better I blin 
ſettlement of my eldeſt ſiſter in marriage, who died per. 
a few days after the ceremony ; ſo that my family ha Who: 
no child left but me, and the eſtate goes to a remote thei 
collateral branch which ſhe hates, and has reaſon to ny e 
complain of. It ſeems as if heaven had taken care is f 
revenge my cauſe.” - With o! 
I know not, dear Brito, what thou think'ſt of this 1 
barbarous practice of the Nazarene papiſts, in con hep; 
fining their daughters. But, in my opinion, he mul Hef v 
have the heart of a Cannibal who invented a cuſton, N rene 
which, under a pretence of devoting ſouls to Gon, 
renders a number of innocent people for ever unhap 
Py. LT have often talk'd with the Nazarenes concert 
ing this uſage, ſo contrary to reaſon and the law d 
nature. They endeavour to juſtify it by reaſons d 
ſtate ; „If,“ ſay they, * all the daughters were to a 
married, families could not ſupport themſelves in! 
certain rank, and they would be oblig'd to make ur 
ſuitable matches,” Wretched argument! which i 
no other foundation than the Rupid vanity of fon 
nol 
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and other nations do? Are they leſs, attentive to pre- 
ſerve the privileges of their nobility, than the French 
or the Spaniards ? No, ſurely ; but they take more care 
net to ſuffer themſelves to be blinded by old pre- 
judices. If there was no nun in France, a nobleman 
indeed would not marry a girl with a hundred thou- 
ſand crowns fortune; nor, on the other hand, would 


ve look into families in general, and conſider the 
eſtates that come into, or go out of ſuch families, dur- 
ng the courſe of a century, we ſhall find it much the 
ſame. Beſides, of what ſervice is it to the ſtate and 
the republic, that certain private men accumulate im- 
menſe wealth? This is rather contrary to the intereſt 
of the public; for 'tis the better for a kingdom, where 
its wealth 1s divided into juſt proportions. 

Let us leave the Nazarenes, dear Brito, in their own 
blindneſs : Is it our buſineſs, whom they ſo cruelly 
perſecute, to endeavour to open their eyes? But why 
ſhou'd we wonder at it, when they thus perſecute even 
their own children? Thou can'ſt not imagine how ma- 
ny convents of nuns there are in France; every town 
is full of 'em, and I fancy they are as numerous as 

thoſe of the monks, | 
| Take care of thyſelf, dear Brito; live content and 


happy; and may heaven grant thee a large family, 


erf which thou wilt make a better uſe than the Naza- 


ances do. 
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nobles infatuated with their condition; a vanity ay. 
Pyrejudicial as the plague to the good of ſociety. How- 
Io the Engliſh, the Swedes, the Pruſſians, the Danes, 


he be oblig'd to give ſuch a fortune to his ſiſter. If 
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LETTER LXVII. 


A Deſcription of the city of Geneva.—RefleQtions on 

their policy, government, and commerce.—The 
religion and manners of the inhabitants.— The Ita- 
lians hate the Geneveſe.— A ſtory of a Piedmon- 
teſe preacher; and the abſurdity of his doctrine. 


| Jacon BRTTO to Aaron Monceca. 


/ Geneva. 
ls now fix days that IJ have been at Genera, 
where my ſtay has been longer than I intend- 
ed. The city was formerly very ill built, but for 
ſome years" paſt has been embelliſh'd with a great 
number of new houſes, the architecture of which is of b. 
a very good taſte. The fortifications of Geneva are 
good and regular; men are perpetually at work upon * 
them; and the citizens contribute with pleaſure to the of 
neceſſary expences of finiſhing them, having renew'd 
the impoſts that were laid for ede the expences of 
for ten years“. The Geneveſe might ſpare them- 
ſelves the charge of theſe fortifications, which coſt 
them an infinite ſum of money; for their allianco WF 
with France, and the proteſtant cantons are their ſe- | 
curity againſt the inſults and invaſions of the Savoy- los 
ards, their common enemy, from whoſe dominion the 
they formerly reyolted. ſelf 
There are two reafons that oblige France and the : 
Switzers to protect this republic; tis not the inte- lk 
reſt of the French to ſuffer the Savoyards and the of 
Piedmonteſe to gain ground on this fide of the Alps; 
nor is it the intereſt of the proteſtant cantons to ſuffer 
a city to be deſtroy'd or ſubdued, which may be 
look d upon as the metropolis of the Calviniſt reli- 

ion. | 

, Therefore, as both religion and ſtate- policy con- 
ſpire to the defence of the Geneveſe, I can't imagine 
what is their motive for rendering their city as ſtrong nere 
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® This letter was wrote before the late troubles in Geneva. 


45 the beſt places in Europe, I am apt to think that, 
according to the rules of true policy, their conduct 

is to be condemn'd. France had never been tempted \ 
to break her alliance with Geneva, if the latter had 

Rill remain'd in its former condition. Who can tell 

whether hereafter ſhe' will not al er her mind ? To 
expoſe a fine lady to the view of a gentleman, whoſe 
heart is very apt to be inflam'd, and who may hit 

upon the ſecret of making himſelf happy, is running a 
very great riſque. A day may come, perhaps, when 

the Geneveſe will repent their having deck'd and 

tiimm'd their city like a new bride: Some king of 
France may happen to fall in love with her, and to 
marry her contrary to the rules. I know that the 

proteſtant cantons would oppoſe the match, but per- 

haps it wou'd be out of their power to hinder its tak- 

ing effect; and when ſuch a thing is once done, 

twou'd be as difficult to wreſt Geneva out of the hands 

of a French monarch, as it was heretofore for Mene- 
laus to reſcue his dear Helen from the clutches 

of the Trojans. I have ſometimes talk'd jeſtingly 

with ſeveral of the citizens about this pretended uni- 

on. They told me, they had nothing to fear in that 

reſpect, and that were their city in its utmoſt ſtate of 
perfection, it wou'd not make France amends for the 

loſs of the alliance of the proteſtant cantons, and for 

the charges ſhe wou'd be oblig'd to be at to make her- 

ſelf mittreſs of it. 

The principal commerce of Geneva, conſiſts in 
ſilks, books, and ſeveral other forts of merchandize, 
of which they ſend great quantities into all foreign 
countries; but tis remarkable that they print few 
books in this city that treat of matters relating to pro- 
teltantiſm ; for it would be a hard matter to vend 
them, becauſe the bookſellers of England . and Hol- 
land have it in their power to ſurniſh all the Naza- 
ene proteſtants, and el, ecially the French refugees, 
wit ſuch books to better advantage. At Geneva 
tterefore they print the works of all the Spaniſh and 
lian doctors ; Sanches, Eſcobar, Suares, Molina, 
bellarmin, Cajetano, &c. are oblig d to the proteſtants 
or perpetuating their works, which the Geneveſe 
Print 
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print juſt as they are, inſomuch that, notwithſtanl 
ing the difference of religion, they never alter a ſingh 
word, even in the books which are the moſt oppyjy 
to theirs. 7J | | 
But the Nazarene papiſts are ſeldom fo ſincere, fi 
they augment or diminiſh all wag: that paſs throuy 
their hands juſt as pleaſes them. In the infancy 4 
printing. they added a paſſage of twenty lines in tt 
hiſtory of Joſephus, but were afterwards oblig'd 
© own the uncertainty of that paſſage, which is no g 
be metavith in the generality of their MSS. Th 
Moliniſts in the laſt century publiſh'd ſeveral editin 
of Janſenius, in which were the famous propoſitin 
that were condemn'd ; but in the former edition 
man muſt have the talent of making white black! 


find them there, | » 
The Geneveſe, in the general, are fat and lu " 
they are reckon'd ill-natur'd and ſtingy, but u 
character which they don't deſerve, for they are 3 it 
lite and affable, and much more ſo than all th ede 
neighbours. Tis true that they have a ſuſpicion . 
foreigners of the Romith religion; but they are - 
pardon'd for miſtruſting their molt mortal enem bis 


who have more than once endeavour'd to lay a 
for them. They are very trugal and temperate, a 
affect to appear particularly grave; which is a paſi 
that often makes them run into a ridiculous excels 
One failing, which is common to all the inh 
tants of Geneva, is the too violent hatred they beat 


the popiſſi religion. They fondiy indulge themle — 
in ſuch notions as ſeem to be the moſt contrary to i zmily 
and when it happens to be the ſubject of converlatnl * 
they talk like enthuſiaſts. I don't blame them for . he 
jecting a faith which they think defective and D , 
neous; but I cou'd wiſh they wou'd act more Men th 
ſophically, and refute error, without hating the Mien 
ſon that is ſo unhappy as to be tainted with it. at ton 
I think that all mankind may be conſider“ the 
forming in ſome ſort but one ſingle plain reli 5 
becauſe they all adore the ſame Deity, and differ kom a 
in point of worſhip and ceremonies. Happy are ere . 


who have rules and precepts to lead them the 1. 


— 
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way to felicity ; but becauſe they know more than 
Jothers, and have more ways to obtain their ſalva- 
tion, they ought rather to pity than deſpiſe, ſuch as 
ave more pains to take than themſelves to get into 
Wt he celeſtial path. 

# | own to thee, dear Monceca, that I can't but 
ompare Heaven to a ſtately palace, with four gates 
that look to the four different parts of the world; one 
may enter this fine ſtructure from the eaſt, weſt, 
north, and ſouth, but the roads leading to it are not 
equally good. We Jews walk in the eaſtern road, 
rhich the Divinity has made ſmooth for us. The 
Nazarenes come to it by the weſtern road, which is 
pugged and bad. The Turks pals by the north road, 
hich is {till worſe; and all the religions which are in 
he Indies and America, walk in the ſouth road, 
yhich is full of ſloughs, and ſurrounded with pre- 
ipices. In this road, great numbers of people loſe 
heir way, but yet there are ſome that arrive at the 
eleſtial palace, notwithſtanding the difficulties of 
o dangerous a road. 

The Nazarene papiſts, and our rabbies, condemn 
his opinion; they think that God ought to have ao 
ompaſſion on a creature that endeavours to ſerve 
um in another religion. And there is a certain friar - 
It Rome, that wou'd rather chuſe to deny the being 
If a God, than allow a place in Heaven to tome Na- 
arene proteſtants, who have lived examples of the 
noſt accompliſh'd virtue in this world. 

When an Italian wants to obtain any thing of his 
amily, he threatens to retire to Geneya, me n'aade- 
o in Genevra. Aud when a father hears lis ſon ſay 
o, he is as much affected by it as if ke ſaid, J will 
0 to all the devils. The Italians might eaſily di- 
eſt themſelves, if they wou'd, of the ill opinion 
hich they entertain of the Geneveſe, Were they 
ut to make ever ſo little enquiry into the behaviour 
the people, they would find that the converſation 
few of them is ſo pure and rational as theirs is, 
nom they take to be devils ſpew'd out of hell. 
dere is no medium in the deciſion of the Italians; 
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whoſoever is not entirely of their faith, they gi 
headlong to Belzebub. : 

I will now entertain thee with a ſtory of a Pie 
monteſe preacher, which thou wilt think perhaps! 
a fiction, but I aſſure thee that I was a witneſ; g 
the fact. He preach'd upon he!l-torments; ay 
after having enumerated all the cauldrons, forks, 2 
firebrands in that infernal manſion, he ſaid, 

My brethren, perhaps you will be curious t 
know the manner how Satan makes the damng 
wretches paſs in review before him, when he has; 
deſire to know the number of them. This dei 
firſt cauſes the drum to be beat by Mahomet, wy 
is his chief drummer: The Jews file off firſt vit 
their rabbies at their head, and as they paſs alay 
the. devils run the prongs of great iron forks in 
their fundaments. Then come the Turks, who n 
ceive the like puniſhment. After them the Heret 
paſs, dragging heavy chains. The devils pour nd 
ted lead into their mouths, to puniſh them for th 
blaſphemies they uttered in their life-time agar 
the ſaints, and particularly againſt St. Julian, ti 
patron of this church, whom you ſee ſeated in ly 
niche there, and whom you don't take ſo much Matic 
of as you ought. I found but fix livres and evil 
ſous laſt week in his trunk; and if this be the 
always, you are in a very fair way my dear brethr | 
to make melted lead ſcarce in hell. Do you th fal 
that St. Julian, your patron, will pardon you | 
neglecting him ſo much? If you do, you will i 
yourſelves very much miſtaken. As for my f G 
part, I furniſh. him with all the oil that I am a 
and he is always well lighted. But the feſtival he cc 
the place is juſt at hand; who is to cloath him ? Ment x 
I to do it? No truly, tis out of my power to do Mie of 
and I can aſſure you, that if you don't take prop 
care, he will ſoon be bare-ars'd, You'll get 2 ihe m 
character. my brethren, when the inhabitants of ric 
neighbourhood ſee how you neglect your patron: | 
buy new petticoats every day for your wives, Nair. 


grant them what they deſire of you; you do 
| . 


te 
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well; but d'ye think that when a great ladle of mel- 
ted lead is popp'd into your mouths, they will bring 
Hou a glaſs of lemonade to cool your throats. Then 
you will repent of having by your negligence deſery d 
to be rank'd among heretics: Alas! great St. Julian 
(you will ſay) what a ſinner was I, that I did not 
ire you the money that I laid out upon lace for 
Tate! and that I did not make you a preſent of that 
piece of ſtuff which I brought from the fair. All 
this repentance will be to no purpoſe then, dear bre- 
hren; St. Julian won't thank you for it, and you 
muſt ſhew your zeal for him now while you live. I 
hear ſome of you complaining that the harveſts are 
bad, We have had no wine (ſay you] this year; and 
two years ago we had no corn I am apt to believe 
It, brethren : but it will be much worſe for the fu- 
ture. Can you fincerely imagine, that St. Julian 
ill addreſs himſelf to God to aſk for rain, ſun— 
ſhine, warm weather or cold weather, as the caſe mall 
equire, for people that let him wear a coat till tis 
bree years old? You are miſtaken my brethren ; you 
vill be treated like heretics, for whom there's no fol - 
ation, and who were from their mother's womb the 
evil's inheritance, for as {con as a Calviniſt or a 
Lutheran comes into the world, the devil regiſters 
im in the other world in his book, az an eſtate that 
s fallen to him.“ | 

Such diſcourſes as this render inſtruftion contemp- 
ble, baſe, and cheap. The temple where the word 
df God ought to be explain'd to men, becomes a 
tage for mountebanks. Tis impertinent to ſay, that 
he common people ought to be preach'd to, in a diffe- 
ent manner from that in which we diſcourſe to peo- 
le of learning. A moral which is pure and ealy to 
de comprehended, may be expreſſed without ſtuffing 
be mind with a hundred we a ſtories invented by 
rarice, The new coat which this preacher wanted 
0 be bought for St. Julian, might have been pro- 
tive of another for himſelf into the bargain. But 
dat! ought a prieſt, for vile lucre, to depart from 
lt character, which puts him in a rank 1 reſpect? 
K 2 ought 
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ought a miniſter of God's word to blend it with pr 
fables, enough to diſguſt not only thoſe who are ng 
of the Nazarene faith, but ſuch alſo as are moſt coy, 
vinc'd of it? ; 

One can't be too careful in examining the learning 
and capacity of thoſe to whom the liberty of preach 
Ing is granted; for they thereby become the comma 
guides of the underſtandiag of a whole people, and 
they are to be conſider'd as the chief external object 
that produce ideas in the minds of a number of peg. 
ple, who fee and know nothing but by them. 0 
what importance therefore is it to the good of ſociety 
that the notions which they give them be juſt, anl 
conformable to right reaſon? . 

Take care of thy health, d:ar Monceca, and lin 
content and happy. 
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A ſhort view of the ruins of Alexandria — An in. 
qu iry mto the origin of the antient Egyptians, auf 
tlieit language, —The character of the Bedouinz 
their cuſloms and manners. — Their conciſe me. 
tnod of determining law-ſuits.—Refle&ons a 
the inconveniences ariſing from tedious law-ſuits, 


Is AAC ONIS to AARON MoNCECA, 


. Alexandria. I 

HE winds have favoured me to ſuch a degte i: 

| dear Monceca, that in nine days time I am *, 
rived at Alexandria from Smyrna. This city here. 
fore of fach fame for the great men it produced, fa 
the magnificence of its buildings, and for the gloſ 
of its founder, is nothing more than a confuſed pil 
of unſightly ruins, columns, chapit-rs, baſes, ren 
nants of corniſhes, &c. all which remains of antiqul 
lie ſcatter'd abou:, and topſy-tarvy, bury'd parth i 
the ſand, or employ'd to purpoſes very different froa 
thoſe to which the antient inhabitants had dero 
them. Te ruins of antient Alexandria are not 1 
thoſe of Old Rome, of which there are fragmen 


4 
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fil ſubſiſting that retain a part of their former beau- 
ty, It may be ſaid of Alexandria, as Virgil ſaid of 
roy after its ruin? . The fields and the place where 

this ſtately city was built are ſtill to be ſeen ; that ſo 
celebrated watch-tower, by the antients reckon'd 
Jamong the ſeven wonders of the world, which by 

order of Ptolemy Philadelphus was erected by Soſtra- 
tus of Gnidus, ſubſiſts no — but is buried under 
Vater, and ſcarce any traces of it. are to be ſeen. Near 
Wtheſe ruins there is a tower built, which ſerves for a 
ight-houfe to ſhips in the night. 

This work was erected under Mahometan princes, 
but does not come up by any means to the magnifi- 
ence and ſplendor of the old Pharos, the firſt tory 
pf which was a vait apartment of white marble. And 
per this ſuperb ſtructure, there was a ſquare tower 
ff an extraordinary height, built of the ſame marble. 
Before I tell thee of the ruins of antient Alexan- 
ria, the buildings of the new city, the pyraniids of 
airo, and the antiquities in this capital of Egypt, 
will give thee a general character of the inhabitants 
bf this country, and in laying open their manners 
ud character to the beſt of my power, I ſhall com- 
are them with thoſe of the antient Egyptians. In 
long this, I foreſee that I ſhall have an opportunity 
) gratify thy curioſity, and that I ſhall be able to 
niorm thee of many particulars, that have eſcaped 
ie curtolity Of travellers. 

In Egypt was our nation form'd; in this country 
dit grow and multiply; there it was that the pro- 
aks wizch God made to Abraham, began to lave 
ar eſtect, and in the ſame country happen'd the firſt 
uracles, wrought by the Almighty, to deliver his 
b Peopie from ſlavery. 4 
The origin of the antient Egyptians is altogether 
EHOwn to us; their Dynaſties include the fabulous 
wry of fixtcen or feventeen thouſand years; waich 
a feible, or rather a folly, that all nations have 
ten, or are itil guilty of, more or leſs. T ie Etlä- 


* Et campos ub; Troja fuit, Virg. En. lib. iii. 
K 3 | C1 :ans 
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opians and the Chineſe claim the preference 25 
antiquity. The Nazarene people, who are oblig du 
fix the creation of the world very near where the H. 
brews do, affect to derive their deſcent as far as poſt 
ble from the moſt antient people. They cannot g 
- . higher than the deluge ; but they indeavoured to h 
vent fables, deriving their origin from the ting 
neareſt to it. Some of the antient poets and hif 
rians of France make their nation deſcend in a dire 
line from Aſtyanax the. ſon of Hector. The dyn 
ſties of the Egyptians, being altogether as fabula 
as the pretended origin of the Trojans, it were he. 
ter to own frankly an ignorance of the manner hoy 
and the time when, Egypt was peopled, than to | 
for truth in a number of fables that have no apper 
ance of it. | 

The Perfians, Greeks, Romans,  Arabians a 
Turks, have, in their turns, ſubdued the antient i 


habitants of Egypt, and introduced themſelves i te 
the country. Ihe deſcendants of the primii bi 
Egyptians, are at this day called Coptes; theſe en 
the true natives of the country, but their nun ſo 
compar'd to the foreigners there, is extremely {nf pl 
The civil wars of the Romans were the brit ca 
of the ruin of Egypt. The Greek Nazarene « de 
- perors put many of the inhabitants of the king to: 
to death, and perſecuted many others from an 2 
ſion to the he reſy of Dioſcorus, the patriarch of an. 
andria, whoſe doctrine then was, and is ſtill embnu nc: 
by the Egyptian nation. The Arabian and M car 
metan princes almoſt compleated the ruin of the it i 
tient Egyptians, fo that now the Coptic language Nane 
no longer underſtood by the Coptes themſelves ; be. 
laſt who krew it having been dead ſome years. gag 
The bocks and writings in that idiom are va na 
we ſhall never recover; the knowledge of hier pal 
Phics was loſt heretofore in the ſame manner, and are 
it not been for the aid of printing, the Greek periſh tlie 
would have had the ſame fate in proceis of W . 


The number of Turks and Jews incteaſes every 
in Conſtantinople, whereas that of tae Gree: * 


# 
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ſens viſibly. For a long time paſt the modern Greek 


language has had nothing in common with the antient 
Greek, or at leaſt very little. By degrees all the peo- 
ple in the Levant will come to write in the Turkiſh 
language, ſo that the Greek characters won't perhaps 
de known five hundred years hence by any but ſome 
of the moſt learned Engiiſh, French, German and 
Dutch Nazarenes; and the antient inhabitants of 
Greece will have no occaſion for them any more than 
they have for the antient language, which they have 
already diſuſed. 8 
Beſides the Coptes, there are two other ſort of in- 
habitants in Egypt, the firſt of whom are call'd the 
Eſtabliſned Bedouins, and the latter, the Wandering 
WF Bedouins. The former live in the villages and coun- 
try houſes, and are to be confidered as the peaſants 
of the country. The Wandering Bedouins lead the 
ſame life as the antient patriarchs, they live under 
tents upon the milk of their cattle, and ſhift their ha- 
bitations for the convenience of paſture; they always 
encamp in places where they can eaſily come at water; 
ſome ſojourn near the mountains, and others near to 
places that are inhabited. 
The Turks have a very great regard for the Wan- 
dering Bedouins ; they abandon their lands to them 
for cultivation, that they may have no quarrel with 
a people that may do them a great deal of miſchief, 
and whom it is not in their power to hurt. They 
need never be in any fear of the Turks, becauſe they 
can retire a hundred leagues into the deſerts, where 
it is very eaſy for them to ſubſiſt, by their frugality, 
and knowledge of the wells. They are not incum- 
bered in their march by the quantity of their bag- 
gave, for the camels carry their tents and their mats 
made of ruſhes; theſe being all their furniture, beds, 
palaces and temples. Theſe people, dear Monceca, 
are fonder of their rural le, than the courtiers are of 
the payzeantry and buſtle of a court“. With them 
the 


® Peatus ille, qui, procul negotiis, 
Ut priſca gens mortalium, &c, 
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the golden age is fill in being; their cattle furl. 


them with their moſt delicate diſhes of meat, and then 
cattle provide for their other occaſions. The vod 
of their ſheep ſuffices to clothe them, for they make 
a ſtuff with it, which defends them from the injuries 
of the air. They look upon thoſe to be madm, 
who build immenſe palaces, and yet think they lie 
in a narrow compaſs. Don't cares and perplexitiez 
ſay they, inhabit in thoſe ſtately buildings? If ma 
has no more content nor ſatisfaction in them, than ye 
have under our tents, why ſhould we be at the troy. en 
ble of building them? het 
Men, dear Monceca, by building towns have Wa: 
made themſelves ſlaves to one another; for they er 
obliged to grant titles to private men, who forn Hane 
chains by which they themſelves are bound. Those 
baſtions, citadels, and fortifications, are by length d able 
time become as hurtful to the people, as they thought WP) 
them uſeful for a guard againſt their enemies: For Hr: 
they with whom theſe forts were truſted, have hock 
means thereof attained to abſolute power; and the Miter 
firſt men that liv'd in towns were the firſt ſlaves, 
The Bedouins have no need to aſſemble their gene. 
ral ſtates for preſerving their liberty; for they have en 
no diſputes; no civil war; they find paſture and PP 
water wherever they go; and that is their beſt trea f it 


ſure; their induſtry, and ſrugality furniſhing then I. 

with every thing elſe. They have no difference about Meg 

religion, no wrangling doctors and divines. It the 4 
ou 

Thus tranſlated by Mr. Creech. enn, 

Happy the man, beyond pretence, FIC] 
(Such was the ſtate of innocence) S BE 
That locſe from care, from buſinels free, din 

From gripmg debts and uſury, * 

Contented in an humble fate, Co 
With his own oxen plows his own eſtate : | ces 

No carly trumpet breaks his caſe, eign, 

He doch not dread the angry ſeas: bf lay 

He flies the bar, from noiſe retreats, bur | 
Aud ſhuns the nobles haughty fer ts. E” 

Hor, Epod, lib. Ode ii * 

nd w 
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Wot zcalous Janſeniſts and Moliniſts, of whom thou 
St often made mention in thy letters, had been 
Bom Beduoins, they wou'd have paſs'd their lives 
Nrichout being diſturb'd by the rage of oppoſite par- 
Ries, always ready to murder one another. With theſe 
happy people, dear Monceca, there's no tent encom- 
dals d with ditches, guarded by ſoldiers, and ſet 
apart for the confinement of priſoners of ſtate. The 
Pedouins never rais'd palaces to revenge, and made 
t no crime for their brethren to think differently from 
hemſelves; but they had every one the liberty al- 
vays of pray ing to the Deity in the Turkiſh, Arabic, 
Perſian, or even the French language, if they had a 
fancy for it. 
An enemy were he ever ſo, potent, wou'd not be 
able with the aſſiſtance of a ſcrap of paper obtain'd 
by the favour of a Bedouin miniſter to get an order 
or a private man to quit his tent, his family, and his 
lock, and to repair to the confines of Ethiophia, 
here to ſtay till farther orders. 

A Bedouin mufti does not go with a guard of 
oldiers from one tent to another, to get a ſubſcrip- 
ion to the confeſſion of the Mahometan faith, drawn 
pin a ſet form of words, wherein all the virtue 
df it conſiſts, 

Thoſe people are ignorant of edits, and new 
egulations for the riſing or falling the value of mo- 
ey; never does a Bedouin go to bed with a hundred 
houfand crowns in his pocket, and riſe not worth a 
enny, The moſt that he loſes is a ſheep perhaps, 
nich a wolf may run away with in the night. He 
pays no tax at coming into the world, nor none at 
going out. 5 

Councellors, attorneys, ſollicitors, the ſeveral de- 
rees of juriſdiction, ſubaltern, inferiour and ſove- 
eign, are unknown to the happy Bedouins. A ſuit 
f law between two perſons never laſts above twenty- 
dur hours, for the oldeſt man of the tribe gives his 
ſeciion of the matter in queſtion upon the ſpot 
ad without fees. Theſe people know not how to 
Kicyve that the cauſe ſhould ſometimes take up a 
hundred 
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hundred years in the Nazarene families; and all h 
Turks in general look upon ſuch talk as only invent 
to ſhew the ſlowneſs of juſtice; yet it is true thy 
there are ſeveral differences that are not accomodate 
in the courſe of a century. A French merchay 
aſſur d me at Conſtantinople, that he proſecuted ; 
ſuit in the parliament at Grenoble, which was de 
pending no leſs then a hundred and twenty years, 

How ridiculous is this, dear Monceca, or rathe 
how avaricious ? What, cannot a controverſy be & WW © 
cided betwixt two men, but it muſt take up mor 
time than their lives? Are not a hundred and tweny 
years ſufficient to declare whether ſuch an eſtate be 
longs to Jacob or to Iſaac ? Happy are the Bedouim 
who tit! retaining the firſt impreſſions of nater, 
have not thrown a cloud over their reaſon by fur 
ridiculous cuſtoms ! 

I have often talk'd with the Nazarenes concerniny 
the length of their law ſuits; they think they cone 
off well enough by returning for anſwer, that thi 
juſtice is very ſlow with them, yet 'tis good, and 

wen with very great wiſdom. But how now! de, 
it abſolutely require ages to judge of an affair pr 
dently ? Muſt one and the ſame ſuit be examin'd th 
three or four generations? and muſt the judges fron 
the father tothe ſon intail certain law- ſuits upon then, 
the fees of which run away with a part of the ren 
nue of the family? In order to judge ſolidly of a p 
ceſs, is it neceſſary to ruin the two parties entire; 
and to conſume in law expences more than the {un 
in diſpute ? *Tis in vain, dear Monceca, for the Ni 
zarenes to offer to plead the equity of their court 
Juſtice, as an excuſe for the defects and flownels 0 
their proceedings. Their painters draw juſtice ho 
ing a balance; but it often turns to that ſide that hu 
moſt money, at leaſt many people complain | 
There's not a private man but trembles when he 
ſued by a nobleman who has a powerful intereſt. ! 
bad token this of the opinion which the people h 
of the integrity of their judges; but the caſe! 
the ſame with the wandering Bedouins, from % 


ea 
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Whcads of whoſe tribes a man that has but a hundred 
deep, is ſure to have as much Juſtice as he (hat has 
two thouſand, and it ſeldom happens, after ſuch 
determination paſs'd, that the perſon condemn'd 
complains or makes others afraid of ſubmitting to the 
ame award. 
Fake care of thy health, dear Monceca, and | 
may the God of our Fathers proſper thee with abun- 
dance, 


1 


LET TER XX 


The ruins of Alexandria, convey a grand idea of 
its antient ſplendor.— Very little marble us'd in the 
ublic edifices in France; therefore liable to a 
— decay.— The Jews ſome years ago offered 
the pope twenty millions, for leave to ſearch the 
v8 1 yber and take away, its wealth; but refuſed.— 
Lewis XIV. purchaſed ſome antiques at Rome, 
which were oblig'd to be convey'd away by night 
for fear of the populace.— Great diſputes at Paris 
about altering the Breviary. 


AARON MoNncEeca tolsaac Os. 


Paris 
H V letter dear Iſaac, has given me very great 
pleaſure. I find their reflections to be ſolid 
ind uſeful, and ſhall think myſelf very happy, if 
hou wilt be ſo good as to continue to give me light 
into thoſe things in Egypt, which are in thy opinion 
mY of the curioſity and attention of a philofo- 
PET, 
The ruins of Alexandria, ſcatter'd and bury'd as 
ey are, ſtill convey a grand idea of the antient ſplen- 
our of that city. Thoſe pieces of marble that are 
een there, thoſe chapiters, as much demoliſh'd as 
dey are, offer ſtill ſomething noble to the imagina- 
on; for thoſe ſtately ruins repreſent to the mind the 
pandeur and magnificence of thoſe piles of building, 
en they were ſtanding aud entire. * 


— 
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If Paris and moſt of the cities of France, ſhy! 
happen to be deſtroy'd, twould be difficult five hy, 
dred years after it to diſcover any traces of theng 
pompous ſtructures. For want of marble the ft 
tures that are already decaying, wou'd ſoon be buy 
in oblivion ; becauſe ſtone only reſiſts the ſhocks 
weather when tis join'd to other buildings, but af 

it is ſeparated from the main building, it ſoon lo 
the form it had receiv'd from the habe of the work: 
man. There's not one marble pillar in all the pull 
edifices at Paris: And Verſailles, where Lewis XI} 
laid not ſuch immenſe ſums, does, not containk 
much marble, the ſtatutes excepted, as the pala 
of ſome ſenators at Genoa. The carv'd work « 
the front of the Tuilleries is already nibbled wi 
damag'd by time, tho' the ſtructure is not jt 
finiſh'd, | 
The ruins of the cities in the Archipelago hin 
for ſeveral ages engag'd the curioſity of travel ait 
yet the Turks leſſen them every day, and carry ere 
vaſt quantities of their marble, How much the ear 
fore muſt there have been of it at firſt ? The mos ide. 
of the ſultan Achmet was built only of the ſtons 
fetch'd from the ruins of Troy. The columns whid 
form the periſtyl of that temple, and which are nd 
leſs than an hundred and thirty in number, und 
found all entire in the fields of that antient city; Mie! 
near two hundred years the Turks made uſe of r ;; 
other bullets for the cannon of the Dardanelles, thaW:;..: 
Corinthian chapiters and columns which they brad 
to pieces, and then cut to make them ſerve that pu iur. 
ſe. What a vaſt number of ſtructures only buten! 
of marble muſt there have been formerly in Green! 
How many triumphal arches, porticos, perſiſi nch 
fountains and pillars? Rome had not ſo many ſupa, de 
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9190 ſtructures as Greece, if we may judge by the num f un 
"i f of marble pieces, and the other works of arch tha 
10 [| ture that have eſcap'd the fury of the times. I orie 
„ that there muſt be prodigious wealth in the Ty gie 
Fd ih and that to be ſure there are more ſtatutes in its der - 
i 4; nel, than there are in Rome now; but all theſe q You 
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res are conceal'd from our fight, and we cannot 
age of what we do not fee. 

About forty years ago, our brethren the Jews 
Wfcr'd twenty millions to the ſovereign pontiff, to 
et leave of him to ſearch the 'T'yber, and to turn 
he courſe of it for only ſix months, and propoſed 
D examine it one league above, and another below 
What city. Tis very certain that in the ſpace of thoſe 
wo leagues they would have found ten times the 
alue of their premium. However, ſaid they, as 
ey ran a riſque of loſing their twenty millions, 
ey defir'd that for their greater eaſe in that work, 
hey might be allow'd to turn off the Tiber in the 
mmer, which clauſe was the very thing that defeat- 
d their petition, Twenty millions was a ſum very 
mpting, and the matter was debated more than 
once or twice; but at length it was judg'd, that 
he great heats might draw ſuch exhalations trom the 
rain'd channel, as wou'd breed a peſtilence, and 
erefore their requeſt was deny d. For my part, 
ear Iſaac, I am of opinion that ths apprehenſion of 
illempers was only a cloak made uſe of to cover the 
al reaſons of that refuſal. The Jews wou'd have 
did all the treaſure, the ſtatues, the bronzes, the 
edals, and the columns which they wou'd have 
und, out of the city, becauſe no body in it wou'd 
ave been rich enough to have paid down the money 
dr them, which many ſovereign princes and rich 
nvate men abroad wou'd have given. T'was the 
me political reaſon that hindred the removal of the 
tures and ſtatues from Rome: And had it not 
een for this wiſe regulation, that city wou'd · have 
en ſtrip'd long ago of abundance of fine thinsys 
uch the nobility and citizens wou'd have fold ; and 
degrees foreigners becoming poſieſsd at home 
| What drew them to Rome, would have reſorted 
that city no longer, which wou'd have been a 
Norious prejudice to it. This regulation has been 
ngidly adher'd to, that the great dukes of I uſcany 
er cou'd obtain leave for the removal of old Her- 
Vox. II. L cules 
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cules out of their palace at Rome to their own d. 
minions. 

Lewis XIV. in the time of his greateſt ſplendou 
made a purchaſe at Rome of a part of the antiqua 
that are in the gallery of Verſailles; and the perſy 
commiſſion'd to fend them to France, was Poulin th 
famous painter, who was a ſubject of his majeſy, 
The ſovereign pontift not being able to help it, gay 
his conſent ;. but in order to keep peace with the py, 
pulace, and to prevent a tumult, they were oblig| 
to embark them in the night-time, when no bog 
knew any thing of the matter. *T'is true, that! 
Lewis XIV. had pleaſed, he cou'd have oblig'd the 
magiſtrates of Rome to ſend them to him themſelves, 
for he was then ſo muen dreaded at Rome, that u 
body durſt refuſe it him; but he was for avoidi Th 
ali diſcuſſions, which, when thoſe they have to dl 
with don't act with vigour, the Romans ſpin outy 
eternity, ſo that it requires more time to ſettle thy 
jeaſt incident with them, than to conclude a genem ge 
peace throughout Europe. Impertinence and cha. 
nery ſeem to be the province of the Nazarene priefs 
but of no people more than the Janſenifts and Mal 
niſts, who when they cannot diſpute with their ent 
mies, and gainſay them, pick a quarrel with thet 
own brethren and adherents: Of which the follows 
is a recent inſtance. | | 

The pontiff of Paris, of whom I have not yi 
made any mention in my letters, is very much hat 
by the Janſeniits, who have aim'd to blacken his 
putation by defamatory libels; but the better in 


1 Th 


of people have not ſuffer d themſelves to be prejucicd * 
by theſe 1nvecives. The pontiff is very much Hö. 
gentleman. Before he came to Paris he had goven anti 
another caurch, where he was univerſally belorl Mm 

even by the Janſeniſts. Fe. was rais'd to the cht 8 
eceleſiaſtical dignity in the kingdom, and fell 2 "iP 
criſice to it; for being oblig'd to ftand his grout er 
againſt all the eForts of the qanſcniſts party, he fo 
regretted the lols of init Gangquiity which he uy + 1, 
enzoy'd in his vid Giveule; however he endeavor Wl of 5: 
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to ſweeten · their tempers as much as he c uld. Being 
an enemy to violent and rigorous meaſures, he was 
deſirous that an accommodation might be enter 'd into 
ſincerely . But the good man did not very well know 
the people he had to do with: The Janſeniſts were 
ſo enrag'd againſt him, that they even veproach'd 
him for eating too much ; as if his appetite had been 
a crime, and as if a puny ſtomach was effentiz} to 
righteouſneſs, 'Finding at length that all he could 
do wou'd be to no purpoſe, he let things take their 
courſe. Complaint had been made a long time in 
his dioceſe, that a book which the Nazarenes call a 
Breviary, wanted much to be regulated. Tis a col- 
ſection of the pfalms of the royal -prophet, witu a 
mixture of ſome prayers of their own compoſing. 
The pontiff order'd the men ſkil”d in the Nazarene 
law to compoſe a new Breviary. While this was 
doing, all the r murmur'd and av d ſaaly 
againſt the book, and thoſe that compoſed it. Ilie 
Moliniſts, on the contrary, gave out every where, 
that the work, which would ſoon appear, was ex- 
ellent. It did appear, and by a merry accident the 
Janſeniſts receiv'd it with very great reſpect, and the 
Moliniſts deelaim'd againſt it with very great rage 
o that they fill'd Paris with their ſeditious writ'ngs. 
wo prieſts there are“ among others, who have 
ſolemnly proteſted that they will not abandon their 
did Breviary ; one of them eſpecially raves and tears 
at a deadly rate ; he is a religious coxcomb, who 
like enough one day or other to introduce the con- 
alfions of the Janſeniſts among the Moliniſts. He 
ays that the new Breviary is a book full of dange- 
015 errors; that it deſerves to be burnt; that his 
ontiff had in all appearance gorg'd too much when 
ie approv'd it; and that he appeals from the Aſter- 
on pontiff to the Morning pontiff. The parlia- 
nent, which does not think his arguments very ex- 
lent, maintains that the Breviary is right and good, 


* Languet, the cure, or parſon of St. Sulpice; and the par- 
gol St. Nicholas de Chardonneret. 

The parſon of St. Sulpice. 
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and that as ſuch it ought to be receiv'd. Thath 


vereign court has fince,condemn'd a certain writi 
which was ſhrewdly ſuſpected to be the comp 
tion of ſome fanatical prieſt, to be . torn and bum 
by the common hangman. Mean time the afiy 
of che Breviary is not yet ended; the angry Molini 
ſay tis good for nothing, and that 'tis impoſſible 
an arret of parliament to make bad merchandy 
good. They compare this book to ruſty bacon, whic 
is enough to ſpoil the beſt ſauce ; conſequently, ij 
they, the book is enough to poiſon the ſoundeſt mia 
From whence the Nazarenes fetch'd this compariſn, Wo 
I know not; for 'tis perfectly in the Hebrew tam. 


and what wou'd have been very ſignificant in pe 


mouth of a Jew, conſidering the averſion we natur cle 
have to the hog, an unclean animal, the fleſh of wid wt 
is forbid us by our holy law. — 3 rai 

There is nothing now ſtirring at Paris but the di: 
pute about this Breviary. I will take care to info 
thee in what manner it ends; 'tis probable that th 
prieſts will be oblig'd to ſubmit, for the ſecily 
judges have a way to puniſh them, which cuts then 
to the very heart, namely, by ſtripping them of tha 
evenues ; the clergy being ſo ſelfiſh, that this is tl 
only way to bring to them to the point where yt 
wou'd have them. | 

As to the perſon who has declar'd in the nd 
public manner againſt the introduction of this: 
book, they ſay of him particularly, that he make 
his money his God. He is building a magnifical 
temple, but they ſay, tis worth more to him than 
the workmen whom he employs. Under the ſpeci 
pretence of a collection towards the charges of il 
building, and decoration of it, he receives mon; 
from all hands. "Tis all the ſame thing to him wi 
has no manner of exception to the money, which 
ſtill money, come from whomſoever it will. I 
poſitive he wou'd not think it a trouble to receiꝶ 
profit from the common whores at Paris, if he 
to be permitted to lay a tax upon their trade. 
wou'd build his temple, as that famous Egypt 
courtezan built one of the pyramids of Egypt, 
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of the profits ſhe got by the ſparks to whom ſhe 
granted her. faοοrtss. | 


perhaps dear Iſaac, thou wilt be aſtoniſh'd at the 
obſtinacy of this clergyman in endeavouring to diſ- 
tinguiſh himſelf thus ſingly from all his brethren. 
He hopes by his rebellion to make his court to the 
ſovereign pontiff, Tis by. theſe bold ſtrokes, that 
a private man makes himſelf known, and renders his 
name conſiderable among the madmen of the party 
that he has embrac'd : And the conrt of Rome, for 


which no body ever does any ſervice in vain, is ſure, 


ſooner or later, to reward ſuch blind zeal. Thus the 


moſt criminal undertakings are often the beſt recom- 


WW pcnc'd. In all places, and eſpecially amongſt the 
clergy, there are Eroſtratus's of this modern fort, 
ho, to get a name, ſet every thing in a flame, and 

raiſe ſudden hurricanes in times of tne greateſt calm. 
j Some years ago, a pontiff that was an outragious 
Moliniſt “, publiſh'd a paper in violation of the 
regard that he owed to the king his maſter, and to 
the welfare of his country; which proceediũg of his 
was ſuppos'd to have been owing to the inſtigation of 
the Jeſuits, tho” they had no ſhareinit. The pontiff 
having heard it, declar'd publicly, that the Jeſuits 
were ſo far from: having a hand in the performance 
which he had publiſh'd, that they did what they 
cou'd to hinder. it, and of this I make no doubt, 
The Jetuits, tho“ they are the moſt 11gid Mloliniſt, 
yet they are the moſt politic: The lilly things done 
by thote who are attach'd to them, are a very great 
duſeredit to them; and if they cou'd always reitrain 
their tempers, the ſubaltern Moliniſts wou'd not com- 
mit many follie that they are guilty off. But let the 
general officers of an army have ever fo much fore- 
byht, tis impoflible for them to hinder the folly of 
a loidier, a'ſucler.: or the foot-foldier's poſt-boy. 


Fathers grant thee riches in'abundance. 


* The archtttop- of Allee. 


—— 


—— 


Farewellzidear Iſaac; and may tlie God of or 
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LETTER LxXI. 
Some paſſages relating to Theodore king of Corſiea- 
Political reflections concerning the iſland of Con 
ca. Theadore treats thoſe of his ſubjects, ii 


urder and ſlaughter for ſuſpected diſſafecia 
rather increaſe the ſpirit of party than ſuppreſs i: 
AA Moxceca to IS AAC Onn. 
Paris 
HE news from Corſica, dear Iſaac, dif 
very much, and people begin to doubt yi 
ther the project of the pretended king Theodore i 
ſucceed; money fails him, and the ſuccours that 
had promis'd are not arriv'd. A third party is fom 
in the iſland, and the Genoeſe hope to ſee their af 
ſoon retriey'd, or at leaſt they give out ſo. Ini 
tell thee plainly, dear Monceca, that after han 
reaſoned a long time upon the tranſactions in Corl 
I frankly own, that I know not what to make a 
I talk with politicians here every day, who are my 
ty ſpeculators, and lay open the whole myitery! 
this adventure, with as much affurance as if i 
were let into the moſt ſecret particulars of it. I 
pretend to know the famous magician that p 
tects this knight-errant ; they know from whence a 
the aſſiſtance he has had hitherto.; and they tell 
the particulars of what he is to expect. But 4 
having heard them for a good while, when one ci 
to reflect upon what they have ſaid, tis plain that 
all meer gueſs-work, and that it cannot ſtand the reve 
of examination. (AS. 
If one conſiders Theodore in the light of 2 
tune-hunter, if we believe what the Genoeſe fi thou 
him, his arrival in Corſica has ſomething as e 
dinary in it as the prodigious rife of Tamerlane, 
as ſome. Arabian authors ſay, was only the ſoul wha 
fepherd ; and tis really not near fo ſurprizing Vir 
Erivate centinel of the. Tartars, to become male 
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ead of his country, as it is to ſee a private man, one 
f the vulgar 2 get himſelf to be declar'd king 
in the centre of Europe, and in fight too of a great 
many princes, jealous of the grandeur and majeſty of 
their rank, which- would be depreciated, if a noto- 
rious fortune-hunter ſhou'd become their equal. For, 
in ſhort, if by chance the Genoeſe ſhould be entirely 
drove out of the Ifland of Corfica, and Theodore 
ſhou'd be recogniz'd- by all the inhabitants for their 
ſovereign lord and maſter, F wonu'd know what the 
ſovereign powers of Europe would do in that eaſe ?. 
Cou'd Pick monarchs as the emperor and the king of 
France, find in their hearts ever to recognize for a 
lawful ſovereign, a king crown'd by a rebellion 
form'd by wickedneſs, and who before he became a 
ſovereign did, as they fay, more than once diſhonour 
the character of a gentleman? I don't believe there's 
any body filly enough to imagine, that thoſe prinees 
wou'd behave in that manner. But, on the other 
hand, Theodore wou'd have dominions, ſubjects, ſhips, 
harbours, towns, &c and when any quarr® happens 
with him, as "tis impoſſible but there muſt, upon 
what foot ſhou'd he be treated with? France won'd 
eren be forc'd to it by the fituation of Corſica ; for 
there are few ſhips that ſet out from Marſeilles for the 
Levant, but what anchor either going or coming upon 
the coaſts of Corſica, | 52 7 
Several perſons reſolve theſe difficulties, by ſaying, 
that as ſoon as Theodore is maſter and peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſor of his country, another power wou'd expel him 
out of it, But Taſk, whether ſuch reaſoning is con- 
tent with good policy? I think 'tis altogether the 
reverſe of it; and that unleſs all thoſe difficulties 
between the European powers are prevented, before 
they go about to expel Theodore, the power that 
ou'd undertake it wow'd find ſeveral princes ready 
to oppoſe him. But, as ſome people ſay, every thing 
b already ſettled and concluded, and they all know 
what they have to truſt to: This is what I ſhall in- 
Uuire into hereafter, but in the mean time I think 
dis opinion liable to a world of objections. I really 
conſider 
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conſider (ſuppoſing that Theodore acts only upon h 
own bottom) what obſtacles. that power wou d ng 
with, who-ſhou'd offer to drive him out of Corig 
if he was once in peaceable poſleſſion of it. Suppe 
Spain ſhould be that power, twould be the intereſ i 
France ſtrenuouſly to oppoſe that nation's. having 
country with towns and harbours which entirely blo 
up thoſe of Marſeilles, Toulon, and Antibes: I 
in caſe the Spaniards were to have a war with Fra 
they would, with two frigates of twenty guns end 
abſolutely interrupt the trade to the Levant. b. 
Norm, the merchant-ſhips wou'd be oblig'd to gow 
ſhelter to very diſtant ports, and ſometimes wouldk 
able to find none, eſpecially if the wind ſhould hi 
der them from mak ing the coaſt of Italy. The iſla 
of Corſica, in the hands of ſo formidable a poueri on 
the Spaniards, wou'd be troubleſome to the Catalay 
if they ſhould ever. he maſters of the iſland, of Man 
ca. Do but caſt thy eye, dear Iſaac, upon ama 
and thou wilt be convinc'd thyſelf of thę truth oft 
- opinior® - bas Fo 
Prance wou'd not be the only power oblig d in unt 
tereſt to hinder the Spaniards from having the iſ 
of Corſica. Undoubtedly the king of Sardinia vo 

be very loth to conſent eto it; Nice, Villa-Franca, 
huis other maritime towns being already ſo much p 
up and cramp'd by France, that IL don't believel 
Vvou'd care to have another neighbour, ſo incommui¶lauſi 
ous. Some politicians are of opinion, that the Eu 
pean powers wou'd freely conſent that the king 
Sardinia ſhou' d be maſter of the iſland of Cong eli. 
But France has the ſame reaſon to oppoſe the f ers f 
monteſe as to oppoſe the Spaniards;; bęcauſe, tho 
former are not near ſo powerful as the latter, 
might become very troubleſome to France g whenei 
they ſhould unite with other powers againſt her. 
won d become of Toulom and all Provence, oil 
Engliſh and Dutch had it in their power to forms 
gaꝛines, and to have a number of towns and ſea 
but forty leagues from Provence, and to be,ab 
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ome in twenty-four hours time to anchor there with a 
quadron whenever they pleaſed. 
tit be almoſt as much the intereſt of France as of 
boain, to ſee the Engliſh diſpoſſeſs d of Port Mahon, 
ow much more is ſhe oblig'd in intereſt, not to let 
formidable power eſtabliſh itſelf in thoſe ports that 
lock up all her harbours in the Mediterranean? 
dome people think that ſhe wou'd not be very uneaſy, 
f thoſe ports were in the hands of the king of Naples 
nd Sicily; but this argument is ſo weak that it con- 
utes itſelf. The union of the courts of Madrid and 
aples is ſo ſtrict, their intereſts are ſo united, that 
e ſame reaſons which oppoſe the Spaniards oppoſe 
e Neapolitans. Beſides, all men are mortal, ſo- 
ereigns themſelves being not exempted by the Deity 
rom the laws of death. If the prince of Aſturias, 
ho has no children, ſhou'd happen to die, are not 
hoſe ports in the hands of Spain, and by conſequence 
f a formidable power? But ſome will ſay, who 
nows whether by the ſecret articles of the very trea- 
les that wou'd render the Neapolitans maſters of the 
ountry, they wou'd not be oblig'd to abandon it to 
other prince, the very moment that their ſovereign 
ou'd become king of Spain ? To this I anſwer, 
at an able politician will never rely upon the faith 
freſtitutions. The councils of princes are as fruitful 
excuſes as the fociety of Jeſuits is; they never want 
lauſible pretences, and they make uſe of the privi- 
ve of the direction of the intention. The Engliſh 
re lately become very Jeſuits upon this head; and I 
eve they have been oblig'd to thoſe reverend fa- 
ers for ſeveral arguments, with regard to the article 
Gibraltar and Port Mahon. And what might not 
e Spaniards do, who are prone by nature to follow 
be direction of the Jeſuits ? 
Theſe, dear Iſaac, are the reaſons which incline 
e to ſuſpe& that Theodore does not act upon his 
n bottom, but is directed by a Primum Mobile. 
us want of money, and of a ſufficient number of 
Ss ; the ſlowneſs with which he goes on, and his 
f | not 
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not having yet perform'd a fingle action that canþ 
.decifive ; all this together confirms me in my opinin 
But, on the other hand, when J come to cynfidy 
that the Paron de Newhoff was a ſlave two years ay 
that he was ſick in a hoſpital three years ago, thath 
has ſpent his patrimony long ſince; and when [ þ 
him arriv'd in Corſica with cheſts full of gold co 
and with eight braſs cannon, the leaſt of which © 
above two thouſand crowns, T know not what to think 
of it. Two or three hundred thouſand livres is nd; 
ſum to be borrow'd upon ſlender hopes, which «a 
appear r.diculous to any that will but examine then 
How then cou'd the Paron de Newhoff com paſs th 
ſipplies with which he has furniſhed the Corſicans?! 
he had them not from private hands, he mult nee 
have had them from ſome ſovereign power; and if 
is {ome ſovereign that aſſiſts, ſupports, and proteh 
him, why does he abandon him to neceflity ? Wy 
does he ſuffer him to want money, and expoſe 'h 
to the hazard of employing the firſt ſums he gave lu 
to no purpoſe ? | 1 
One is perfectly loſt and bewilder'd in the aten at 
to diye to the bottom of theſe reflections. heren 
politicians who think it eaſy to unfold all theſe Wat 1 
crets. As for my part, I own ſincerely, that I alcre: 
comprehend but little, if any thing, of the matte 
Perhaps they who fancy they know the myſtery, Matt 
as ignorant of it as I am ; but they are not ſo ea pou 
and wou'd fain paſs their conjectures upon the v 
for real facts. This is too much the foible of all ach 
liticians; nothing puts them to a ſtaud, and they 
dily find reaſons to ſolve the greateſt difficulties, ear, 
2 into the very cabinets of princes ; WF c 
now the moſt ſecret thing that paſſes. there, and He t 
. foretel the end of a war before tis ſcarce begun. the 1 
fine, they regulate all the courts of Europe; but "be 
happily for themſelves and their prediftions, they d 
as much miſtaken as the makers of almanacks, auff 
It muſt be time, dear Iſaac, that will clear per. 
- confuſed chaos of ideas, _—_ forms ig | 
the Baroa de Newhoff's undertaking. Mean ww ! 
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; ſuſpend our judgment. There are ten or twelve 
eople in Enrope that know the ſecret of this affair; 
ad to be ſure 'tis an infinite pleaſure to them, to 
ear what other folks ſay. We ſhall one day have the 
me advantage as they have now; and when theintri- 
acy is clear d up, the vain conjectures which we form 
t preſent will be an amuſementto us in our turn. 

As ſoon as I learn any thing new, I will let thee 
now it by a letter, and ſhall take care to inform my - 
If exactly of what may ſerve for our inſtruction, 
ſter all, they give out here, that the ſaid lord Theo- 
ore treats his new ſubjects with very great rigour, thoſe 
ſpecially whom he ſuſpects to be againſt him. A 

re ſuſpicion is with him ſuch a crime, that nothing 
ut death can attone for it. He has caus'd four of 
e chief men that were againſt him to be ſhot to death, 
at I think he wou'd have done much better to par- 
on them; for ſuch an inſtance of his generoſity 
bud have won him many more hearts, than a ſlaviſk 
ar will ever retain in reſpect and ſubmiſſion. | 
can't but think that the blood which is ſpilt upon 
affolds in civil wars, produces the ſame effect as 
at of the primitive Nazarenes, which the pagan 

perors ſhed with ſo much rage. The more ot them 
lat were put to death, the more the number of 'em 
creas'd. The very ſame thing happens in civil wars; 
e ſpirit of party is heated by murder and flaughter, 
dthe death of one perſon determines a hundred to 
pouſe his party; The murderer is ſure to be hated, 
d ne that dies will infallibly be pity'd. The 
ath of the famous admiral de Coligni, and of the 
ner proteſtants, only ſerv d to increaſe the number of 
enry IV's adherents. The lofles which the catho- 
cantons ſuſtain'd in their laſt war, united them 
ore that ever together. Since the intire ſuppreſſion 
ihe religion of the Nazarene papiſts in Ireland, the 
mber of the Nazarenes of that faith is rather in- 
ad there than diminiſh'd. The depoſing of the 
auff ol the city of Senes, in the council of Ambrun 
very much augmented the number of Janſeniſts 
france. People are much ſooner reclaim'd by le- 
V tian by violent and bloody methods. Philip = 
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che produce ot the country is jult the ſame as that 
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character for cruelty, gave the firſt blow to tþ 
Spaniſh monarchy, and made him loſe thoſe cou. 
tries that new form the republic of Holland. 
Tanke care of thy health, dear Iſaac, and may th 
Go of our fathers give thee-an abundant meaſure g 
proſperity. 


— 
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A deſcription of Lauſanne.— Character of the Sy 
zers.— An account of a cruel war between the bo 
iſh and proteſtant cantons; fomented by the 

t of St. Gall.— Switzerland more remarkablef 
producing lovers of the bottle than ingen 
men. Critical remarks on one of their writers, 


Jacos Brito to AARON Monceca.' 


| Lauſanne.—— 

EFORE I cou'd purſue my rout thro Da 
and Languedoc, in order to make the belt « 
my way to Liſbon, I was oblig'd to go and paſs 
few days at Lauſanne. . I have receiv'd paſiports ſe 
fix months from the courts of Spain and Portugal, 
that I can now do all my buſineſs quietly, witho 
being terrify'd by the prieſts or the inquiſition. 
muel Pinaro has procur'd a commiſſion for me to i 
agent extraordinary to the republic of Genoa, wil 
I ftay at Liſbon, which title gives me a character thi 
ats me out of all manner of danger; I doubt n 
bot to diſcover a great many things in the voyage 
ſe to make, which may be the foundation 

ſome philoſophical reflections, and I will write to tld 
from Spain, as conſtantly as I have done from [tal 
I have few things to-acquaint thee of at prekel 
Lauſanne is a ery pretty town, being the capital 
the Pays de Vaux in the canton of Bern, Ihe pi 
ple here live much more after the French faſhion d 
they do in the other towns, yet in general they pu 
take of the manners and cuſtoms of their brethren, A 
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e other cantons. The wine here is very good, and 
ir lakes and rivers abound with all manner of fiſh ; 
or is there any want of fowl and all other neceſſaries 
f life. In this climate, nature furniſhes the inhabi- 
nts with every thing that is fit for their yſe, and is 
fly ſparing in the things that introduce luxury, an 
xcourage debauchery. . 
The Switzers are inur'd to all the hardſhips of hun- 
er and thirſt, cold and heat; they live very cheap, 
ilk and cheeſe being their principal food“. Cooks 
eof na uſe with them, or have very little employ- 
gent; they being ignorant of the art of mixing poi- 
pus that are pernicious to health and long life, under 
e name of nice ragoũts, and ſavoury diſhes. Their 
uſes are but indifferent, and their furniture is as 
lain as that of the primitive times : Their apparel 
hick is made for their uſe, and not to — the 
yes of the ſpectators, is proportion d to the reſt; but 
many virtues are obſcur'd by one conſiderable 
ult; for they are moſt abominable drunkards. They 
metimes ſpend days and nights in continual debau- 
hery, and there's no hopes of getting a place in their 
arts, but by a glaſs in the hand; wine being with 
em the cement of friendſhip. In Switzerland the 
reateſt drinker is reckon'd the beſt man, and he 
ut can carry off his ſix or ſeven bottles of wine, is 
much courted at their entertainments, as a poet 
a facetious author is in France, at their parties of 
leaſure, If Chapelle“ and St. Evremond had liv'd 
Switzerland, they wou'd have paſt for a couple of 
aful fellows, not worthy to be admitted into good 
WADANY, . | 
Whadoever pleaſure the Switzers take in drinking, 
t as ſoon as their debaucheries are over, they go to 
eir buſineſs and double their induſtty and diligence 
retrieve their expences. They work to drink, ſays 


This muſt chiefly be underitood of their mountaineers and 
alants, 

T Yet the author of the life of Moliere repreſents him at 
as an agrecable debauchee, if not a very drunkard. 


Vor, II. NI a modern 
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a modern author, and they drink the better to wor, 
Their inclination to wine does not hinder them f 
being prudent and circumſpect in affairs public 
private; ſo that to be ſure the fumes of the wine dg) 
get up into their brains ſo. much as they do into thi 
of other people; for there's no treaty, agreemay 
leaſe, or contract made without the bottle in hard 
to wet the bargain with the bewitching liquor, Ny 
are their politics the worſe for their tippling, for af 
having drink all day long, a Swiſs knows perfed 
well what is for the benefit and happineſs of his cou 
try. This is a ſort of miracle, but 'tis ſo plain a a 
that its reality cannot be doubted, the cantons hy 
ing maintain'd their liberty for ſo many ages agi 
ſeveral princes, that would fain have ſabdued them 
"Tis to their union that they owe their. preſervatig 
and the eſteem they have  acquir'd all over Euroys 
in which there are no princes but what are very g 
to be their allies. 

Ihe Switzers are got into a method of having! 
ws number of well diſciplin'd and experienc'd i 

ters, that coſt them nothing; they ſend their you 
to ſerve in foreign countries; a great many over 
princes have Swiſs regiments in their pay, whid 
are conſtantly recruited by men that the cantons git 
leave for raifing in their own cauntry, - But as falta 
the young fellows liſt and go out of their country i 
2 certain time, they who preceded them obtain tha... 
diſmiſſion, and return to their own country, perfealn gi. c 
bred up and ttain'd in the art of war. Betides ti 


ſoldiers that are form'd out of Switzerland, they eo. 
great care to make all the citizens and tradeſmen pe en 
form military exerciſe on particular days of the eu her 
and the very peaſants themſelves are not exempt fr, ch 


this ſervice, who after having work'd certain days0 
the week for themſelves, employ the ref for the pul 
lic good and ſafety of the country, | 

'T'ho' theſe precautions are very well judg'd, yett 
cantons have little to fear from the invaſions of | 
reigners; the inacceſſible mountains of the Alps (en 
them for ramparts, and there's not a prince in n, t 
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rope, that, be it either from fear or from intereſt, 
durſt attack them: For were he after an expenſive 
war to ſubdue them, what he wou'd get by it in fifty 
years time, wou'd not countervail the expence of one 
jingle campaign, If the Switzers are ever in danger 
of being deſtroy'd, it can be only by themſelves ; for 
as long as they continue united, they will ſubſiſt as 
they have done, hitherto ; but if ever they are divided 
among themſelves, if hatred, diſcord and envy get 
room in their hearts, they will themſelves do that 
in a little time, which was out of the power of 
all Europe, 

Some years ago the popiſh and proteſtant canton; 
had a cruel war; the diviſion was occaſion'd by 8 
monk call'd the Abbot of St. Gall; for in all the do- 
inions of the Nazarenes, it ſeems that always diſ- 
putes and diſſention are owing to the turbulent ſpirit 
ff the monks and prieſts. This Abbot put himſelf 
it the head of the popiſh cantons, and like another 
Joſhua, he ſaid he was reſolv'd to extirpate all the 
nemies of Gop's people; which was the name that 
e pave to the Swiſs proteſtants. For this end he 
ad given to every ſoldier billets, containing liſts of 
he men that each of them was to murder. One was 
dblig'd to cut the throats of five, another of fix, ano- 
ber of ſeven, and every one more or leſs, in ſhort, 
xccording as the Abbot judg'd that the ſoldier whom 
e commiflion'd for that purpoſe, had more or leſs 
trength and courage. He drew up his army, and 
lore the battle began, he promis d a place in hea- 
en to thoſe who died in the field, and a great many 
ther indulgences on the part of the ſovereign pontiff 
o thoſe that ſhou'd perform the orders of the ticker. 
iter this he retir'd prudently to ſleep in a whole ſkin, 
nd left it to his officers to take care of the reſt. But 
ings did not anſwer his expectation by a great deal; 
his army was intirely defeated, the murderin 
ckets had no effects, and this modern Joſhua was 15 
from praying to the Deity to ſtop the courſe of the 
„ to give him time for the compleat overthrow of 
mies, that he pray'd to it earneſtly to bring on 
= M 2 | night 
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night and darkneſs, in order to ſave him and then 
of his party from the fury and revenge of the Nau 
rene proteſtants. 

After the battle, the Swiſs papiſts were ſenſible { 
the folly they had been guilty of; they were < 
vinc'd how ruinous it wou'd be for them to caryy 
a war which had prov'd fo fatal to them in the he 
ginning, and therefore e a peace to their em 
mies; who, fond to ſhake hands again with their hu 
thren, whom diſcord had torn from them, read 
conſented to an accommodation that pacify'd i 
Switzerland, and ſettled its liberty on ſuch a b 
that it cannot be robb'd of it while it continues unite 
This is a truth of which all the cantons, both poil 
and proteſtant, are fully convinc'd, and conſequent 
they endeavour always to live in peace 2 unn 
The Abbot of St. Gall now and then makes freſh 
tempts to embroil affairs again, and to foment 10 
diſputes ; but the Swiſs papiſts know better thing 
having paid ſo dear for their experience, and the n 
teſtänts had rather ſubmit and bear with ſome i ot 
patiently, than plunge their country again in a ci 
war. | 5 

Some time after the reformation was introduce 
the difference of opinions making a very great nol 
and the magiſtrates fea: ing that ſuch jarring ſea 
ments might produce ſome popular tumult and ſ 
tion, they reiolv'd unanimouſly that in thoſe canta 
where there were more papiſts than proteſtants, ene 
one ſhou'd hereafter adhere to the intereſt of the | 
vereign pontiff, and that in thoſe where the nun ore 
of his adherents was leſs than that of his adverſan..... 
they ſhou'd intirely break off communion with hit 
This was done with as much eaſe as it was propoſe 
all was quiet, and every one liv'd at his own bod 
in peace. The acting with ſo much prudence # 
good ſenſe does not denote an inclination to qua 
and contention. The Switzers are the only ped 
capable of entering into meaſures where there's [i 
a mixture of frankneſs and candor ; nor do they N 
of being great philoſophers. I don't believe # 
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there were ever many authors in their country of 
any great reputation ; for with them a poet is as great 
a wonder, as an elephant is at Paris ; and in general 
they have more veſſels of wine in their vaults, than 
volumes in their libraries. It may be ſaid of the 
Switzers, that they have a great ſhare of good ſenſe, 
but that their neighbours have all the wit. 

J have read a book which is reckoned a maſter- 
diece in this country; tis intitled, Letters concerning 
he French and the Engliſh ; by a Swiſs. This work 
has had a good vent in foreign parts, but to be plain 
vith thee, tis not worth much; for the author affects 
o be witty, and to ſay pretty things, which is his 
bible, while he embroils himſelf with a number of 
liviſions and ſubdiviſions. © Le beau, ſays he, n'eſt 
as toujours bon; mais, le bon doit etre beau. Les 
rancois n'ont que le beau: Leur beau ne vaut donc 
pas le bon. i. e. That which is fair to the eye, is not 
ways good; but that which is good, muſt be fair. 
The French have only the fair, but their fair is 
ot equivalent to the gcod,” Now the whole tenden- 
y of this balderdaſn, this ring of the changes upon 
he words Bon and Bean, and Beau which is not Bon, 
sto prove that Boileau, and ſome other authors of 
be firſt claſs, are mean geniuſſes, and hardly worth 
ading. He thinks the Engliſh comedies ſcarce 
orthy the eſteem of good judges; tho” as to the 
belles Lettres, the Engliſh have ſucceeded beſt, and 
ave produced ſeveral excellent pieces. In fine, dear 
lonceca, notwithſtanding ſo many people have ap- 
roved of this book, I think it a bad one, writ in a 
dmbaſtic obſcure ſtile, conveying no lively idea to 
e imagination, falſe in its criticiſms, and incorrect 

its opinions. . : 

I wou'd not venture to ſay ſo mnch in this country 
| now write to thee, for the Switzers are very 
uch prepoſſefs'd in favour of this work, and almoſt 
fond of it as they are of the liberty of the citi- 
W. which is their continual topic. But J muſt 
Itliee, that this liberty about which they make fo 
Ki noiſe, extends only to peopic of ſome rank, 
M 3 tor 
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for the vulgar are in more ſubjection here than z 
any other ſtate. Every hailiff in this country ig 
Perry ſovereign, who, as long as his 'employmey 

olds, thinks of nothing but how to make the ny 
of it: So that the people often groan under the 90 
vernment of ſome of the bailiffs, whom they lon 
Juit as much as they deſerve, and no more. 

All countries, dear Monceca, have their good ai 
their bad; and if we take a ſurvey of the ſever 
forms of government, it will appear, that, bating: 
few things, they are much like one another: I men 
the European nations only, out of Which 1 except 
thoſe, where the inquiſition exerciſes its fury, 

Fare thee well, dear Monceca, and live content 
and happy. 


— — —— — _ 
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Some further intelligence relating to Theodore ki 
of. Corſica.— Political obſervations. concerning tir! 
duties between kings and ſubjefs.—Archbiſhq 

Cambray's Telcmachus commended, —Machiavel1 pi 
political writings, condemn'd. Die 


AARON MoNCECaA to Is AAC Oxis. 


| Paris ———— M00! 
HE tell a piece of news here, as diverting "ui: 
as it is extraordinary; They affirm that iop"ore 
new king of Corſica has wrote to the wife of Hey 
ſteward of the archducheſs Mary Magdalen, to 6 
quaint her that he had been elected king of Coo hee 
and to deſire her to procure the neceſlary paſipo 
for a miniſter whom he intended to ſend to the cout 
of Vier na“ Whether this news be true, I E beir 
not; but 1 don't believe that tis poſlible for impethſ"e f 
nence and ſtvpicity to be carry'd to a greater hey 
than by this notable king J heodo e. Where is 
mortal who can be a ercater fool than he who d a 
cies that a prince, uch as the emperor, Wache na 
vouthfaſe to receive an envoy or an ambaſſador fie 
Lels Lat rather dcferve his indignation than p 
n der 
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tection, becauſe they abuſed his goodneſs; and in a 
Cy months after he had procured their pardon from 
he Genoeſe, rebelled again; and only made uſe of 
he emperor's. kindneſs, to favour the new crimes 
hich they were contriving. . | 
But after all, admitting, dear Iſaac, that the Core 
Gcans had juſt reaſons for their rebellion, and that the 
yranny of the Genoeſe had forced them to take up 
rms, can one ſo much as harbour a thought that the 
ourt of Vienna would receive the pretended envoys 
ff a fortune hunter, and a parcel of wretched moun- 
aincers, to the prejudice of a republic which it had 
ways protected. It would be a ſlur on the majeſty 
ff the imperial throne, if it afforded ſhelter to peo- 
ple of that rank. Rebels are always odious to prin- 
es, unleſs they get by their crimes ; and it may be 
el! faid, that tho' they love the treaſon when they 
nd their. account in it, yet they hate the traitor. 
hey are afraid leſt ſuch monſters ſhould riſe in their 
lominions, as they find in thoſe of their enemies; 
nd if they ſometimes reward the crime with one 
aud, they ſeek a pretence to puniſh the criminal with 
Die other. The Spaniards had a vaſt contempt for 
he French, who betraying their country, abanden'd 
heir lawful ſovereign : They made uſe of them as 
ools to their deſigns, but they were cautious of 
ruſting them with places of importance; they were 
nore cunning politicians, than to be ignorant that 
hey who cou'd diſobey their lawful ſovereign, might 
vith much more reaſon betray thoſe to whom they 
we only attach'd by crimes. | 
If, dear Iſaac, we obſerve the men who are taxed 
vith juſt reaſon for the violation of their faith and 
beir oaths, we ſhall find that they never ſtopp'd at 
be firſt perjury, but went on from one ſtep to ano- 
der, till treaſon became their common practice. 
Ltey hate actually reduced this crime into an art 
nd a ſcience, and have covered their knavery with 
ename of State Policy. Fatal ſtupidity! which, 
per the veil of an affected precaution, conceals 
wd, perjury and diſumulation! E 
et 
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Let the perfidious talent of craftily abuſing my 
honeſty be ever ſo noxious to ſociety, yet we ſee the 
many people, who were weak, or blinded by Prejy 
dices, have beſtowed great praiſe upon men that (, 
ſerved nothing but to be borne down with contempt 
for their perjuries. They who have commendy 
Sylla, Cæſar, Mark Anthony, and ſeveral oy 
imitators of their rapacity, approve the conduct ( 
great rogues, and cenſure that of little ones; a j 
it was a greater crime for a man to ſteal an ox, or: 

load of bread-corn, than to betray his country, 
Let people ſay what they will in praiſe of the u 
lour, courage, reſolution, prudence, &c. of thoſe 
whoſe rebellion their country's ruin has been owing, 
I no more admire thoſe virtues in them, than 16. 
the reſolution of a highwayman and a murderer, a 
his foreſight in the ſnares which he lays for travellen 
Tis not in the ſubjects only that I require honeſſ 
but I expect to ſee it likewiſe in princes. Tis u 
vain to object that their condition requires difſimuly 
tion: There's a great difference between diſhonely t 
and the wiſe and prudent manner of governing, 
What monarch did ever govern his dominions bette 
than Lewis XII. the father of his people ? Wher 
was there a man of more candour and honeſty ? Tie 
frankneſs and fincerity of Henry IV. defeated all hen 
vain ſchemes of the Spaniſh politicians, 
They who fancy that a prince is no farther gs 
than he is crafty, are guilty of a wretched miſtake 
There is a great difference between wiſdom e 
knavery ; and .tho' in this corrupt age they are called 
by the ſame name, yet the wiſe man eaſily diſtinguiſh 
them. A king, tis true, is not obliged to dilcore 
his deſigns to his enemies, nay ke ought to take car 
to conceal them from them; but then he ought 11 
by vain promiſes, by the lure of a feign'd reconc 
lation and under the veil of a diſguis'd friend(hip, . 
tempt them into the ſnares he lays for their deſire 
tion. A great ſoul, in whatever ſtation, always tabs 
virtue for its guide. A crime is ſtili a crime, and no 
thing can diminiſh from its enormity : He who ha 
; Oct 
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\Fends Heaven, and offends himſelf, A lye has 
ſomething ſo odious that it is a ſhock to the charac- 
er of a gentleman, whatſoever can be ſaid to miti- 
vate it, The very nations which the Greeks treated 
es barbarians *, had nevertheleſs an abhorrence of 
Iyes and fraud. Herodotus + does them this juſtice: 
« The Perfians, ſays he, have an infinite contempt for 
hoſe who falſify their word; and they train their 
hildren from five to twenty-five years old in nothing 
put to draw the bow, to ride on horſeback, and to 
ſpeak the truth.“ | 

How many misfortunes, dear Iſaac, wou'd never 
jave happen'd in the world, if men were ſlaves 
o their oaths, and kept their promiſes inviolably ! 
How wou'd peace and tranquility flouriſh in it! kings 
ou'd always be ſure of loyal ſubjects, and ſuch as 
re true to the allegiance they have ſworn to them. 
Dn the other hand, thoſe ſovereigns who are careful 
o perform the conditions they promis'd to obſerve 
it their acceſſion to their thrones, wou'd become the 
athers of a people eaſy to obey, and at the ſame time 
o be ſubmiſſive only to juſtice and equity. 

May all thoſe periſh, dear Iſaac; who are for ex- 
uſing monarchs from that which is the fitteſt quali- 
cation to eſtabliſh them on their thrones. By the 
neulcating of that pernicious maxim to them, that 
hey might diſpenſe with the performance of their 
ngagements, they have made them prove dangerous 
xamples to their ſubjects; and tis this deteſtable 
principle that has been the ſource of all the inteſtine 
ars that have ſo long diſtrated moſt of the king- 
woms of Europe. | 3 

For the exorbitant power with which flatterers 
ae aim'd to compliment kings, has often occaſion'd 
be ruin of themſelves and their dominions. Happy 
5 that- prince, dear Iſaac, who in the midft of. the 
mp and ſplendour of his court, preſerves a heart 


* The Perſians, &. 
T Hiſtory of Herodotus, lib, i pag. 69. tranſlated by du 
er. 
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incapable of fraud and treachery, and who is ſo n 
love with honeſty, that he protects it, and preachs 
it to his ſubjects by his own example, He is th 
darling of the people, his cotemporaries, and the ad- 
miration of -poſterity. They who are truſted with 
the education of princes, cannot ſufficiently inſpire 
them with candour and ſincerity, ſince from hene 
all virtues are deriv d. A famous Nazarene pontiff, 
who form'd the infancy of a great prince , wrote: 
book for the inſtruction of kings 1, that was worthy 
of being put into ſuch a caſe of gold, as Alexander 
kept Homer's works in. He mark'd out leſſons ſo 
all ſovereign princes, and taught them the art e 
reigning over hearts, and of being more abſolue t 
by virtue and by juſtice, than by all the refin'd pol. 
& of the Italians. Of this nation there — 
ome authors whoſe dangerous works have been look'd 
upon as maſter- pieces. Machiavel, among othen, 
has diſtinguiſh'd himſelf by his political writing, 
Tf I were a ſovereign, I wou'd order all thoſe writing 
of his to be burnt, that ſubje& virtue to a precau- 
tion, to which they teach that every thing ſhou'd be 
ſacrificed. Tis ridiculous to attempt to juſtify ti 
uſe of thoſe_ books, by aſſerting that politics are 
talent abſolutely neceſſary for ſovereigns. I have 
already ſhewn that true wiſdom has no need of rule 
whereby to learn how to ſhake off the yoke of virtue 
and honour. A king may vanquiſh his enemies b 
his wiſdom, without having recourſe to fraud and per: 
jury; he may keep his ſubjects in their duty, without 
reducing them to ſlavery. There's no neceſlity 
ſays a famous Nazarene author, of either art 0 
learning for the exerciſe of tyranny.” To what put- 
poſe then are all the books of extravag<..:t politics 
eſpecially as there are works in being $, which teach 
us to do by virtue every thing that can be done 
artifice. 


* Archbiſhop of Cambray. + Dyke of Burgundy 
1 Adventures of Telemacbur, & Telemachus, 
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Theſe, dear Iſaac, are my ſentiments of that po- 
iy ſo much boaſted of by the Italians ; and per- 
haps if the Genoeſe had conform'd to my notions, 
4 inſtead of attempting to reduce the Corſicans to 
weir lamentable condition, and thereby to drive them 
62 ſituation in which they cou'd not ſtir, if they 
ud treated them in a more gentle manner, they 
od have play'd a much better game. Be it as it 
jill, they are now very much embaraſs'd, and the lord 
heodore gives them a vaſt deal of uneaſineſs. He 
actually block d up ſome of the towns of the 
land; he is maſter of the open country, and may 
rechaps in a little time undertake ſomething conſi- 
ferable, We are aſſur'd that three ſhips have been 
ſen on the coaſt of Corſica without any flag, and 
at they are laden with ammunition. Tis ſaid they 
e ſuccours which are arriv'd very fortunately for 
od Theodore. If it be ſo, from whence did thoſe 
hips come? Has Merlin the inchanter ſent them from 
the ſortunate iſland? No body knows any thing of 
the matter. But ſome people 57 that they came 
om the road of Barcelona. that be the caſe, the 
omedy is like to draw to a concluſion, and we ſhall 
ſoon ſee the commencement of the fifth act. Tho' 
e unravelling of this piece is very pleaſant, I don't 
believe that the Genoeſe half like it. Nevertheleſs 
e muſt wait a little while longer, before we can 
dance any thing that has the appearance of truth: 
f it be certain that ſome veſſels are arriv'd with ſuc- 
urs to king Theodore, the place from whence 
ey fail'd will be a very great guide to the conjec- 
res that may be made. But if this be unknown, 
people can only gueſs in the dark: Notwithſtanding 
ſtat ſome politicians ſay, who talk of this affair as 
king Theodore had been .ſo complaiſant as to let 
em into his ſecret; this is all we can be ſure of, that 
te may affirm with reaſon, that what turn ſoever the 
Eur takes, his reign will be of a ſhort duration “. 
LETTER 
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His reign has been ſhort indeed; for upon the arrival of 
jp lolicited by the Genoeſe from France, which undertook 
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Fare thee well, dear Iſaac, and lire content ad II. 
happy. IN | ri 
* \ ; ö * — ; | - * ces 

LETTER LXXIV, 7] 


A deſcription of Alexandria. An hiſtorical” accoui r 
of the riſe and fall of different kingdams,— u. Ini 
flections thereon.— Julius Cæſar an, Alexande Ide 
conſidered only as illuſtrious robbers. A farthe 
account of the ruins of ancient Alexandria, 


Isaac Oxis to AARo Monceca, Wl; 


| {Alexandria, =— iſ" 

HE firſt letter which I wrote to thee fronlfiſ'": 

| Egypt, muſt have given thee ſome general ide. 

of the ruins of Alexandria; but I am now prepari n 

to entertain thee with ſome particulars, having mad an 

| myſelf fully acquainted with a great many thing caſe 
fince I arrived here. + | 

Alexandria, as it now ſtands, is the ſecond toyn 

that was built out of the ruins of the antient city 

of that name. When the firſt was taken by the An. 

bians, thoſe people who were accuſtom'd to live in 

the fields under tents, had no taſte for towns, buff val 

deſpiſed them, They look'd upon palaces as priſons 

and therefore pull'd down the fineſt and moſt ſtately, 

and employ'd the materials in building ſorry houſs 

which were hardly better in appearance than wretched 

hovels; and they preſerv'd the columns, and ſome knoy 

other pieces of architecture for their moſques . An- 

tient Alexandria was in a manner deſtroy'd, ſo that 

this once great city was deſerted, and became à heap 


%® 


to be the mediator betwixt the republic and the Corſicans (bv 
is now the maſter of the iſland) Theodore quitted the iſland 
after having made his party believe he ſhou'd ſoon return wil 
powerful ſuccours; but the only news we have had of hin 
ſince, is, that he was committed priſoner to the caſtle « 
Gatea, by order of the court of Naples, but remov'd fran 
thence on board a ſhip by command of a ſuperior power; #% 
what Merlin has done with him, no body knows 


* n 


or rubbiſh ; for within its walls there were more 
mins than inhabited houſes. The Mahometan prin- 
ces reduc'd its circumference to the people that re- 
main'd in it. One of Saladin's ſucceſſors made uſe 
of the ruins of the old city, which was abandon'd, 
for building the new one, which was not above=ten 
i nies in compaſs; and the walls of this city, with 
be hundred towers with which they are flank'd, were 


double circumference, and there are roads made at 
the foot of the towers, by which the foldiers that are 
in garriſon may walk round it, ſecured from inſults 
ether from within or without, by the double wall. 
The towers which join both, are very large, and of 
2 prodigious height; and each of em will eaſily 
contain above five hundred men, and has above a 
undred rooms, all arch-roofed like thoſe of certain 
naſerns which I have ſeen in my travels in Germany; 
ſo that a garriſon of fifty thouſand men might be 
put into the modern Alexandria, without incommod- 
ng the inhabitants. From hence thou may'ſ judge 
of the vaſt extent of the old city. 

Some people who know no better, pretend that the 
walls which I have been deſcribing to thee, were 
ſubſiſting in the time of the Romans; but a man who 
vill venture to aſſert this, maſt have no knowledge 
ak hiſtory : For were it ſo, the extent of this city 
you'd not have been the fifteenth part of what we 
ow it muſt have been. at that time: And unleſs 2 
nan be ſtark blind, he will eafily be convinc'd by 
lis own obſervation, that theſe walls cou'd not have 
been built either by the Greeks or the Romans; for 
dey conſiſt of a vaſt number of broken pieces of 
marble and pilars, with ſtones mingled here and 
dere; and the walls of the new Alexandria are a mark 
ll the ruins and ſpoils of the old city. But after 
| dear Monceca, this modern Alexandria which 
an deſcribing to thee, is not the true city of Alex- 
ria, as it ſubſiſts at this day; and there are ſcarce 
0 hundred perſons that inhabit the ruins which it 
Intains, Tis ſo deſerted, in ſhort, that in the night 
Vor. II. N time 
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partly built out of the ruins of the palaces. It has 
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time, and till it is quite broad day, there is no paſſing Wl if 
_ it without running a yore grout riſque of being robbd Wl m 
the moſt ſolitary foreſt being a much ſafer — than . 
within its walls. The old buildings which ſubſiſtedl WM &t 
there, having been partly deſtroy d by time, and th 
partly by wars, the people weary of dwelling among I ar 
* ruins were reſolv'd to change to a more agreeable Ml v. 
habitation ; they ſettled themſelves by degrees toward, Ml : 
that place which is call'd the Port-neuf, or new har. Ml of 
bour, exactly upon the ſea-fide: There they founded WM th: 
a third Alexandria, and quite abandon'd- the ſecond, 
wherein there are only a few moſques left ſtanding, if w 
which they have preſerv'd for the ſake of their beau. WM pr: 
ty. This new city is as much inferiour to the ſecond Ml 25 
Alexandria, as the ſecond was to the antient and tue Vi 
on 


e. | 
I find, dear Monceca, tis the ſame with empite the 
as it is with men: They riſe to a certain degree, {on 
then fink inſenſibly, and at laſt totally run to ruin, the 
Thus has the empire of the Eaſt paſs'd from the Per. tim 
fians to the Greeks, from the Greeks to the Roman, 
and from the Romans to the Turks. How do wel dba 


know to whom it will be transferr'd ſome ages hence? brd 
Perhaps the time of ſuch revolution is not very di- ve 
tant. We obſerve the formation of ſome new em- can 

ires to be almoſt as ſudden as the riſe of ſome men Eur 
and the fall and extinction of ſuch empires as quick is 
as that of wretched mortals, A man who forty oi but 
fifty years before the reign of Alexander, ſhould and 
have told the Macedonians that they wou'd ha ! 
been maſters of all Aſia, and of a part of Europe dat 
wou' d undoubtedly have been reckon'd a madman of « 
For the thing happen'd ſo ſuddenly, that if we hai hv. 
not as much certainty of the fact as we have, on ty 
wou'd imagine the hiſtories of it that are hand I 
down to us to be only romances. of 2 

If the late king of Sweden had not loſt that famouſi dar 
battle which preterv'd his rival on the throne, w ber 
countries might he not have been maſter of? Wi. wer 


a ſudden revolution might not have happen'd whe 
the ſaid king of Sweden, was a fugitive in Turke 
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WH if a number of peaſants pick'd up in haſte, and 
'W momted upon horſes, for moſt part without either 
(ade or bridle, had not defeated the Danes, who 
Wl ftrove to force their way into Sweden, which was 
den deſtitute of money and troops, without a king, 
ad without hopes of ſuccours? To what a pals 
Wl was all that glory of Charles XII. reduc'd? He ran 
ll a riſque of acting the ſame low part under the wing 
of the grand fignior, as the pretender does under 
dat of a ſovereign pontiff, s 

If Lewis XIV. had won the battle of Hocſtet, 
what wou'd have become of the Empire ? I don't 
pretend to ſay what, but I fancy that at leaſt it run 
{i great a hazard, as it did when the Turks beſieg'd 
el Vienna. France was not in the moſt happy way, 

if ſome years after that, marſhal Villars had not beac 
WY the allies at Denain. Almoſt all empires have had 
+ WJ ſome dangerous ſhock at one time or another, tho' 
WM they have had a happy eſcape, but perliaps at another, 
rf time the diforder may prove mortal. 

When the Huns, the Goths, the Vandals, and 
that ſwarm of people that came from the northern 
provinces, ravag'd the-Gauls country and Italy, they 
overturn'd and deſtroy'd almoſt all the dominons they 
came to, and quite chang'd the face and form of 
Europe. What are become of the old Romans at 
this day ? Perhaps there are none even at Rome itſelf, 
but the deſcendants of the Goths, Huns, and Gauls, 
and not a ſtain remaining of Roman blood. 

I think, dear Monceca, that I have reaſon to ſay, 
that as ſoon as an empire is arriv'd to a certain point 
of elevation, it diminiſhes inſenſibly; and thoſe which 
tave acquir'd their grandeur with the greatelt rapi- 
ty, fink likewiſe with the greater eaſe. 
je The Switzers have ſubſiſted for a good number 
of ages, without having ſuffer'd any very material 
Manges, becauſe as they are careful to preſerve their 
liberty and their country, they have not abandon'd 
—_— to the blind ambition of making con- 
elts, 


N 2 V enice 
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Venice and Genoa by graſping too much county, 
have reduc'd themſelves to a ſad condition. In the 
ſpace of a century, the former loſt two kingdoms®, 
and not many years ago it was robb'd of a flouriſhing 
province : But perhaps it will enjoy more quiet, 
and not be ſubject to ſuch accidents in the medioeri 
to which it is now reduced. The latter is at a plunge, 
it has juſt loſt all Corſica, and will ſoon be in as me. 
lancholy a ſituation as the republic of Lucca. That 
proud city of Genoa, which formerly made the em. 
perors of Conſtantinople tremble f, cannot defend 
itſelf now againſt a meer ſoldier of fortune ||, with a 
rabble of ſorry peaſants under his command, half 
naked, and half ſtarv'd. 

A mediocrity is ſometimes of as much ſervice to 
the continuance and preſervation of rm”. 
as it is to the tranquility and felicity of the people. 
The Dutch have that wile maxim, not to be ambitious 
of making conqueſts. 'The government of the United 
Provinces re ſons and thinks as ſenſibly as an honeſ 
man, the father of his family, who content to leave 
his children a patrimony well cultivated, does nat 
defire to encreaſe it by incroaching on the fields and 
eſtates of his neighbours. _ 

I ſhou'd be glad to hear any one good argument 
to juſtify the theft of great robbers ; then I ſhould 
believe Julius Cæſar and Alexander were honeſt men; 
but till then, I am tempted to conſider them asa 
couple of illuſtrious highwaymen, who had ſeveral 


excellent qualities which were obſcur'd by an invina-if 


ble inclination to robbery. Why is it notas 

a crime to rob a town, as to ſteal a cabbage out af 
a garden? Cicero attempted to prove that all ſins were 
equally criminal ; but he never preſum'd to carry 
the paradox ſo far as to maintain, that it was not 4 
finful to rob a great deal, as to pilfer a little. 


prus and Candia. + The Morea. 


C 

1 The Genoeſe were once maſters of Pera, one of the pri- 
eipal ſuburbs of Conſtantinople, 

The Baron de Newhoff. 


It 
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T return to Alexandria. There are ſtill to be ſeen 
within the incloſure of the walls that I have been 
deſcribing to thee, certain fragments of architecture 
that are worthy the admiration of all good judges. 
duch is that ſtately colonnade in the middle of this 
cloſure, which confiſts of a row of pillars ſtill 
ſtanding, of an extraordinary bulk and height, that 
form'd an oval, in the middle of which was the moſt 
ſuperb public ſquare of Alexandria, The immenſe 
ruins near this colonnade, ſeem to denote that the 
fineſt palaces of this antient city fronted that ſtately 
piece of architecture every way, or thoſe palaces 
perhaps advanc'd to thoſe pillars on which the for- 
mer walls reſted, and ſo form'd the porticos under 
which the people walk'd. 0 

Next to this famous monument, the greateſt cu- 
nofities are the two needles, or obeliſks, which are 
afcrib'd to Cleopatra; one is ſtill ſtanding, and the 
other thrown down, and half bury'd in the ſand. 
The four ſides of theſe needles are full of hieroply- 
hical figures, which give only a faint idea of what 
they repreſented to the view of the antients, to whom 
tey were ſpeaking characters. 

The famous column of Pompey is another piece 
worthy of admiration. Of all the ſplendid antiqui- 
ties of Alexandria and its neighbourhood, there 
ſcarce remain any ruins ſo entire as this column, It 
las very beautiful proportions, and the niceſt eye 


Jen find no defect in it; it conſiſts of three pieces, 


of which the chapiter makes one, the ſhaft and three 
ſeet of the baſe form the ſecond, and the reſt of the 
ſe the third. Tis eighty feet between the baſe and 
ne chapiter, and a hundred and ten feet in height; 
o that | take it to be the higheſt and the biggett in 
ne world. 

The antient monuments of which I have been 
ating, dear Monceca, muſt one day have the fame 
ale as the many others that have preceded them; 
ty will be demoliſh'd and overthrown, They have 
wady receiv'd ſome ſhocks by time, and 'tis quite 
known now by whom they were ſet up. The 
N 3 Dames 
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names of Pompey and Cleopatra, which are fx'd t 
theſe pillars, are not, according to all appearance, 
the names of thoſe who erected them; and why thoſe 
namesare given to them, there's no certainty. Tem- 
ples, palaces, triumphal arches, do not immortaliſ 
either ſovereigns or private perſons. Tis great ac. 
tions or writings that are ſure to make us live for ever 
in the memory of man . How many monument 
have there not been deſtroy'd ſince Alcibiades, The. 
miſtocles, Miltiades, and thoſe other illuſtrious 
Greeks whom the fame of their actions has tranſmit: 
| ted to the lateſt poſterity! How many temples and 
palaces have been overturn'd fince the death of Ho- 
mer! But that illuſtrious genius ſtill lives amongſt us 
and he is the darling of all nations now, as he vn 
formerly of ,the Greeks. They are only the meaner 
ſort, who, for want of talents of their own to pierce 
thro' the obſcure night of time, endeavour to out- 
ſtretch it by immenſe piles of ſtones and marble, 

Fare thee well, dear Monceca, live contented and 
happy, and take great care of thy ſelf. 


* Fxegi monumentum zre perennius 
Regali ſitu pyramidum altius; &c. 


| Hor. Ode xxx, lib. uM bar 

Thus tranſlated by Mr. CREE C H. — 

"Tis finiſh'd; I have rais d a monument tert 
More ſtrong than braſs, and of a vaſt extent; def, 
Higher than Egypt's ſtately pyramid, =y 
That coſtly monument of kingly pride, ; = 
As high as heav*n the top, as earth the baſis wide: wit 
Which eating ſhowers, nor north wind's feebler blaſts, ſelf 


Nor whirling time, nor flight of years can waſte: ver 
While Horace ſhall not die, his ſong ſhall fave ' 
The greateſt portion from the greedy grave: 
Still treſh I'll grow, ſtill green in future praiſe, 
Till time is loſt, and Rome itlelf- decays : 
Jill the chief prieſt and ſilent maid no more | 
Aicend the capitol, and Jove adore, ener 
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LETTER LXXV. 


A hot diſpute between two Pariſian Janſeniſts and a 
young abbe, relating to father Girard and Miſs 
Cadiere.—Prevented from coming to extremities 
by two officers preſent; one of whom endeavours 
to clear 1 affair by a long harangue, not very 


* much to the ſatis faction of either party. 
i JacoB BRITO to AARON MoNnCEcCa, 


Lyons. 

Am arrived at Lyons, from whence I propoſe to 

ſet out as ſoon as I can for Montpellier, where I 
ſhall make buta very ſhort ſtay, becauſe I am in great 
nate to go to Spain. The ſituation I am in, dear 
"WH Monceca, enables me to judge for myſelf of the ac- 
counts thou haſt given me of the manners and cu- 
"WY foms of the French. I find thy reflections juſt, and 
be hints I have had from thy letters are of infinite 
"i {rvice to me; I have ſome foretaſte of many things 
that I ſee and examine very ſedately, which wou'd 
ſurprize and aſtoniſh me, if I was not prepoſſeſs d. 

At my quarters there are two Pariſian Janſeniſts, 
baniſhed to this city by a Lettre de Cachet ; there's 
nothing ſo pleaſant as to hear them diſpute with a 
young abbe, who hopes to get a benefice by the in- 
tereſts of the Jeſuits. It muſt be own'd that he richly 
deſerves the preſent they give him reaſon to expect, 
and that he battles it for the party wherever he comes 
with infinite courage. When he cannot defend him- 
ſelf by arguments, he has recourſe to invectives; and 
rery often, if we did not check his rage and impetuo- 
ity, he wou'd take one of thoſe: Janſeniſts by the 
— and fo their diſputes wou'd be decided by dint 
of fiſt. 

Two or three days ago, a prieſt, who is a bitter 
enemy to the Jeſuits, came and din'd at our quarters : 
* I have an account,” ſaid he, from Dole that father 
Girard has wrought ſeveral miracles fince his death; 
ut if it be true, there's not a fellow that's broke upon 


the 
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the wheel or hang'd, but may work miracles too ; the 
gibbets and gallows of Montfaucon will make ſpecial 
catacombs; and reliques will become dog- cheap. Yoy 
are a fool,” ſays the young Abbe to this Janſeniſ 
Prieſt, and to do you juſtice you ought to be tuck'{ 
up by the neck to thoſe gibbets you talk of, in, con- Wh 
pany with father Nicholas, la Cadiere, and all her 
aviſh family, T'll call my landlady, and tell her 
that I am reſolv'd to leave her houſe, if ſhe hereafter WM Ihe 
entertains perſons that are excommunicated ipſo fad, 
and the adherents of ſuch a heretic as the impoſter 
Paris. Methinks, little gentleman,” faid the Janſe- de 
niſt, © you give.yourſelt mighty airs. No more than WW 7 
T ought to do,” reply'd my little Abbe, © and I ſwea N ug 
to you by my band, and the Caſſoc an my back, that Neft! 
if you ever think fit to take up the cudgels, and to Ml noc 
declaim againſt worthy men wherever I am, [I'll teach gl. 
you to 14 prating. You!” reply'd the Jan WH zz: 
ſeniſt, © ſhall ſuch a ſnotty-noſe prig as you make me ¶ we 
hold my tongue, when the reſpect 1 owe to my prince Wl Th 
can't ſilence me ! By Gd 1 ſhou'd be glad to ſee Milly 
how you wou'd go about it. The thing is very Wl ne 
eaſy,” ſaid the Abbe, and if you ſay but a word bor 
more, I'll immediately ſtop your mouth by letting a WM ni 
plate fly at your head ! What the Devil I” reply'd the WM « 
Janſeniſt, a plate at my head] a plate at the head of ¶ cer 
a batchelor of the Sorbonne, thou little excrement of Wl ox: 
Loyola! I'll make you to know who you talk to.“ At ne 
theſe words the Janſeniſt was ſo provok'd, that he Bl ro 
ſnatch'd a bottle, and if the two officers, who laugh'd Wl rea 
ready to burſt themſelves to ſee this eccleſiaſtical chal- ¶ the 
lenge, had not been ſo good-natur'd as to check the 
fury of the two antagoniſts, I ſhou'd have been a quiet 
ſpectator of a moſt bloody ſkirmiſh. 

After theſe two champions were parted, . Gentle- 
men, ſaid the officers, you don't obſerve the rule 
of the military art in your ſquabbles; before 
people proceed to violence, they ſhou'd by a ms 
nifeſto juſtify their motives for declaring wat 


us 
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war. This is the practice of ſoveteigns : As for you, 
u, you are an enemy to father Gand and the Jeſu- 
its; tell us your reaſons for it, and then the other 
gentleman will pleaſe to acquaint us with his. And 
vat wou d you have me ſay,” reply'd the -Janſenift, 
« are you ignorant of what all the world knows ? 
Who can help 8 againſt a man that has made 
xligion a cloak for his debauchery, who has abuſed 
lis character as confeſſor, to debauch his penitent, and 
who, in ſhort, by the help of the devil, got the aſ- 
cendant over her to ſuch a degree, that he cou'd ob- 
tain her favours as often as he pleas'd, and ſhe had not 
the power to deny him.“ 

The Abbe who was quite a-gog to anſwer his an- 
tgoniſt, had not patience to let him empty his quiver 
of reproaches. Father Girard,” ſaid he, „is in- 
nocent in the ſight of all thoſe who don't ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be influenc'd by ill-will and prejudice. He 
was the innocent victim of a conſpiracy form'd be- 
tween father Nicholas, father Cadiere, and his ſiſter, 
The Janſeniſts intended to give a mortal blow to an 
lluſtrious ſociety, by deſtroying one of its 3 
members. They did not mat ter how much they diſ - 
honour'd religion, provided the ycou'd cruſh their ene- 
nies.“ 

© Theſe then, Gentlemen,” ſaid one of the offi- 
cers, are all the arguments that both of you have to 
produce. Alas ! Ill prove to each of you, that you 
ue both in the wrong to diſpute ſo eagerly upon ſup- 
poſitions that are equally falſe. III firſt anſwer your 
reaſons,” continu'd the officer, — himſelf to 
the Janſeniſt, © you ſay that father Girard, abuſing his 
character, made his penitent a demoniac and de- 
bauch'd her: I ſhall prove one of theſe two thin 
o you; either, that father Girard did not ſeduce 
Cadiere ; or that ſhe gave her hearty cbnſent, 

If the advocates who pleaded for father Girard 
lad been allow'd to plead from the book of natural 
raſon, and had not oblig'd to adopt as an arti- 
te of faith a ridiculous notion, which has no other 
bundation and reality than the writings of certain 


monks, 
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monks, and the preachments of ſome country e 
rates, they wou'd have abſolutely deny'd the poſt 
lity of the exiſtence of magicians, and that any witg 
craft cou'd determine the will. - Suppoſe that a phil, 
 fopher accuſtom'd to make uſe of his reaſon, wp 
pleading the cauſe of father Girard in the court of th 
parliament of Provence, is it poſſible, he would fa 
that a man who has liv'd fifty years in reputation f 
his virtue, ſhould be accuſed of the moſt heinous 9 
crimes, and but one proof produc'd of it contrary i 
all the notions of evidence? Then the philoſophy 
calling ſound philoſophy to his aid, let us ſee, { 
he, 2 if it was poſſible for father Girar 
to direct the will of la Cadiere, to put her into tran 
ces, to give her marks in her body, to make her ſve; 
blood thro” her pores, and to cauſe crowns of thom 
to ſprout from her head, he abſent all the while, a 
acting only by the aid of philtres. 
« "Tis certain that ſeveral liquors are capable ona) 
producing extraordinary effects in us, and of qu eee 
changing our habits. The remedies that are in medi. 
cines, the ſubtle poiſons, whoſe effects are as quick u 
that of a dagger ſtuck into the heart, are convincing 
proofs of the power which certain philtres have to a 
upon our ſenſes. But is it not abſurd to maintain 
that they produce effects contrary to nature, and alte en 
the very eſſence of things ? Is it not ridiculous to fay 
that a draught has the power to make wood and 
thorns grow, and ſprout forth from the brain of a pe 
ſon, and then to ſhrink back into the ſame brain e 
ſnail into its ſhell ? To this muſt be referr'd that ce 
tain axiom receiv'd by all philoſophers, a thing cat: 1 
not communicate what it has not itſelf, Now boat 
can a liquor produce wood, and form la Cadiere 
crown? For when ſhe was in that famous trance 
wherein that miraculous crown appear'd, 'tis agreed 
that father Girard was abſent : It muſt be therefore 
own'd that philtres not being able to produce tnok 
thorns, and father Girard, then abſent, not bel 5 
able to give them, la Cadiere herſelf muſt have plac 
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wm in her head-dreſs. When ſhe had ſhewn herſelf 
ber pretended trances, ſhe went at leaſt halves with 
ber Girard, in impoſing upon the public, and I de- 
any one that makes uſe of his reaſon to think 


U «Tis extremely ridiculous to preſume to aſſert that 
ther Girard, as powerful as Gop himſelf, was able 
determine the will of la Cadiere by a ſuperior mo- 
jon, in ſuch a manner as that it muſt neceſſarily be 
xc'd to yield to the deſigns of her confeſſor. All 
e love · potions in the world cannot reduce and de- 
zmine the will of a fix d point, Matter can only 

upon matter. How then can a liquid draught act 
irectly upon the will, to produce a certain and de- 
zminate effect? otherwiſe it only operates the 
ations and motions which it es on the body. 
hus by philtres the blood may be heated, the ſpirits 
{ay be diſpos'd to love, and motives of concupiſcence 
nay be rais'd, but they who take them are not thereby 
termin'd to one particular object more than to ano- 


; 
* 


« The will remains free; and by diſpoſing the 
heart to a tender paſſion, an unknown perſon may as 
ally be the better for it as a lover. The favours 
ich the agitation of the ſpirits, and the deſires of 
oncupiſcence have render'd eaſy to obtain, are abſo- 
ktely diſpos'd of by whimſy and the will. La Cadi- 
re might therefore as well have made any other per- 
ſon happy : All the philtres of father Girard did not 
vice her to determine herſelf in his favour, much leſs 
v give ſuch a grace to the frauds and miracles which, 
| ave prov'd, cou'd only be operated by the ſtudy'd 
caſt of this pretended ſainteſs. 
© You muſt therefore own, Meſſieurs Janfeniſts, 
ther that the trances, the raptures, and miracles of 
aCadiere, have been only invented for the purpoſe, 
ad to ruin that Jeſuit, or that la Cadiere was partner 
uh him in all his impoſtures : I give you the choice 
theſe ; but which way ſoever you decide it, you 
Luſt own that the feraale ſaint, for whom you are ſo 

zealous, 
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unions deſerves. infinite contempt inſtead of yay 
cem. 151835, Fj JW be 557 $3.6 n 
% Now I come to you, Monſieur Abbe,” cont. 
nu'd the officer, and I will prove to yon, that ſuch 
a man as you, whoſe ſtate demands a ſtrict morality, 
ought not to be an advocate for father Girard. Yo 
will readily grant that father Girard was no fool; be 
was a Jeſuit, and a Jeſuit for whom his order had a 
eſteem. After what has been ſaid, no perſon can be 
at a loſs to know his temper and principles. I ak 
you then, fir, if you believe that a man who is ng 
very glad to impoſe upon the public, by affecting to 
be the dupe himſelf, cou'd give into all the extrans 
2 of la Cadiere, and twenty or thirty other piou 
adies, moſt of whom were at leaſt without having 
tiken love-potions, as much heated as la Cadiere! 
The noted Batarel, the principal and the moſt illuſtr- 
ous of this honeſt Jeſuit's female ſaints, cool'd her 
flames ſometimes by amorous kiiles ; which is a fact 
he himſelf has own'd*. But alas ! fir, is that the be- 
haviour of a chaſte, prudent prieſt, who is zealous for 
the cauſe of his religion? Own therefore, that if fx 
ther Girard was neither a magician, nor guilty of ſpi 
ritual inceſt, he was at leaſt a great knave, and a con- 
ſummate hypocrite. Don't believe that while I accuſe 
him, I am for juſtifying his adverſary father Nicholas; 
for he was at leaſt as guilty as the other, and not near 
ſo ſcrupulous. The Jeluit preſerv'd a certain decency; 
as he was examining a wound under the left breaſt 
he had an excuſe ready if he had taken a fancy to 
have kiſs'd it, being politic in all his ways, the auſtere 


* Being interrogated, if he did not kiſs miſs Batarel at Ca- 
diere's houſe ? he anſwered, That as he went to take his leave 
of Cadiere, the night before he departed for Oulioulie, Batarel 
being there at the ſame time, Batarel deſir d him to ſtep aſide for 
one moment into a chamber, on pretence of ſpeaking to him in 
private; and that the ſajd Batarel ſhutting the chamber-door on 
a ſudden, embrac'd the reſpondent without ſaying a word !9 
him; upen which he flung himſelf immediately out of he 
arms. General collection of the pieces relating to the procels be- 
tween mils Cadiere, &c. Interrogat, 149. tom. v. p. 40. * 
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ound pious look never abandon'd him“. But the Car- 
pelite acted like a Carmelite ; he never once minc'd 

te matter and without ſtanding upon trifles, he uſed 
te privileges of his order . SI PI 

« You muſt own therefore, M. I Abbe, that your 
zeal for father Girard is extravagant; and to tell you 
ankly my mind, a man muſt be very fond of de- 
ending ſtrange paradoxes, who offers to juſtify him. 
he public cries out againſt the arret of the parliament 
Provence, by which thoſe three perſons were ac- 
uitted ; but fince it did not puniſh them all three 
like, I think it cou'd not do better.“ | 

How juſt ſoever this officer's arguments appear'd 
e little Abbe and the Janſeniſts did not ſeem very 
jell pleas d; however, they each went his way, 
mitting their brows at one another moſt terribly, 

The poſt is juſt going off, and I conclude my 
letter, 
Fare thee well, dear Monceca, live content and 


lappy. 


ſmer'd, No ; but that, if he had thought it proper to kits the 
ulcer, he ſhou'd have only fo!low'd the example of the ſaints, 
nd have done it either from a principle.of religion, or for mor- 
ucation Collect. Tom. v. p. 34. 

$2 Tis prov'd in ſeveral parts of the proceſs, that father Ni- 
las had a ſtrong inclination to debauch la Cadiere, and that 
ze; went to bed in the country in the ſame chamber. ColleR. 
Tom, v. p. 193. : : 


Por. II. 0 LETTER 


® Being interrogated, if he never kifs'd that Wound? He an- 


| 
s 
: 
| 
ö 
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LETTER IXXVI. 


The method uſed by the prieſts to exorciſe demoniat 
A converſation between the devil Arfaxa and 
monk.—The adoration paid to reliques, ridicule 
— A ſtory of a cow poſſeſs d with a devil; and d 
infernal ſpirit exorcis'd by St. Martin. 
AARON MoNncEca to Jacos BRITo. 

' | Paris.. 
Receiv d thy letter from Lyons; the ſtory of n 
Janſeniſt and the little Abbe made me very mem 

The officer who endeavour d to reconcile them, ſeem 

to me to be a man of good ſenſe, and I am incli 

to believe that he has a juſt notion of the affair of t 

Jeſuit Girard. I was always convinc'd in my 0 

mind that there was knavery, craft, and impoſtureq 

both ſides. Cadiere's pretending to be bewitch' 
plainly ſhews the ridicule of one part oi her depoſ 
ons ; yet how abſurd ſoever it was to accuſe her 

being bewitch'd, it was abſolutely neceſſary; f 

otherwiſe father Girard cou'd not have been attack" 
and Cadiere being a partner in his crimes, wo 
have been liable to puniſhment : ſhe wou'd the 
fore have kept ſilence; but as ſoon as a verd 
was given that ſhe was determin'd by a ſuperio 
power, ſhe wou'd be no longer guilty, and the wü or 
would be chargeable upon the eri and the conjure 
The Nazarenes have ſuch a ſtrong faith in wite 
craft, ſorcery, and the like, that there is nothing 
abſurd but they are by this means made to belie- 

Impoſture becomes a miracle, and is thought won 

of being regarded as an effect of the immediate will 

the Deity, the moment that ſuch impoſture is covel 
with the veil of obſeſſion and poſſeſſion. There's 
thing ſo pleaſant as the dialogues which ſome fri 

have with the demoniacs whom they exorciſe. I 

enter into a thiouſand little familiarities with the dev 

They crack jokes upon one another; and one wou 
be apt to take Belzebub for a Merry-Andrew, al 

Satan ior an amiable complaiſant Petit-Maitre. I 

tollowil 
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flowing are the original terms of one of thoſe in- 
mal converſations: I fancy they may be an amuſe- 
ent to thee. Tis a monk that ſpeaks. 

„The ſiſter Bonaventure being poſſeſe'd by a de- 
il call'd Arfaxa, came to me to be confeſs'd ſay- 
ſz, ſhe wou'd go to no body elſe; and it mult be 
bſerv'd, that this devil was always fond to talk to 
be. R 
Thou perceiv'ſt, dear Brito, that the Nazarene 
nonks know all the devils by their names and ſur- 
zmes, and that the latter have a kindneſs for the 
fiars, and are very eager for an opportunity to con- 
jerſe with them. I muſt own to thee, that I ſhould 
e very apt to think that there's an actual ſympathy 
ktween the monks and the devils, tho” I fancy the 
ltter are not near ſo malicious: As thou wilt per- 
ave by the trick which this ſame friar play'd the 
Eri Arfaxa. His own words are theſe : - 

« fell down upon my knees before the devil, tell. 
g him that my deſign was to come and confound 
by pride, by that of the devils, and to learn humi- 
lty of them, in ſpite of their teeth. Ihis devil, 


os enrag'd to ſee me in this ſtate, and told me, that 
nel: had received a command to prevent me. And as 
ra was continuing to make my obeiſance, he was re- 
5 Ily'd to take advantage of it, and ſuid to me, “thou 
1 


woreſt me; I reply d, thou art too infamous, vil- 
an. J conſider thee as the creature of my God, 
Ind the object of his wrath; therefore I am for ſub- 
fitting to thee, becauſe thou doſt not deſerve it; 
ind inſtantly I will come and kifs an ſect. The 
(vil ſurpriz d at this motion, hinder'd me.” What 
bf thou think, dear Brito, of all theſe tricks? A 
nonk muſt be very crafty and very malignant, if 
e has the ſecret to miake a fool of the devil, and ta 
ut him into a rage. Who wou'd have ſaid to Ar- 
ixa, that the impatience he had to converſe with 


The collection of what paſs'd at the exorciſing of certain 
ans of the town of Louviers, by the reverend father Gaufre, 


katel at Paris with permiſſion, Anne. 1643. P 30. and 31. 
O 2 | . this 


4 
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this friar wou'd ſubject him to be banter'd and jeer; 
Yet that is not all the ſcene; the concluſion of wn 
is much more mortifying to the devil, and more { 
the honour of the monk. Upon this, continue: 
I conjur'd this devil to ſhew me as far as was pol 
the will of God, either that I ſhould kiſs his feet, 
he kiſs mine.” The aniwer he made me was, * thi 
know'ſt what impulſe thou haſt from God; fg 
low it.” | 
_- This anſwer ſavours a; much of the Norman 
of the devil; Arfaxa was not a fool; he was afr; 
to be the cauſe of his enemy's humiliation, and 
that means to open the gates of heaven to hi 
Nor did he care on the other hand to kiſs the { 
of a friar, who made ſuch ſcurvy ſport with a des 
that had ſhewn ſuch a friendſhip for him. He ther 
fore left the queſtion undecided, believing that ti 
monk perhaps wou'd not determine himſelf ; but 
had cunning enough to outwit Arfaxa. He fe 
at his feet and kiſs'd them; at which the devil y 
heartity enrag'd ; * Afterwards, ſays this Friar, 
com manded him, by the reliques of father Bernar 
to kiſs mine; which he did with great readineſs.” 

This, dear Brito, is ſheer malice to perfectiot 
and ſure I am, that Arfaxa little thought that t 
reliques of father Bernard wou'd ſerve him ſuch 
flippery trick. 

know not whether thou took'ſt notice of t 
devils ready obedience, as ſoon as mention was mat 
to him of St. Bernard's ſkeleton : The virtue of 
muſt be very particular, ſince tis capable of influc 
ing the infernal ſpirits. This hiſtory ſeems to conf 
the ſtoxies that are told of the charms perform'dl 
the witches of old time; Horace ſpeaks of 0 
Canidia, who in the compoſition of her philtr 
made uſe of bones which ſhe dug Gut of churc 
yards. The Nazarenes fancy that in ſome bon 
there is a great virtue. The Mahometans, eſpecial 
tie Perſians, have the ſame notion. But in my op 
nion, people muſt be very fond of giving an air 


myſtery and religion to the moſt common things, a 
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jeer Whppoſing a piece of earth to be ſacred, and, as one 
whidMnay ſay, a part of the Deity, | ; 
re (MF What the Nazarenes call reliques, is only a ſim- 
ee portion of matter, of a piece with all the reſt, 
ob d which has no more virtue, than the leaſt and moſt 
et, Nontemptible part of it. For if the matter of which 
tha bone is form'd, had qualities ſuperior to the powers 
of common matter, and partook of the divine 
power, it cou'd never loſe its advantages, Now there 
b nothing ſo eaſy as to bring the head of a ſaint, to 
m in proceſs of time a part of the body of a high- 
ny-man: Then the matter which compos'd the 
kad of the ſaint will have certainly loſt its divine vir- 
e. And 'tis as ridiculous to aſſert that a thing can 
le its internal qualities and faculties by the different 
form that is given to it, as it is to ſay, that a piece 
of marble becomes cold becauſe it is ſquare, But 
ts til] more difficult to comprehend, how thoſe bones 
an loſe their attributes, becauſe, being in ſame re- 
ect divine, they muſt be the leſs ſubject to alteration. 
kppoſe that a beaſt ſhould eat the head of' a ſaint 
md that this beaſt, kill'd by a g\ply or a vagabond, 
hould ſerve him, after being ſalted, for his diet fix 
nonths, *tis certain that ſeveral of the parts of the 
matter that ſorm'd the head of the ſaint will be diſ- 
od in the members of the gipſy. I demand, whe- 
ther they will then have the virtue to work miracles, 
nd to ſanctify the offending and unclean parts to which 
hey will be join'd. If it ſhou'd be anſwer'd, that 
tey have no longer any power, I deny with good 
ralon that they ever cou'd have any; © becauſe tis 

It the different configuration that gives the internal 

qalities to matter; a loadſtone having the ſame at- 

oMi:tion of iron, be it round or ſquare. Perhaps it 

Will be ſaid, that God permits that thoſe bones ſhou'd 

cWMincrite while they are bones, but not when they are 

0|veriz'd. If ſo, I challenge the molt zealous Na- 

18W:2renes to ſhew me in the books of their chief doc- 

ers“, where God has reveal'd that he has granted 


| *The a poſtles. 
l 03 a power 
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a power to bones to act as ſtrongly as the Deity ; il: 
tho I aim a Jew, Tam ready in that caſe to ſub; 
implicitly to their opinion; but I have no fear (| 
they will be able to convince me: For there's nil; 
word ſaid of bones in the fundamental books of tid; 
religion. a 
Tho' I make this public declaration againſt : 
ſuperſtition of reliques, I don't approve of the ei: 
traordinary contempt which certain people affect Me 
the precious remains of perſons that have renden 
themſelves venerable by their piety and good beh. 
viour, during the whole courſe of their lives. WhefWli: 
is that man who does not reſpect the tomb of his air 
ceſtors, or that durſt prophane their aſhes? virtuWMef 
men are the fathers of their country, which is oblig]T! 
to them for the knowledge of good, and for Hn 
means of attaining to it. Let the Nazarenes hon 
the tombs of ſome of their anceſtors as much as the N. 
will, 1 approve of their maxims. But if they dei: 
their aſhes and their reliques ; if they aſcribe as miuW};] 
power to them as to God himſelf; if with the cent 
in their hands, like to the pagans, they cenſe ſplit 
ters of bone and ſhreds of ſtuff upon altars ; I the 
condemn their extravagant zeal, and think their nd 
tion altogether ridiculous : So that I am almoit byals 
in favour of their adverſaries, who are in the othbe 
extream too careleſs and indifferent as to the melai ua 
choly remains of illuſtrious men, the ſight of hin- 
may be a very great motive to virtue. Statues a: d 
erected every day to great monarchs, and to i. 
trious generals, in order to animate their equals, Wii; 
deſerve ſuch monuments by eminent actions. Rc. 
that are preferv'd carefully, and reſpected, are as 200M: c: 
as ſtately mauſoleums and tombs ſor exciting peopWnd 
10 virtue. 
7 herefore, dear Brito, I don't condemn the! 


* 


rarences, for the care they take in preſerving certa lu 
tones : But what I blame them for, is the worſhiß er, 


they pay to 'em, and the abuſe of em by the monk 
nile the fryar I told thee of juſt now, a confic er 
er, who abuſing the ſhes or his ſather Berner 


—— — —— —— —— —— — —— — 
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commanded the devils by the power of a ſkele- 


100. 

The thing which has brought reliques into con- 
tempt, is their being bought and ſold like wares, for 
more or leſs money, according to the name of the 
nakers.- Some] of the ſovereign pontiffs have ſold 
great number of em very cheap, and others have 
kept them up to a very extravagant rate ; they have 
farch'd for them in all places where they thought 
hey could find them; and when the true ones have 
ki1'd, they have forg'd a great number of falſe ones, 
like to certain avaricious fovereigns, who after having 
fain'd their ſubjects of all their gold, give them bits 
of paper in exchange for it of an imaginary value. 
The power which is aſcrib'd to reliques of working 
niracles of all kinds, proceeds from the fame ſource, 
ad 'tis covetouſneſs that gives them thoſe ſurprizing 
irtues. The ſovereign W have acted juſt like 
the mountebanks, who for the better ſale of their 
talſam, aſcribe all manner of virtues to it. Reliques, 
temoniacs, and indulgences, are three inexhauſtible 
nines, Which bring in more profit to the friars, than 
peru and Brafil do to the Spaniards and Portugueſe. 
Al the buſineſs is to ſet them off cleverly. There 
re certain Nazarene friars that know how to extract 
he quinteſſence of theſe. eccleſiaſtic treaſures ; they 
txorciſe even the brute beaſts, tho' there's not a Na- 
mene ſo filly as to believe their being poſſeſs'd with 
i devil, Thou muſt not think this extraordinary; 
hr the devils take a trip ſometimes into the bodies of 
mimals, when they can't find better employment. 
[have read in a book *, That the devil once poſleſs'd 
ch, and that he ſometimes cut capers in her belly, 
nd ſometimes on her back, *©* One Martin, ſays the 
uthor, ſeeing what a ſad plight the poor beaft was 
n. order'd the devil to let her alone, and depart. 
Iz cow was ſo ſenſible of this Martin's kindneſs to 
ler, that ſhe c. me politely to pay him her homage 


® Lec tie Legend of St, Martin, 


fall 
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fell on her knees, and lowed three times to ſhey he 
gratitude.” 

As ridiculous as this tale a rs, there are Many 
much more ſo which the Nazarene people firm 
believe to be true; they are told very gravelythy 
ſtories of this kind are authentic, and eneraly 
acknowledg'd for facts; and they are aſſi qd of tl 

ſo often that they really believe it. 


O ſacred hunger of pernicious gold! 
What bands of faith can impious lucre hold *, 


Farewell, dear Brito, and live content and hapyy 


: LET TT E R LAXVIT 
The origin of Cairo, the metropolis of Egypt. 
Deſcription of its , antiquities, moſques a 
tombs. A remarkable ſtory concerning the 
tomb of Doctor Chafai.— The behaviour of Can 
byſes to the Egyptian God Apis.—The Egyptian 
much given to ſuperſtition —People of all countii 
and religions too much tinctured with ſuperſtition, 


Is AAc ON IS to AARON Morx cc. w 
Cairo 5 
> * I S now near a month that I arriv'd at Caria | 


but one thing or another has prevented ne þ 

from writing to thee ſooner. This city owes h 
foundation to one Giauher, vizier to the caliph n 
Meezledin, who conquer'd Egypt. This vize 15 
t rou | 


caus'd a thick high wall to be bui nd a plain i ho 
which his whole army lay encamp d. His malt, WW. : 
the caliph, a mortal enemy to towns, as are moſtdl 115 
the Arabs, thinking this a more pleaſant reſidend 17 
than Alexandria, caus d his tents to be ſet up ther; | 
but by degrees ſome houſes were built in that inc: a i 
ſure. In proceſs of time it was full of palaces au 
public ſtructures, and at laſt it grew to be a mag. 
ficent city, which was inſenſibly inrich'd wih d: 
6 Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, oy Ps 
Auri ſacra fames ! Airge AEn, lib. 1! 


FUN 
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mins of the town of Maſr, which its citizens aban- 
don'd in order to come and dwell in this new place. 
Giauher, in memory of his conqueſt, had given this 
city the name of El Cahera, which, as thou know'f, 
i; the Arabic word for Victorious : And from hence 
{ome merchants of Florence and Venice, who were 
the firſt Nazarene merchants that were allow'd to ſet- 
le in this city, form'd the name el Cairo, to which 
they added the epithet Grand, to denote the extentand 
beauty of it“. 

That, dear Monceca, was the true origin of Cairo; 
and all other accounts of it given by hiſtorians, are 
contradictory to truth and the beſt Arabian hiſtori- 
ans. This is now the metropolis of Egypt, and the 
ſeat of the Baſha who commands that province. The 
porte always truſts one of the principal men among 
the Turks with this important poſt ; and he lives in 
a caſtle, or ſort of citadel very —_— if com- 
E pared to the ſtrong towns of the Nazarenes. This 
citadel was built about ſeven hundred years. ago, by 
Saladin. 

In Cairo there are ſeveral pieces of antiquity which 
were brought thither in the time of the caliphs, either 
from Alexandria, or from upper and lower Egypt. 
There are alſo the ruins of ſeveral old palaces, built 
and inhabited by the ſovereigns of Egypt, and by the 
chief lords of their courts. The gildings of the ceil- 
ings which have eſcap'd the inclemencies of the wea- 
ther, ſtill look as freſh as if the workman had but juſt 
iniſh'd them. The moſques of this city are very 
beautiful, but they don't come near to thoſe of Con- 
ſtantinople. That of Aſhur, which is the moſt mag- 
nificent, is far inferiour to the ſeven chief moſques 
of the imperial city. They are built here as in other 
places, cover'd with domes, and adorn'd with ſeveral 
minarets or ſteeples 4. | 


- 


See Mr. Mallet's account of Egypt. Part J. 
4 They are towers that ſerve for ſteeples. The Turks call 
lie poeple to prayers regularly five times a day. 
There 
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There are about Cairo ſeveral tombs of the M 
hometan doctors or ſantons, which are very mug 
frequented by a great number of perſons, who py 
extraordinary devotion to them. One of the pring, 
pal tombs is that of the famous Dr, Chafai ; ti 4 
| moſt as good an annuity to certain ſantons and de 
viſhes that take care to keep it in repair, as the cha 
or rump-bone of St. Francis is to his diſciples th 
Franciſcans. The Turkiſh monks have as mug 
zeal for this ſaint, as the Nazarene monks have ſy 
theirs, The boldeſt convulſionary Janſeniſt coud ng 
have fallen upon a more crafty method than they d 

to ſecure Chafai to themſelves. 
A ſovereign of Egypt, who was caliph of Baby 
lon, and kept his court there, was 'defirous to hay 
the body of this famous Chafai carry'd to all the pr 
ces where he choſe to reſide ; he wrote to the yy 
vernour of Egypt to cauſe it to be taken out of tie 
ground, and to ſend it to him in a magnificent coſin 
The governour was very ſorry for this order, becauk 
knowing what a profound veneration all the peopl 
had for this pretended ſaint, he dreaded an inſurreth 
on; and in order to avoid the ſad conſequences whig 
commonly attend popular riſings, he communicate 
the order which — had received to the derviſi 
whom he exhorted to ſubmit to the commands of thei 
prince, and recommended it to them to diſpoſe the 
populace to conſent to the removal of the faint. | 
will go to-morrow, ſaid he to them, and perform ti 
Caliph's command ; do you therefore be ready wit 
all neceſſaries. The Turkiſh monks were not aſp 
niſh'd at the ſummons ; they reſolv'd to act to ſm . 
pages, and to oppoſe the orders of the ſovereigt 
ut in ſuch a manner as ſhou'd not make him then © 
enemy. To effect this with eaſe, they reſolv'd to ein 
ver their fraud with a miracle, and to. ſecure heavel 
on their ſide. That's the grand ſecret to attain to tit 
end of the moſt difficult enterprizes. They wors( 
all night to finiſh their project, and after haz u 
open'd the ſaint's tomb, they put combuſtible matte 
round the corpſe, mix'd with ſome dae 5 
whid 
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41h wou'd take fire as ſoon as they took air, After 
ey had prepar'd every thing, they very calmly wait- 
1 for the governor, who, on pretence of doing the 


more honour to the faint, repair'd to his tomb with a 


tinue of ten —_— —— — 1 —— 
ad pomp was only to keep the people from riſing u 
— As * as de ver atv; the workmen 
eonn to the ground. When they came to the 
4 where the corpſe lay, and began to give air to 
be phoſphoruſes, the combuſtible matters took fire 
nd ſuch a hot bright flame burſt out of the tomb that 
hey who dug there were depriv'd for ſome moments 
f their fight : They were the firſt that cry'd out a 
liracle ; the populace did the fame ; and then the 
rieſts proclaim'd that it was not the ſaint's will to 
juit the place of his retirement. The imagination of 
he Egyptians, Which is ripe for prodigies, greedily 
aich d at this; and the tomb was —_ cover'd 
p again, without preſuming to go any-farther to 
ork, The governor, like a good politician, and as 
ood a courtier, artfully took the advantage of this 
etended miracle to ſatisfy the people, without ſlight- 
g the orders of his maſter, to whom he ſent an ac- 
bunt of this prodigy which above ten thouſand ſpec- 
tors cou'd certify. The Caliph, when he heard that 
e ſaint was well, and did not care to quit his lodg- 


g, conſented to let him lie in his old tomb, where 


ſtill continues, and where the Mahometan devo- 
es go in crouds to pray®. | £ | 
Thou muſt own, dear Monceca, that this prank tal- 
es exactly with the tricks that are play d by the Na+ 
Irene monks: Go where we will, we ſhall find that 
perſtition feeds the avarice of certain men who drive 
ſcandalous trade with their religion, and diſgrace 
emſelves in the opinion of men of ſenſe, to whom 
1r knavery i foon known. | | 
The Egyptians are even more ſuperſtitious than 


Turks, and in this reſpect the Spaniards are ſcarce. 


match for them. It ſecs as if in all times this 


1 Mallet's Account of Egypt, Part II. 
country 
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country had been the centre of ridiculous ceremonit 
and as if it choſe to be a leſſon to other nations, y 
ſhew them to what a degree of error the huny 
underſtanding is liable. The antient Egyptians ado; 
the vileſt and moſt contemptible of animals, crocs, 
les, and ichneumons ; nay.they deify'd plants; 40 
happy nation, ſaid Juvenal, on purpoſe to banter thy 
ſtupid people, which ſees their Gods grow in the 
very gardens f. I can't imagine, dear Monceca, hoy 
twas poſlible for a polite people, acquainted as thy 
were with the ſciences, and endow'd with a geniy 
to have ſuch blind ideas as they had of the Deity, Thy 
the barbarous ſavage nations ſhou'd fall into certay 
errors, does not near ſo much ſurprize me: A nu 
Whois capable of eating his fellow-creature with a 
good an appetite as he wou'd devour a chicken, ny 
into the greateſt of errors; and no wonder: Bi 
that a people among whom the arts and ſciences fy 
Tiſh, who know and practiſe the moſt excellent law 
of N ſhow'd have ſuch extravagant ideas aN 
deify a calf, and carefully to nouriſh it in a temple 
what I cannot for my life comprehend, For how 
it be imagin'd that a man who makes uſe of his 1 
ſon, who raiſes his genius to ſuch a pitch as to ne 
ſure the courſe of the ſtars, and to foreſee and fort 
eclipſes by. an exact calculation, can really think tht 
2 Gop has a beginning and an end, and that he con... 
in the form of a calf to chew the cud, and to browi 
for the ſpace of twelve or fourteen years? Ti, 
Greeks and Perſians, with all their ſtupidity, werend 
near ſo blind as this comes to, | | 
Cambyſes py Memphis, after he had conque u 
Egypt, and not knowing the cauſe of certain 3 
joicings that the people were then making, enquil T 
into the reaſon, and was very much ſurprized to Ern 
that they were celebrating the feſtival of the God r 
who, after a long ſpace of time, was now come. 
ſhew himſelf in public. Upon this he ſent for Mee. 
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prieſts, and ſaid to them by way of banter, that, if 
there was any Deity who was ſo gracious as to demean 
kimſelf to the Egyptians, twas a wonder he ſhould 
conceal himſelf from the king; and therefore he bid 
them bring their God Apis to him. But how great 
was the ſurprize of Cambyſes, when the prieſts 
brought a calf to him ! Being exaſperated to the laſt 
degree, he drew his dagger, and run it into the leg of 
their God, who thereupon died of the wound. Ye 
poltroons, ſaid he to the prieſts, are the Gops then 
compoſed of blood and fleſh, and do they feel the 
picks of a ſword ? Really ſuch a God is fit for the 
Egyptians. But I will make you to know that you 
ſhall get nothing by abuſing us, and putting a trick 
upon us“.“ 

I am charm'd, dear Monceca, with the noble in- 
Kignation of Cambyſes, and am pleas'd to find a pa- 
gan, notwithſtanding his idolatry, and without any 
ther light but reaſon, ſenſible that the Deity could 
not be compos'd either of fleſh or blood. The 
yretched prieſts who ſerv'd the calf Apis, were as 
Fully convinc'd as this monarch, of the vileneſs of 
eir pretended Deity, whom they ſaw decaying eve- 
day with their own eyes; but they found their ad- 
antage by impoſing on the credulity of the people. 
Mankind has been in all ages the ſame: Some 
ave been glad to be deceived, and others to profit 
dy the weakneſs of their brethren. T'a this was 
wing the credit of Apis, and of the Egyptian prieſts, 
hat of the oracles of Delphos, and of the Pagan 
Jreek, and Roman pontiffs, and in ſhort of a mul- 
tude of Nazarene chimeras, and of the monks that 
wented them. Errors, inſtead of being deſtroy d 
time, only alter their ſhape and ailume a new 
rm. In all ages there have aroſe men of eminence 
or their merit and learning, who were for oppoſing 
e torrent, and combating ſuperſtition : But they 
e commonly the victims of their zeal, and are ge- 
erally oppreſs d by thoſe from whom they endeavour 
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to pull off the maſk, In all religions the vulgar ff 


vour thoſe moſt that tell them the moſt chimera wy 
and the moſt fables. Thou thyſelf knoweſt hoy 
hasd it was for our brethren the Jews at Conſtant 
nople to reliſh thy leſſons, becauſe thou ſeemed'| i 
difpprove of certain traditions which thou thought! 
contrary to the ſcriptures, and capable of hurtiy 
the mind. The Mahometants don't much care for th 
Arabian doors, becauſe they are enemies to min. 
cles and ſuperſtition, The works of Macriſi, a f. 
mous author, are not ſo much eſteem'd as thoſe d 
ſeveral Mollas and Imans, which are full of ridicy. 
lous fables. The Turks accuſe that author of wat 
of religion, becauſe he has related but very few ni 
racles, and even confuted ſeveral. J hey cannot ben 
that he ſhou'd charge it as a folly, to believe that the 
dead return from the other world. Savanarolz 
a Dominican friar, ſmarted ſeverely for having to 
publicly condemn'd the frauds of the court of Romy, 
and thoſe of his brethren. Alexander VI. ſovereigt 
pontiff, found out the way to check his troubleſome 
remonſtrances, and Savonarola was hang'd at Flo-W 1; 
rence, with two of his companions. The blindneh , t: 
of ſome people is ſo groſs, and the malice of othe e- 
ſo black, that tis almoſt impoſſible to open the ene ar 


- of the one, and to mend the hearts of the other. ta 
Farewell, dear Monceca, proſper in thy undem- er 
kings, and live content and happy. te 


LET TE R LXXVIIL 
The young monks, &c. trained up to cavalling an 
diſputing. —Philoſophy in no repute in France tl 


the time of Gaſſendi and - Deſcartes. ----Studyingy N 
methodically the ſureſt way of arriving at perky pf 
tien. Remarks on Ariſtotle's philoſophical works} I 
AARON MoNCECa tolsaac Ovwis. ( 

| Paris atte 
OC OME days ago I ſent thee an account, dear I 
of 2 diſpute that happened between the Janſen of 


and Moliniſts, about the publication of a book cal 
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the Breviary : This affair is now entirely ended, for 
the prieſts who would not receive it, have ſubmitted, 
and all is huſh'd; but it cannot hold ſo long, and 
new diſputes will ſoon ariſe. The turbulent temper 
of the Nazarene prieſts cannot permit them to lig 
quiet, for to live without caballing, is to the monk: 


a terrible puniſhment. Bawling and diſputing with 
one another is their main exerciſe, which, painful ag 
WY it is, they have ſchools where they learn it, and ma- 
ders who teach them this kind of fencing. 

b A young monk is train'd up at Paris uſt as a gla- 


diator's apprentice was in antient Rome. His regents 
in philoſophy and theology teach him the ſubtertuges 


of the Diſparates neceſſary ta evade the truth; and 
tie by the aid of a ſyllogiſm he exerciſes himſelf in the 
l: WY queſt of methods, to obſcure things that are the, 
wo plaineſt in the world. He arms himſelf with a mule 


titude of diſtinctions, divifions, and ſubdiviſions, by 
the help of which he becomes invincible, or at leaſt 
fearleſs of being oblig'd to ſubmit to reaſan and the 
light of nature, As ſoon as he has acquired thig 
talent, he begins to enter into the Circus, where hg 
exerciſes it in the particular aſſemblies of his order; 
and finally when he is perfect maſter of the art of at- 
tacking reaſon, he rambles like another knight- 
errant in purſuit of adventures, and is a conſtant ate 
tendant at the ſeveral theſes that are maintain'd, 
which is a name they give to certain public diſputa- 
tions that are held upon ſuch and ſuch days in the 
convents of the monks. Ariſtotle, Scotus, and ſome 
other ſchool-philoſohers have more credit in theſe aſ- 
ſemblies than reaſon has; and tis in vain for it to de- 
monſtrate the evidence of any one point, if it 1s not 
approv'd by Ariſtotle, or if it be condemned by St. 
Thomas, | 

Good ſenſe is a fool that muſt be filent, and not 
attempt to combat the opinidn of thoſe philoſophers, 
to whom certain monks are attach'd. 

In theſe aſſemblies, and at theſe diſputes, he that 
has the beſt lungs has always the better ef the argu- 
ment and reaſon on his fide. | 

Thou 
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Thou wouldſt be aſtoniſh'd dear Iſaac, if thou wit 
to be at theſe difputations, and to ſee with what from 
theſe pretended philoſophers deny the moſt evident 
points: Their diſtinctions wou'd quite tire out thy 
patience. I am not at all ſurprized if heretofore phi. 
loſophy was generally contemn'd in France. What 
could people of ſenſe think of all that jumble of ina. 
ginary beings, ſecond intentions, and many other in- 

xertinences, which were for a long time the exerciſe 
of all the philoſophers ? In order to deſtroy prejudi. 
ces, there was an abſolute neceſſity for two great mene 
to take up the Ferula, to correct all the pretended 
ſcholars of their age, and to force them to open their 
eyes, and to ſee the error in which they were plung'd, 
But notwithſtanding that they perceiv'd their miſtake, 
the generality of them were too ſelf-· conceited to fol 
low the lamp of truth. | 

As for the prejudices of certain monks that were 
ignorant and prepoſſeſſed, it did not much ſurpriſe me; 
but I cou'd not comprehend how men of genius and 
penetration could be ſo far blinded as to think that 
Ariſtotle was given to mankind as a terreſtial deity, 
to inſtruct them in all the ſecrets of the celeſtial one, 
and that the Jatter had reveal'd to the former all his 
operations and deſigns. Is it poſſible that ſuch a 
learned man as Averroes cou'd entertain, and write 
ſuch extravagant notions 4? If Ariſtotle be the ſi- 
preme truth, tis needleſs for men to apply hereafter 
to the diſcovery of the nature of things; they can 
learn nothing more that is new; every thing is com- 
prehended in the writings of that Greek Philoſopher, 
He is the ſupreme truth, and he is the oracle that! 
„to inſtruct us in every thing that is poſlible to be 
« known,” 


* Deſcartes and Gaſſendi. 

＋ Ariltotelis dectrina ett ſumma veritas, quoniam ejus inte! 
lectus fuit finis humani intellectus. Quare bene dicitur de 1110 
quod ipſe fuit creatus, & datus nobis, divina providentia, ut nan 
i gnoremus poſſibilia ſcieri. Averroes, de Gener, Anim. lib. . 


cap. i. 
fy Gaſſend 
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Caſſendi was the firſt man, who in the laſt century 
had the courage to attack the infallibility of Ariſtotle f, 
hat he met with almoſt as many antagoniſts and ene- 
mies, as the firſt Janſeniſts that appealed againſt the 
bull Unigenitus. The men of honour are obliged to 
him for having revived in the world the uſe of a ra- 
tonal philoſophy, to which a gentleman may apply 
himſelf, This great genius was followed by Det- 
cartes, whoſe new ſyſtem gave the final blow to the 
{chool-philoſophy, which was baniſhed for good and 
all by the monks; and thoſe truly learned men fo 
Vell reſtored the ſciences, and ſo good an opinion was 
cir Wi conceived of them, that fifteen years after the impreſ- 
d. bon of Deſcartes's works, the very women argued 
be, much more ſenſibly in metaphyſics, than three fourths 
fol, of the divines in that kingdom. Since that time, 

people have grown more and more in love with philo- 
ere Bi ophy. All the better ſort apply to it; and even the 
ne; Bi courtiers; notwithſtanding the pleaſures and intrigues 
of a noiſy court, ſpend ſome part of the day in the 
that ſtudy of it. There are many of the magiſtrates, 
„ho unbend their minds from the harſh and toilſome 
one, A tady of the law, by the reading of the books of able 

T's BY nituraliſts. 

n 4 Since it has been permitted to condemn an abſur- 
ue g dity, tho! advanced by Ariſtotle, or St. Thomas, and 
Ince the reputation of thoſe philoſophers is no longer 
after te bane of ſound reaſon, the ſciences, and eſpecially 
cu natural philoſophy, have been brought to infinite 
d perfection. The Occult Qualities are no longer con- 


ber filered in any other light than as a confeſſion of the 
a icnorance of the effects of a thing; and beſides the 
o be eiſcoveries for which we are obliged to the new 
puloſophy we are obliged to it allo for the means 
of knowing how to judge ſolidly of what it 
* (aches, and prevented from thinking we know what 
- ee are ignorant of. 


tn At the rate that people ſtudy now tis certain that 


T The fri work that mate this 1-rned man known in the 
end Nr. u, Wai the tat A rer . rio le: 
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more truths are to be diſcovered in thirty years time, 


than were known before in two thoufand. As people 


argue only upon evident principles, and nothing i 
taken for certain but what 1s manifeſt, reaſon, which 
is no longer clouded by a number of errors that en. 


ſlaved it, acts with greater efficacy, and more eaiy 


unfolds the ſecrets it aims to diſcover. 

„Mankind, ſays an eminent philoſopher, * ng 
only run into very many errors, becauſe they buſy 
themſelves in queſtions that partake of infinity, thei 
mind being at the ſame time finite, but alſo becauf 
they apply to thoſe which are of a very vaſt compre. 
henſion, while their minds are narrow *.“ That) 
another inexhauſtible ſource of the errors of the an- 
tient philoſophy. It took in queſtions the human un. 
derſtanding could not reſolve, and which are beyond 
its reach. The ſchool-philoſophers apply'd themſelves 
to fe ſolid things, but fed on chimeras, and only 
ftudy'd things that were either incomprehenſible or 
infignificant; and from a ſecret vanity, and an ire. 
gular paſſion for knowledge, they ſought to penetrate 
into the moſt ſecret and moſt impenetrable truths, 
They pretended to. reſolve with eaſe ſeveral queſtion 
that were unintelligible, and depending on fo many 
circumſtances that twas 1mpoiible for the moſt pene- 
t ating genius to diſcover the truth of them with ev- 
dent certainty, after many ages profound meditation, 
tho! aſſiſted by an infinite number of experiments, 

Another fault which confounded the underſtanding 
of the ſchool-philoſophers, was the little method they 
obſery'd in their ſtudies : They apply'd themſelves to 
ten different ſciences perhaps in one day; they di 
- not reflect upon the nature of their underſtanding 
nor employ it in the ſearch of truth, and did not con- 
ſider that the mind of men, already too much circun- 
ſcribed, ought not to be diverted from its meditations 
by new objects, which often eraſe the preceding one 
out of the memory. All the ſmatterers in learns 


* M.iltracche's Search aſter Truth, lit, ii. cap. 3. p. 1% 
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ho are liable to this fault, endeavour in vain to pe. 
netrate into things that depend on a great many others, 
of which they have no knowledge nor perception, 
becauſe they don't make due reflection, and are too 
much diſtracted in their ſtudies, 

Deſcartes was only obliged for moſt part of his 
tiſcoveries, to the methods he made uſe of in his ſtu- 
lies, to hinder his capacious mind from rambling to 
y other objects but thoſe of which he aimed to diſ- 
cover the truth T. Therefore how clear and diſtinct 
ne the ideas upon which he has eſtabliſhed the prin- 
ciples of his philoſophy ? I know very well that this 
great man was not infallible, and that his writings, 
tho' they abound with truths, which had not been 
known but for him, have a tinQure, in ſome parts, of 
human weakneſs. But tis ridiculous to think that a 
philoſopher muſt write nothing but what is evident. 
Tis enough if he gives doubtful things as doubtful, 
and only propoſes them to his readers as mere con- 
jedures. 
| If the ſchool-philoſophers had been as honeſt and 
mcdeſt as Deſcartes, a great many errors which have 
been warmly maintain'd for ages together, would 
have been acknowledg'd long ago. Inſtead of thoſe 
rain diſputes which only ſerv'd to perplex reaſon, the 
lamned would have communicated their reflections 
to one another ſincerely, and perhaps have cleared up 
what they did not comprehend, tho' it was earneſtly 
diſputed. Huge unwieldy volumes were written, 


which were only full of words, and convey'd nothing 


at all to the underſtanding. One plain queſtion in 
natural philoſophy cleared up in two pages by Deſ- 
cartes, wou'd have ſerved for a book in folio. In 
juſtice to Ariſtotle, it muſt be confeſs'd that his natu- 
rl philoſophy is much more tolerable, when ſtripp'd 
of the whimſical notions which his various com- 
mentators have added to it. It may even be ſaid, 
wat tits philoſopher had a moſt capacious genius: 
He ſucceeded perſcAly well in what he ſaid of the 


] Mallebrancht's Search aftcr Truth, lib. i, p. 102. 
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paſſions in his rhetoric ; and there are very fine thin 
in both his political and moral tracts: But as to; 
eight books of Natural Philoſophy, they diſcover ng. 
thing but what was known before, and ſcarce aty 
thing but what was impoſlible not to be know, 
What man is there that does not know that matte 
cannot be ſaid to have a new form, if it had the {ame 
before“? Who doubts that every thing depends up 
form, and that matter alone does nothing ? ſurely w 
man is wiſer, after having known theſe things, tha 
he was before. The eight books of Ariſtotle's Nx 
tural Philoſophy appertained rather to logic, than 9 
phyſics : They are only vague and general definiti 
ons of terms, which convey only confus'd ideas tg 
the underſtanding. Ariſtotle, for example, ſays in- 
deed that thereare four elements, fire, air, water and 
earth, but he does not ſhew the nature of 'em, and 
from all his reaſonings no juſt idea of them can be 
conceiv'd. He wou'd not even have it ſuppoſed that 
thoſe elements are the fire, air, water and earth which 
we ſee, becauſe then our ſenſes cou'd not help com- 
municating ſome knowledge of them at leaſt to us; 
but he endeavours to explain them by the qualities df 
heat, cold, moiſture, drought, weight and levity, 
How could men of any underſtanding content then. 
ſelves with ſo looſe an explanation, which is attended 
with ſo many ridiculous impertinences ? I don't wot- 
der at it, becauſe out of their deference to the opinii 
ons of that philoſopher, they were ſo complaiſant a 
to admit, that nothing was the firſt principle of thing 
For what does the privation of all beings mean but 
a nothing, a meer nothing ? | 
Montaigne calculated the riſe and fall of the pri 
ciples of Ariſtotle's philoſophy, at a time when tix 
Nazarenes in general look'd upon them as infallibl 
oracles. Before, ſaid the author, the principles tha 
were introduc'd by Ariſtotle, came in vogue, obe 
principles contented human reaſon as they do at tn" 
time. What letters patent, what ſpecial privileg. 
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in they plead to ſtop the farther courſe of our in- 
-ntion, and to engroſs our belief for all times to 
ome ? They are no more exempt from being turn'd 
ut of, doors than were thoſe of our antients .“ What 
Montaigne ſaid has happen'd. He foreſaw that rea- 
on wou'd at length pierce thro! the cloud; he him- 
af deſpiſed the Joys of Ariſtotle, and he knew 
ll the defects of it. 

Fare thze well, dear Iſaac, and live contented and 
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nit LETTER LXXIX. 
{ 
* \ pleaſant deſcription of the company in a Rhone 


paſſage boat. A merry altercation between a mi- 
litary officer and a Friar,—Story of a Chymiſt, 
n bel who had ſpent much time and money in ſearch of 
the WY the Philoſopher's Stone. 


. Jacos BRITITO to AARON MoxczcA. 

) Us; | Montpellier. 

__ 1 my journey from Lyons to Montpellier, where 
rig. | arriv'd two days ago, I was glad to make uſe 
hem of the information which thou gaveſt me of the man- 
del ers of the French; for if I had not been prepoſleſs'd 


It their character, I know not what I ſhou'd have 


pini- bought of moſt of the people with whom I travell'd. 

nt u went down the Rhone to Pont St. Eſprit in the 
ung lage -boat, where were above thirty of us in com- 
n buen, men and women. There were prieſts, friars, 


urles, ſoldiers, officers, merchants, dogs, cats, 


pri. Quirrels, and what not; ſo that our boat was pretty 
n theuuch like Noah's ark: I endeavour'd to get into a 
allibe orner, as far as I could from the racket that two 


joung fellows made about who ſhou'd ſet next to a 
ery pretty young laſs, who being almoſt as ſilly as 
le ads, laugh'd with her mouth wide open at their 
Jurrel, A gaiety and ſatisfaction appear'd in her 


T Montaigne's Eſſays, lib. v. p. 141. 
( countenance, 
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countenance, and by certain looks ſhe gave to f 
other women, ſhe did as good as tell them that (ys 
well deſerv'd ſuch courtſhip: 
During this diſpute, an elderly officer who at be 
tween a friar and me, began to light his pipe: I 
old ſoldier every now and then look'd with an en 
eye at his neighbour the friar, who was of ſuch 
bulky corporation that he took up three quarters d 
his room. He was in an ill humour to be fo trip 
en'd by this friar, but he was ſoon deliver'd frog 
him: He had hardly began to ſmeak, but the rew 
rend father, not accuſtom'd to the ſmell of tobaco 
made ſtrange grimaces. The officer perceiving thi 
affected to throw the ſmoak in his face, which mad 
the friar fret and frown the more, ſo that he had like 
to have fallen into a convulſion. Mean time he nem 
budg'd from his place, but fat faſt, being loth n 
quit a poſt that he had choſe as the beſt in the bo] 
The officer perceiving that he cou'd gain no ground 
him, was reſoly'd to joke him as well as funk hin 
Father, ſaid he, I fancy you have an averſion to 1 
bacco. Alas, fir! ſaid the monk, who thought the 
officer was going to lay down his pipe, I have a mor 
tal antipathy to it. If that be the caſe, ſaid the ni 
litary blade, very gravely, I wou'd adviſe you nerve 
to ſmoak. And at the ſame time he puff'd out ty 
ſuch abominable whiffs of tobacco, as had like tt 
have ſuffocated the poor friar, who fell a coughing: 
if he wou'd have brought his heart up. When i 
was a little recover'd, he call'd out to the watermat 
Friend, ſaid he, The orders are that there ſhou'd i 
no ſmoaking in your boat, ſee that they are, obey' 
You are in the right, father, ſaid the maſter of tix 
veſſel, And the captain will be ſo good, if he plea 
to leave off ſmoaking. Hark ye, ſcoundrel, reply 
the officer, All that I will be ſo good to dos f 
to threſh thee ſoundly with a cudgel, and then thro 
thee into the river. By Gd thou art a plealat 
raſcal indeed, to pretend to give the word of com 
mand where J am. Sir, ſaid he, turning to) 


me, Don't you think it a good jeſt, that after „ 
| er 
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d the king my maſter thirty years- together, I 
8 the privilege of ſmoaking before a lay- 
ther? You might uſe better language, reply d 
friar, For I have been a prieſt longer than you 
ve been in the ſervice. Why then, ſaid the officer, 
Bay maſs, and ſing veſpers if you will, I ſhan't hin- 
fer you. The friar was ſtill for preſſing the boat- 
nan to execute his orders ; faith, reply'd he to him, 
ou who can preach ſo well reverend father, do you 
ndeayour to perſuade the gentleman: As for 
wy part, I ſhan't go to pick a quarrel with peo- 
ble that are above my match. I have been baptiz d 
already, and don't care to be thrown into the river. 
ake my advice for once, reverend father, excom- 
municate the gentleman ; then perhaps he will obey 
you, This ſcurvy drollery of the boat-man, who 


friar quite m He abandon d his place at laſt, and 
iſted his quarters to another corner of the veſſel. 
You have no notion, ſaid the officer then to me, of 
his monkiſh race; they are as troubleſome to travel- 
lers, as creditors to young fellows ; and if one was to 
be ruled by theſe ſheap ſtealing friars, we ſhou'd be 
pblig'd to conſtrain ourſelves in every thing that they 
don't like. | 
While the officer was talking to me in this way, we 


got out of the boat, the friar ſaid to me very courte- 
ouſly, © Pray, fir, what did you think of that officer's 
behaviour ? The men of that profeſſion are intolera- 
by rough and haughty, and ſhew no regard to per- 
ſons that deſerve the greateſt reſpect. It looks as if 
they thought they had a right to treat their company, 
they treat the king's enemies. I had rather travel 
with half a ſcore Prentice-boys, than one of thele 
kill-devil captains. 

| The . had no ſooner left me to go into the 
un, but one of thoſe young fellows who had made 


ne with a ſmiling inſipid air, „really pity'd you, 
fr, faid he, For what you ſuffer'd this morning; you 
kad a very ill ſituation in the boat; thoſe friars know 


nothing 


aim d to pacify the wrath of the officer, made the 


ame to the place we were to dine at. As ſoon as we 


ch a clutter to fit near the young wench, came to 
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nothing but how to mutter their breviary: And ths 
old military hectors are very troubleſome ; they 2 
eternally roaring and bawling out, or they ſurfeit yy 
with the accounts of the battles they have been: 
You wou'd have been perfectly merry if you had f 
where we did; for we laugh'd, as you ſaw, all th 
way; and I adviſe you in the afternoon to place yoy 
ſelf near us. "FA 

A tall thin man, who had not ſpoke one word 1 
the way, ſhrugg'd up his ſhoulders and lifted up jj 
eyes at what the young blockhead ſaid ; and as! 
turn'd to the boat to fetch ſomething that I had f 
got, he took the opportunity to ſpeak to me private 
and ſaid, Suffer me, as a fellow-traveller, to give yu 
a piece of advice; take care how you aſſociate by ty 
way with that young fellow, or elſe expect to hy 
teaz'd with more queſtions, impertinencies, and not 
ſenſe, in two hours time, than you was ever plagul 
with in your life. I ſpeak this by experience, for i 
the voyage I have already made with him, what wit 
his talking, whiſtling, and ſinging, he has made nt 
deaf. Sometimes he does thoſe three different thing 
all at once, and it often happens that he adds a fourt 
and that he dances and capers, talks, whiſtles, and 
ſings at the ſame time., In ſhort, he is the moſt pety 
lant mortal under the ſun.” The tone of the man 
voice, his grave countenance, and his lean,  hagge 
form, made me long to know who, and what he yas 
After having thank d him for his advice, I aſc d hin 
if he was going very far off? I am going, ſaid he, I 
Montpellier, upon account of a troubleſome diftemp 
that I am afflicted with; and what is worſe to me tial 
all, *tis an ailment that I have not deſerv'd; I an 
ſuffering penance, in ſhort, for the fins of my fall 
ſpouſe. How, fir, ſaid I, Cou'd ſo dear a creature 
as ſhe poſſibly hurt you? To be ſure, if ſhe hasbez 
the occaſion of your misfortunes, it mult be innocent 
ly.” III tell you, reply'd the man, In a few word 
the cauſe of my misfortunes. 

« When I was very young, I apply'd myſelf t 


the ſtudy of philoſophy, and endeavour'd to pen 
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te into the nature of things: At length, after a 
od deal of pains and patience, I thought it high 
it me to join the practice to the theory. LI prepar'd 
py furnaces, directed my fire, and began to put into 
execution what had coſt me ſo much labour to learn. 
li employment neceſſarily took me up ſo much 
Jou onftant attendance, that I had not time to inſpect 
the behaviour of my wife; who perceiving me in 
d ech a fair way of making gold, and of attaining the 
puiloſopher's Stone, was reſolv'd likewiſe on her part 
to take ſome ow for an eſtate; but the beſt expe- 
tient ſhe cou'd think of was, to have a number of 
Jovers ; and ſhe play'd her cards ſo well, that in a 
© 008 little time ſhe acquir'd a very handſome fortune. Tis 
true, there was ſomething mix'd with her riches, 
| which gave her a great deal of mortification ; and 
000 that was when ſhe found the neceſſity ſhe was under 
c f the aſſiſtance of the God Mercury, to repair cer- 
Gin damages which had been done by the goddeſs Ve- 
nm. The worſt of it was, that theſe conſequences 
„ute ruin d my health: My wife, fearing that I fhou'd 
reſent this adventure, elop'd one day with a poet of 
my acquaintance, ' and 1 know not whither they are 
gone, Yet that's not what troubles me, but the being 
Feu bored to abandon my furnaces for ſome time, to 80 
in queſt of ſome remedy for my diſtemper; health 
being one of the principal things that a virtuoſo ought 
to be poſſeſs d of, who hopes to be matter of the Fui - 
e I bopher's Stone.“ 
| was overjoy d, dear Monceca, that I had met 
with a perſon that I cou'd talk with concerning the ſto- 
Ius that are told about the pretended Philoſopher's 
Stone. Pray, fir, ſaid I, is it really in the power 
4% men to be maſter of it? I confeſs that hitherto J 
ber ve taken what has been ſaid upon this ſcience, for 
Meer tales,” © You were therefore to blame, ſaid 
be. 'Tis true, there are very few people to whom 
God has given the power of attaining to the perfeR 
knowledge of ſo precious an art. But the reality of 
ſach art is not a thing to be doubted of. There is _ 
nuch more of this gold made in Europe by the ar- 
Vor. II. Q tilts, 
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tiſts, than what is brought from the Indies, ben 
and other places. All the directors of the mints h 
France own, that they every year receive much mo 
of this gold and filver, than is imported from foreig 
countries. The moſt ſkilful goldſmiths don't doch 
that there are of theſe true artiſts. They ſay to 
that their gold is much more perfe& than that which 
is extracted from the mines, and they pretend tis an 
Eaſy matter to diſtinguiſh it. 

The operation of the Philoſopher's Stone, continy 
ed the Chymiſt, is very poſſible, and J hope in tine 
to make a happy experiment of it. Is true, tha 
a vaſt deal of labour and pains is requiſite to attain 
to it. A man ought, in the firſt place, to be yell 
acquainted with nature: He mult be endow'd with: 
Patience, proof againſt all croſs accidents : He ſhould 
be a man of a ſtrong and vigorous conſtitution ; and 
if any one of theſe qualities are wanting in him that 
attempts to find this grand arcanum, he does but 
torment himſelf to no purpoſe, for he can never bring 
- It to bear.” May I preſume, ſaid I to the chymil, 
to aſk you if, by purſuing the principles which at 
laid down in the books that treat of this ſcience, one 
may hope to be perfect in it? * There are few good 
books, ſaid he, in the great number of thote which 
are very much cry'd up, and which are only written 
by knaves and impoſtors, who bring this precious 
art into diſgrace. Of all our authors, king Geber i 
the moſt learned and the cleareſt ; yet a man muſt be 
a good philoſopher, and perfectly acquainted wil 
nature, to undertiand him, According to that gre 
man, the true way of attaining to pertection in thit 
grand tecret is, to incorporate the mineral ſpirits 
when they are purify 'd by the art, with the peiiec 
bodies of the metals, after being firſt render'd volatile 
and then fix d, taking care to preſerve all the radid 
moiſture, and augmenting the natural heat by a rea 
ſonable concoction of the compound, which is form( 
by tais wonderful fermentation, and which cauſes Ut 
whole maſs to Loil and ferment; ſo that the com 


Wound inſinuates itſelf into the moſt ſubtle parts „ 
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pen, a 

nts u melted metal, purges it of all its droſs, matures it. 

mon and changes it into gold.“ 

Yin I with, faid I to the chymiſt, that your experi- 
doc ments may ſucceed according to your heart's deſire, 
tog and that you may have better luck in ſearch of the 


Which 
US an 


Philoſopher's Stone, that you have had in matrimony. 
By your way of talking, I perceive that you are 
thorough maſter of the ſubje& of your employment; 
ret [ have heard ſeveral able philoſophers ſay, that the 
beginning of this art was deceitful, the middle of it 
„ta painful, and the end of it beggary.” 

attain The chymiſt endeavour'd to make me alter my opi- 
vel nion, and aſſur'd me, that ſuch as with diligence and 
vith courage ſought after this ſecret, were at laſt amply 
hon rewarded for their care and pains. However he 
aui 0wn'd to me, that he had already ſpent three fourths 
tha of his eſtate, but he hop'd to compaſs the work be- 
bol fore he had waſted the remainder. He only wanted 
bringe the return of his health to rekindle his furnaces, and 
mite bring his compoſition to the utmoſt degree of per- 
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h ah fection. I found him fo infatuated and prepoſſeſs'd 
one in favour of his art, that I did not think it proper to 
good attempt to beat it out of his head. I had ſeveral other 


vhuch 
ritten 
C10us 


converſations with him before we came to this city, in 
which he was continually extolling the excellence of 
the Philoſopher's Stone; but ſince our arrival at Mont- 


— a . 


ber i pellier 1 have not ſeen him, and perhaps he is alrea- 
iſt be dy in the hands of the Eſculapii of this country; 
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of which in my next. 
Take good care of thyſelf, dear Monceca; and 


lire content and happy. 
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LETTER LXXX. 


Paris the centre of ridicule. as well as of good tab 
and politeneſs.—A ſtrange ſyſtem advanc'd by f 
ther Hardouin a Jeſuit, who aſſerted that the wor 
of the Ancients both Greek and Latin, were wid 
by ſome monks long ſince their time, who aſſumg 
the names of the antient authors, 'The toll 
weakneſs and abſurdity of this ſuppoſition, 
monſtrated. 


AARON Monxcxca to Jacos BRTITo. 


Paris 

HIS city is as much the centre of ridicule, ; 
| it is of a good taſte and politeneſs ; andi 
may be ſaid, dear Brito, to contain the two on 
extremes, which have each a great number of adhe 
rents in it; for as the ſciences are cultivated, cherifh' 
and courted by a great number of gentlemen, ſo fol 
is indulg'd here to the laſt degree, by the mot imper 
tinent people in Europe. As theſe are very numeroy: 
they often counterbalance the authority and deciſion 
of men of ſenſe,” and draw the ſilly vulgar along wit 
*em, who are always dupes to ſuch as are inclin'd t 
cheat them. Theſe form the retinue of that poet 
which is in weak and prejudic'd fanatics, who make 
good ſenſe groin under oppreſſion, and determine 
men of the greateſt abilities to let error take its free 
courſe, I am ſenſible that 'tis very mortifying for men 
of true learning to be perpetually oblig'd to give rule 

to a rabble of conceited fools, who are often fo v« 
impertinent as to deſpiſe the moſt uſeful diſcoverie 
and the moſt perfect works. The moſt ſurprizing 
thing of all is, that among thoſe who cabal againſt the 
truly learned ones, we find perſons ſometimes thu 
have a genius, penetration, and a good ſhare 0 
learning too, What I ſay, dear Brito, may at fil 
view appear to thee to be a ſtrange paradox; bit 
when thou reflecteſt on the fantaſtical humour of men 
and how ambitious the greateſt part of mankind = ( 
neal 
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render themſelves ſingular, and to give themſelves a 
Juſtre by maintaining the moſt extraordinary opinions, 


1 +. thou wilt no longer wonder to ſee men of learning 
Tn EL a ſanction ſometimes to the fooleries of the com- 
wo mon people, and even invent new ones. 

yd: A Nazarene fryar * maintain'd the moſt extrava- 
Com WY gant ſyſtem that cou d be conceiv'd by the moſt di- 


lemper'd brain, yet he was a monk of wit, and wrote 
rery well; but his ambition was to be the head of 
the moſt impertinent ſect that ever roſe againſt the an- 
tients He did not give himſelf the trouble to diſcuſs 
what faules might be found in their works; for he 
cut the matter ſhort, and maintain'd that the books 
of the antients, both Greek and Latin, were, after 
all, but the manuſcripts of certain monks ſince their - 
time, who had borrow'd the names of the antient au- 

pot hors. For example; he deny'd that the ZEneid 

which we have, was written by an author that liv'd 

in the time of Auguſtus. Nevertheleſs, among the 

writers whom he pronounc'd to be apocryphal, he 

"EY ward the works of Pliny the Naturaliſt, and quoted 

them ſometimes to give credit to his wretched argu- 

ments ; but fell unmercifully upon all the Nazarene 

u Loctors, ſo that not one of em found quarter at his 

hand. 

So fooliſh a ſuppoſition, for which this monk was 

by way of banter call'd, Pere eternal des Petites- 

mug Maiſons ; i. e. The eternal father ofthe madhouſes,” 

was ſmartly taken to pieces, and confuted by ſeveral 

learned men, who reduc'd it to nothing ; yet it had 

is adherents, ſo ridiculous as it was, and ſo contrary 


to good ſenſe and the light of nature. The love of 


eries 
izing 
t then Father Hardouin, the Jeſuit. 

See particularly the Vindiciæ Veterum Scriptorum contra 
WF |. Harduinum, by the celebrated M. la Croze. See alſo the 
e Mies Macedonicus of the learned Norris. The reaſons which 
put father Hardouin upon the invent ion of this celebrated ſyſtem, 
we very well explain'd in the fourth letter of the Secret Rie- 
noirs of the Republic of Letters; to which it the reader will 
pleaſe to turn his eye, be will ſupply the want of what cou'g 
I find room in this letter. 


Q 3 ſingularity 
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how 'twas poſſible that the Greeks, who ſucceſlydy 


they have ali quoted one another, and reported pall 
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ſingularity and novelty, brought it into ſuch yg 
with the French, and with foreigners too, as 1ajig 
till the deluſion was diſſipated, and reaſon regain d in 


aſcendant. 8 

A man muſt be quite ſtupid to imagine that the 
works of the Greek and Latin authors, which ar 
come down to us, were compos'd at St. Denis in x 
convent of monks ; tis there that this impoſtor pre. 
tends that all antiquity was forg'd. But I demand 


poſleſs'd the MSS. of their authors in their libraries 
cou'd agree to burn, or tear them to pieces, and tg 
admit others that were forg'd in their names in thi 
monaſlery ? Tho' Xenophon, Homer, Pindar, 50. 
phocles, Euripides, Diodorus of Sicily, &c. had ten 
wrote over again, how cou'd they find their way int 
the libraries of the Greeks, which were at that tim 
only full of thoſe authors ? How cou'd the counter 
feit ones be taken in change for the true ones? But 
perhaps it will be ſaid, that there was no booksin 
Gieece, and that the Greeks.cou'd neither read no 
write {ome time aiter Conſtantine : And the founds: 
tion of this hypotheſis cannot be ſupported, but by 
advancing this impertinent abſurdity ; for it it be al 
low'd that the Greeks had eyes, and cou'd both read 
and write, by conſulting the laſt authors who have 
wrote of our times, and tracing them ſucceflive| 
back to thoſe who are the moſt antient, we ſhall fnd 


ges out of thoic that have gone before. Ihe autho 
of the fourteenth century have quoted thoſe of the thi 
teenth ; thote of the thirteenth have quoted their pre 
decefiors of the twelfth and eleventh centuries ; an 
by thus always going higher up, we come eaſilytt 
te ſource of the originuls rejected. At what tim 
was there any appearance obſerv'd of the forgery 0 
the antien: authors ? How canit be imagin'd that the 
Grecks were io complaiſant as to receive for auilen 
tic, writings which they ſaw- iprung up in one nigh 
like mumroons, and of wloie authors they had 
knowledge? I demand yi.at they wou'd have . 

WIe 


when they ſaw works come out all of a ſudden, of 


vo 
115 which they could never have had the leaſt notion. Is 
n'd in Wi likely that all men, by common conſent, wou'd 
have given implicit credit to thoſe writings, and not 
at the one of them have declared the ſame diffidence as the 
h iar Hardouin ? Surely there would have been ground 
in pr it ; and if it ſhould be ſaid now, that the Medea 
pe. of Ovid, and the Thyeſtes of Varius are recovered, 
mand which indeed may poſſibly happen, how thoroughly 
anch would thoſe pieces be examined, how many men 
rare WW would write pro or con, either to prove them ge- 
nd to nvine, or to explode them? Of this fact the works of 
n wu Petronius are an evident proof, 
„ 8% They who maintain that ridiculous hypotheſis, 
been which tends to render the precious remains of anti- 
ino quity ſuſpicious, rely very much upon the ignorance 
tim of the times when thoſe authors were counterfeited. 


inter. But conſider, dear Brito, how one abſurd argu- 
ment neceſſarily brings with it another. How fooliſh, 
or rather how ſtupid is it to think that the works of 
Demoſthenes, Quintilian, Virgil, Horace, Perſius, &c. 
are the productions of an age drowned in ignorance * ? 
What ! can ſtupidity and groſs ignorance produce that 
which the protoundeſt learning and the moſt painful 


of this age have the ſame reſpect for Titus Livy, as 


* This paſſage wants to be more clearly explained: For 
among the few works which father Hardouin !ooks upon as real- 
ly antient, he numbers the Satires and the Epiſtles of Horace, 
and the Georgics of Virgil; but he rejects all Horace's Odes, 
and Virgil's Eneid. He had diſcovered, as he ſays, that ſome 
ages ago, I know not how many, leveral perſons united, and 
vudertook to compole the antient Hiſtory, which was entirely 
lot. He is exactly informed of the age in which thoſe people 
ved, as well as of the place where they compoſed their works. 
Fer all their monuments of antiquity were only Cicero; Pliny, 
the Georgics of Virgil, the Satires, and the Epiſtles of Horace, 
He thinks that we had no other monuments of antiquity but 
thoſe, except ſome fafli, and a very few inſcriptions. Haiduiai 
Caronologia ex nummis antiquis reſtituta. Proluf, p. 60. 


Statius 
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ſtudy are ſcarce able to imitate ? The eminent hiſtorians 
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Statius had for the Eneid, which he in a may 
adored 7. 

Do but conſider, dear Brito, who are the men i, 
om name for the authors of works, whoſe gallant 
and delicacy are ſtill patterns for the niceſt cours 
of this age. They are monks that are ſaid to hy 
compos'd the Heroides, and Ovid's Art of Love, ax 
dunces that are the inventors of Demoſthenes's Phiks 
pics, and the works of Plutarch. But ſome of the 
coxcombs in the Republic of Letters, tell us, th 
the men who compoſed thoſe works, had wit ; by 
they who bought and receiv'd them, were fools, | 
demand, if it was poſſible that genius ſhould be eu 
fined only to ſeven or eight perſons ſhut up in on 
houſe? And if it be anſwered, That all the reaſo 
and wiſdom of mankind were not confined to on 
ſingle monaſtery, it muſt be owned that other learne 
men diſperſed in the ſeveral parts of Europe, and wht 
there compoſed” the works that we have at this day 
would have made ſome mention of thoſe forgers 
the antient writings. 

Really, dear Brito, every man who maintains the 
ſyſtem of this friar Hardouin, muſt take his choice 
either to paſs for a fool, or a fanatic ; and tis ſheyiny 
them too much indulgence, to go about to confus 
ſuch a heap of abſurdities. One reaſon why the ene 
mies of the antient authors ſuſpe& the works of Vir. 
gil to be of doubtful authority, is this ; Pliny th 
Naturaliſt, ſay they, ſpeaks of a Virgil, author 0 
the Bucolics, but does not mention one word. of the 
Eneid; therefore the Aneid which we have, is noi 

by the ſame Virgil as the Bucolics. I can't help 
ſmiling, dear Brito, while I acquaint thee of this ab. 
ſurd argument: I ſhould think it might be as wel 
ſaid thirty or forty years hence, that the pſalms were 


Nec tu divinam Eneida tenta, 

Sed longe ſequere, & veſtigia ſergper adora. i 
; Stat, Thebaid. 
Th' Eneid ſhines in too divine a ſpehere, 


Trace it with awe, and ever it revere. 
| not 
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not tranſlated into French verſe by Marot, becauſe 
ileau, who mentions the works of that poet, does 
not ſay a word of that verſion, What would the 
vorld think of a man, who two or three hundred 
ears hence-ſhould attempt to prove, that the tragedy 
of Bajazet was not written by Racine, though, by the 
way, tis one of that author's beſt pieces, becauſe his 
fiend Deſpreaux ſpoke of all that poet's other plays, 
ut never made mention of that? | 
Undoubtedly, dear Brito, thou wilt be at a loſs to 
G6 at the reaſon which determined this monk to 
maintain ſo ſarprizing an hypotheſis. I was as much 
to ſeek for them as thee, till ſome learned men of 
is country diſcovered the myſtery of the whole af- 
fair to me, together with the ſecret ſprings by which 
this brain-fick impoſtor was actuated. He was a 
member of a ſociety * that was at utter enmity with 
another f, which has publiſhed ſeveral editions of the 
Greek and Latin Nazarene doctors. 'Theſe books 
tzring been received by the public with univerſal 
applauſe, ſtirr'd up the jealouſy and envy of Hard- 
oun's brethren. To defeat the authority of theſe 
editions, he was reſolved to cance] the antiquity of 
thoſe authors; and the better to reconcile the Naza- 
renes to his ſentiment, who might juſtly have 'been 
dilguſted at the contempt ſhewn for their antient 
doctors, this monk thought to extenuate the crime 
of his ſyſtem, by giving all the antient authors in ge- 
neral a later date, and inſinuating that they were 
for the moſt part written by the monks who were 
the predeceſſors of thoſe who now plead for their 
help antiquity. 
s ab. That, dear Brito, was the cauſe of the ridiculous 
well BF opinion ſtarted in theſe latter days againſt the moſt 
were celebrated writers, and embraced by ſome novices 
who thought to make ſhort work with wit , and to 
dre themſelves a reputation by applauding ſuch 
iis, mpertinences. . 


That of the jeſuits. 
The Congregation of St. Maur. 
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T ſhou'd be glad if I had ſome news to impaty 
thee ; but for ſome days paſt Paris ſeems to he pre 
ty quiet. However, its preſent tranquility is not li 
to continue long; and the inconſtant humour of t 
French wou'd ſoon ſupply me with a thouſand wn 
amuſements for the ſubjects of my letters, if Id 
not intend to leave this country forthwith. I flu 
ſhortly ſet out for Flanders, to make an end of ſon! 
affairs which J have at Bruſſels; and from thence 
ſhall not fail to write to thee, 

Fare thee well, dear Brito, and may the God q 
onr fathers abundantly proſper the. 


LETTER LXXXI. 


An account of the Coptes, the antient inhabitants 
 Egypt.—The origin of their religion.—The 
changed to any religion for money.— They pn 
tiſed confeſſion and abſolution.-Some obfervatin 
on the uſe and abuſe of images. 


Isaac Onis to AARON Moxcetca, 
ON s Cairc 
I Shall now endeavour to give thee a more clear al 
regular account than I did in my laſt of thoſean 
tient inhabitants of Egypt, the Coptes This peop 
embrace the doctrine of one Eutyches, who is by t 
European Nazarenes reckon'd a famous arch-hereti 
They are wretchedly poor, and all that are left of 'e 
who are ſtil! pretty numerous, have nothing to {ul 
fiſt on but the regiſters they keep of all the ar 
lands, which is a privilege they retain, and have 4 
ways claim'd, on account of their antiquity ; ſo th 
there's hardly a landholder in Turky but has a Co 
tic writer, who keeps a particular regiſter of all f 
lands he poſſeſſes. 

The European Nazarenes, at this place, ſay, tl 
the Coptes are-the moſt ſtupid people in the world, a 
the moſt obſtinate in their error. But I muſt tell the 
that I have talk'd with many of 'em, and q 

00 
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id, that they are more attach'd than all other men 
e, to the opinions they have ſuck'd with their milk. 
ow not with what propriety an European Na- 
nene can charge a Coptic Nazarene with obſtinacy. 
or they have both the ſame failing, or the ſame 
nue, call it which thou wilt, becauſe they have both 
e (ame ſondneſs for the prejudices which they were 
jm with. The Europeans upbraid the Coptes 
adhering blindly to their antient cuſtoms, which 
ey call Canons, and for ſetting up the yo of 
ir biſhops and their prieſts, as the only rules of 
ir faith and practice. Is not this the ſentiment 
ſo of all the Nazarenes? When their pontiffs have 
de a deciſion, dd they not implicitly ſubmit to it? 
Jo they not own, that 'tis not lawful for them to 
pute the validity of the decifions of thoſe aſſemblies 
hich they call Councils? Why ſhould they pretend 
require from the Coptes what they don't practiſe 
emſelves? For what reaſon is an Egyptian more 
brd d to doubt of the deciſion of his pontiff, and 
a0 examine it before he believes it, than a Na- 
rene ? | 

It cannot be deny'd, that in all religions there are 
oneſt men. A Nazarene thinks, that his religion 
ves not permit him to examine it, and to judge 
f it by reaſon, The Copte is in the very ſame way 
| thinking, and is as much convinc'd of the learn» 
Pech g and candor of his pontiffs, as the Nazarene is 
his They ought therefore, according to their 
wn principles, to keep both to their reſpective 
reeds, without examining or diſputing them ; and 
ridiculous for either ot the two to require of the 
mer what he condemns. himſelf, 

This is, in my opinion, the groſſeſt error in the 
OO warene Popiſh religion. Reaſon, and the light 
n ure, which are the gifts of heaven for men to 
alk by, become of no ſervice to them. As ſoon 
$ 2 pontitt has declar'd his opinion, all is over, 
dere s an end of the diſpute ; People are not allow'd 
examine what appears ſomeumes notoriouſly re- 
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pugnant to good ſenſe, and they have nothing tod 
ut to ſubmit. hos 
The Nazarenes are fully ſenſible of the ridiculox 
neſs of this conduct; they tax people who are tain! 
with this prejudice, with ſtupidity and obſtinacy ; uy 
are ſo blind, that they don't conſider, that all te 
reproaches and arguments which they employ agzif 
their adverſaries, are ſo many weapons which the 
flirniſh them with againſt themſelves. They take; 
ill, that the Coptes ſhould' plead the example of thi 
anceſtors, to authorize certain cuſtoms. * Are x 
ſay thoſe people, wiſer than our anceſtors ? They 
believe as we believe; why ſhould not we imitai 
 them®*?” The Miſſionaries, the Jeſuits, and the N 
zarene friars, complain very much of ſuch talk, a 
call it the laſt refuge of ignorance. © Nothing, fh 
they, can force this intrenchment caſt up by obli 
nacy. Tis a buckler, which the keeneſt arroy 
of reaſoning cannot penetrate,” Wa, 
J would fain aſk thoſe miſſionaries, upon wh 
they ground almoſt all their cuſtoms and ceremonie 
They would not fail to quote tradition to me, 0 
which none make more uſe than the Nazarene papil 
Tis their great war-horſe, and by means of thi 
they get out of all difficulties, of which there's nar 
ſo bad but may eaſily be reſoly'd by the help of tn 
dition, How unjuſt is it for men to go to deprin 
others of privileges, which they ſo bountifully gra 
to 1 at! ſhall it be lawful in Europ 
to authorize a cuſtom, nay to conſecrate it, ho 
ridiculous ſoever, as ſoon as *tis approv'd by then 
tients ? and ſhall the ſame way of thinking be prob 
bited in Africa, on pain of being cenſur d as ſtupi 
and headſtrong ? If any man can ſhew me areal 
for this prejudice. I am ready to embrace the opunid 
of the Nazarenes ; but till then I pity both them a 
the Coptes for their blindneſs; nay, I think the B 
ropeans the more contemptible, becauſe they are N 
a jot the wiſer themſelves for the ridiculouſneſs w! 
they perceive in the opinions of the others. 


| ® Mallet's Relation of Egypt, part ii. p. 63. T 
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Tis however certain, dear Monceca, that the 
Coptes are a ſorry people. They often make a ſcan- 
Aalous traffic of their religion, and for a ſmall ſum 
of money ſeveral of em will enter into the Nazarene 
WW communion, and abandon it as ſoon as their intereſt 
u ad hopes begin to fail. They have a proverb among 
dem which {ays, Maphis Fellou, Maphis Quiniſſe,“ 
i e No money, no church: ſo that the converſions 
er the Coptes are upon the ſame footing as the ſer- 
ie ce of the Switzers; No Money, no Swiſs, Tt 
fonifies nothing to tell them, that they are going to 
plunge themſelvesagain into hereſy ; they return quiet- 
y to their antient church, and give no other reaſon 
for what they do, but that they pray'd in the Romiſh 
way as long as they were paid for it, and that more 
daa this they were not oblig'd to. Judge thou from 
; obl henc2 of the fruit and progreſs of thoſe miſſions, 

ſo much boaſted in Europe. All the Franks that are 
here own, that never was there a Copte who dy'd out 
of his own religion, and that ſooner or later they all re- 
turn to it. Nay,'tis ridiculous to think that it can happen 
dtherwiſe, conſidering the hatred and contempt which 
they have for the faith of the European Nazarenes; 
Fiber from their infancy they are entertain'd with no 
diſcourſe, but what is for the diſadvantage of the 
} tn religions that are contrary to their own; they are 
inſpired with a hatred to all foreign opinions; and 
- impoſſible for them ever to conquet thoſe preju- 
ces, 
In Europe there are ways of enlightening the 
hea nind; the Sciences are of very great ſervice to free 
reaſon from the fetters that keep it in captivity, By 
ſtudying, men are taught to doubt; and doubting 
rea naturally leads to a ſearch after truth. In Egypt 
profound ignorance gives new force to prejudices, 
m ul ind renders them even invincible : And, as ſuperſtition 
and ignorance always go together, the molt ridiculous 
1e bles, and the moſt whimſical cuſtoms, paſs with 
wach ole blind people for miracles, | 
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Aaron Monceca have done juſlice to that Jew, in chary 


_ * — * 1 
— — 2 —_— mn 


Wit is not an image? Was it not a ſhadow and a copy?” | 


The Coptes, as well as he Nazarenes, beliz 
that their prieſts, by pronouncing certain words, jw 
a power to wipe out all fins; but they don't j; 
the others, make a particular confeſſion of their ſa 
to their prieſts, and only accuſe themſel ves in gen 
of the fins they have committed, in thought, yy 
and deed. Then the prieſt pronounces this wa 
Allahieramae * ; and the ceremony is over, on * 
a ſmall ſum of money, by the perſon who is * 
from all fin, to him who did him that ſervice. I 
Coptic prieſts are as covetous and ſelfiſh as the E 
ropean monks ; ſo that avarice ſeems to be a vicei 
ſeparably attached to that profeſſion. 

The Coptes faſt very auſterely, and in the fa 
manner as we do, and eat but once in the day, u 
at ſun-ſet. There are images in their churches, h 
they pay them no worſhip, and only look upon the 
as monuments of things paſt. I muſt own tothe 
that I don't condemn images, ſo long as no othery 
is made of em 1. God, in his law, has only forl 
us to pay them that worſhip which tends to idolatry 
10 far was he from excluding them out of pry: 
houſes, that he permitted them to be plac'd int 
temple, and even in the ſanctuary ; for two chen 


bims were plac'd there upon the ark F. 
| | mag 


* This word ſignifies, God pardon thee. 
1 I defire the readers ſeriouſly to conſider, if the enemit 


kim with being an Iconolaſtes, and a furious adverlary 
images. 

+ The fathers of the church, who have maintained the v 
ſhip of images, plead the figures that were plac'd in the tem 
for their authority. Nevertheleſs, one difficulty ſtill remai 
which their adverſaries object to them, viz, That never 
any worſhip paid to thoſe figures, 

John Dawaſcenus, in his defence of images, has not ft 
this particular: Say ſt thou that the ark, the urn, the me 
ſeat, are not the curious workmanſhip of the hand of m 
Doſt thou think that they are not carv'd out of ignominious 
eontempiible matter? And what was that whole taberna 


Danaſcemis, Apologetic, pro Venerat Sanctar. Imaginum, 
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Images are ſpeaking characters, which repreſent 


our eyes the events of paſt ages, or thoſe. of our 
wn, I don't think that the uſe of godly books will 
er be condemn'd, or that they will be baniſh'd out 
f churches : So long as a picture is conſider'd as a 
ok, and only ſerves to edify the mind, by recalling 
von e actions of illuſtrious and pious men to it's remem- 
ce, the uſe of them can't but be good. There are a 
xt many Nazarenes who can't read, and wou'd be 
norant of many pious paſſages, that tend to edify 
m, were it not for pictures and images, which are 
books of the ignorant. I cannot, therefore, ap- 
ve of the furious zeal of many people, who, 
e (ant of devotion, have demoliſh'd and broke in pieces 
y, eie monuments of ſculpture and painting, which 
es, bl: worthy of the admiration of all good judges. In 
n they travels to Hungary, and ſome northern countries, 
ave ſeen the ſad effects of this hatred of im ges. 
her His true, that this fury, which had a tendency to 
ev the barbarity of the Goths, is intirely at an 
d. The Nazarenes, who, at this diy, exclude 
ages from their temples, only condemn the worthip 
is paid to them, and only ſeparate them from the 
emonies of their religion, for fear that the vulgar, 
o are ſo inclinable to ſuperſtition, thou'd become 
ImagWlatrous without thinking it. 

"Tis very certain, that there are ſome Nazarene 
ſts who don't worſhipimages ; and think that they 
nem commanded by their religion, to conſider them 
cu WY! as things that ought to excite them to piety, 
he ideas which they preſent to their imagination. 
| then tis altogether as certain, that they are only 
he tenWple of the beſt education that keep within thoſe 
ren bounds; for the vulgar are exceſſively prone to 
atry, eſpecially they who are ſo ſtupid that they 
not fl diſtinguiſn meer veneration from worſhip. 
he meere are ſome boors, who wou'd ſuffer themſelves 
of me cut in pieces for the ſake of a wooden image, 


aber 73. The ſame father had juſt ſaid a little before, ſubet 
y 2” |” (Deus) ut exculpant fimilitudinem Cherubim; and God 
inum, {Wands that they carve the figure of a Cherubim. 


K 2 repre- 
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repreſenting the patron ſaint of his village. Hey 
very long converſation with him, prays to him fer 
good harveſt, for which he promiſes him ſeveral offer. 
ings, and is really perſuaded, that there is in thy 
timber a ſupernatural virtue. 

The craft of the monks, who publiſh mirady 
every now and then, leads the people farther in 
error. They declare that one image ſpoke, thy 
another mov'd its eye-balls, or ſweated blood. |, 
not all this with a deſign to make the vulgar beliex, 
that in thoſe ſtatues there is ſomething divine and {y 
pernatural ? Is it not to lead and draw theminy 
idolatry? And what peaſant is there, who when he 
is perſuaded that ſuch an image has ſpoke fever 
times, will not imagine, that ſince it has the uſeo 
ſpeech, it has (no doubt) alſo the faculty of hearing 
The image is, after this, no longer a mere charadter, 
to revive the memory of a godly perſon, but it be 
comes a demi-god, to whom he addreſſes the fans 
prayers as.a pagan mace to a Mercury, or a Juno 
Thus the avarice of the monks, who endeavour tt 
bring cuſtom to certain images by the ruin of tholk 
of their neighbours, and to draw in all the gains 
their own temple, preverts a cuſtom, which is 
itſelf pious, and uſeſul to the edification of mankind 
into a crime. EE 

What I fay to thee will, no doubt, be unpalatabl 
to ſome of our brethren, who would be offended, an 
think their ſynagogues profan'd, if they ſaw an 
images and pictures there. But if thou doſt bu 
reſlect, that when we came out of Egypt, weleſta 
idolatrous people; that we might have had an inclina 
tion to fall into their errors; that we were not je 
confirm'd againſt idolatry, as plainly appears fron 
the golden calf which our fathers ſet up in the wilde 
tnou wilt no longer wonder at the wiſe precautiol 
which Moſes took to put every thing out of our wi} 
that might lead us to commit faults, How happ 
were it for all people, if they had ſo wiſe a guide 

Fare the well, dear Monceca; live content al 
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me probable conjectures with regard to the antiqui- 
ty of the Egyptian Pyramids.— The Egyptian 
Prieſts ſaid to be the firſt Philoſophers.— The no- 
tions of different pagan philoſophers concerning 
the Supreme Being.— Philoſophical obſervations 


LW thereon. | > 

e, 

1 AARON MON ECA to ISAAC Ox Is. 

"to 1 Paris 

MY Received thy letter upon the manners and cuſtoms 


of the Coptes that are deſcended from the antient 
pyptians. "I'hey being ſo contemptible puts me 
mind of the vile ſtate of the Greeks, Romans 
d Carthagin ians. I can't conceive how 'twas poſſible 
r thoſe four nations that were ſo famous heretofore, 
become the baſeſt and the moſt deſpicable people 
| the world. | 

The Egyptians were the firſt that knew and culti- 
ited the arts and ſciences ; We don't know ſuch an- 
nt edifices any where as the famous pyramids, 
nich are proofs of the grandeur of thoſe {by whoſe 
der they were erected, and of their ſkill in arcni- 
dure by whom they were built. But the names 
thoſe by whom thoſe ſuperb monuments were rais'd, 
ere as great a ſecret 2 000 years ago as they are now. 
this thou may'ſt judge of their antiquity. The 
gyptians pretend they are far more antient than the 
luge; but ſince the ſacred ſcriptures determine our 
liel, tis probable that the pyramids were erected 
ew years after it. = 

There's one argument however that ſeems to op- 


dee this opinion: Was Egypt, at that time, fo full 
jon people that they cou'd ſpare hands to undertake 
wach vaſt buildings as requir'd ſo many labourers, and 
wo moch labour? The countries about the Tygtis 


( the Euphrates, were the firſt that were inhabited 
| tne deſcendants of Noah's children; but gy pt, 
t üll afteryyares, 
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Some perſons imagine that thoſe pyramids were 
built before the deluge ; but this is an opinion liable 
to many objections, and ſeems to have no colour for 
it, but their unknown antiquity. | 

The {ciences were cultivated by the Egyptians, in 
the earlieſt times: and as ſoon as they began to be 
known, they diſcover'd all the marks that denote the 
antiquity of a nation; and they had a ſettled wor. 
ſhip and religion, with laws and cuſtoms, the uſe of 
which did no: ſeem to be modern. 

The prieſts of this nation were the firſt philoſe- 
phers. Tis ſaid they own'd one ſupreme God, one 
only perfect being; but 'tis my opinion, they never 
had a true idea of a Divine Being ; and that from the 
moment that -men were once plung'd into idolatry, 
they had no longer any juſt notion of God, in what 
country ſoever they dwelt, When I ſpeak of men, 
I mean even the moſt learned, among whom I include 
the Egyptian, Greek, and Roman philoſophers, 
The firit of theſe allow'd of two chief eternal Ceities 
the Sun and Moon, that govern'd the whole world, 
They beliey'd that the whole ſyſtem of nature was 
ſorm'd of the bodies of thoſe two planets ; and that 
ſpirit, fire, dry and moiſt, were portions or members 
of that ſj ſtem“ . This bears a great reſemblance 
to the modification of Spinoſa, and the ſyſtem of 
that apoſlate Jew was that of almoſt all the antient 
philolophers, who perplex'd it by mixing fever 
other falſhoods with it. When we clear up this chas 
of falſe and vague ideas, it will appear, that the pa- 
gans, who ſaid, or believ'd, that there was but on 
deity, acknowledg'd him in the ſame manner as the) 
ackucwledg'd there was but one world; and, by 
_ conſequence, the God in whom they believ'a wasa 
God compos'd of 100000 different Gods, fince every 
thing that is material has parts neceſſarily, and by 


» » 1 


mor, ct acria tandem naturacz e quibue, ut in homine cad, 
mands, des, ct alias partes nuracrumus, ecdem modo Corpus 
mundi coriitat. Dicdor. Siculus, lib. i. cap. 2. 
| con- 
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onſequence is diviſible. Every part, therefore, of 
hich the divinity was compos'd, mult be of itſelf a 
od; for how abſurd wou'd be the conſequence of a 
poßtion, that a being divine is compos'd of parts that 
ne not divine ! It wou'd be the ſame thing as to offer 
oprove, that a thinking matter, if ſuch a thing could. 
be, was compoſed of unthinking parts. 


Te 
le 
or 


phers ever had a notion of the ſpirituality of God +. 
None of them could ever riſe to ſuch a ſublime ſpe- 
culation. Plato is the only one, who, by his con- 
rerfation with the Jews, was furniſh'd with any no- 
tion of the immortality of the Divine Being. Nor 
can it indeed be ſaid, that he had a right notion of it ; 


ry, Wand fo far was what he ſaid of it from being receiv'd 
at Aby the other philoſophers, that they rejected it, as. 
en, Wn hat was unintelligible, and contrary to reaſon, and 
ne ue light of nature. Cicero, when he examines the 


ſeveral opinions of the philoſophers concerning the 
nature of God, does not think it worth his while to 
land to examine the ſent ments of Plato, Who, ſays 
he, holds a God to be without a body, and his argu- 


of Wi ance compos'd of a ſubtile delicate matter, which he 
ent Wi believes to have been the principle of all things creat- 
al ed. In what other ſenſe can this external world that was 
a0 given out, be explain'd, which according to the phi- 


lolopher, is nothing more than the ſubſtance which 
God exerted from his own boſom, or which he in- 
gender'd to form the univerſe ? Js not that a material 
Deity, which exerts ſeed from its own boſom ? If 
te worle be a part of the ſubſtance of God, as Plato 
pretends, adinitting of the ſupreme God in the firſt 
pace, and afterwards of a God, the viſible miniſter 


ce the Secret Memoirs ef the Republic of Letters, Letter 
„nere TAS matter is very ſully treated, 

1 22 7 or : , 7 22 
Wo Plato ine cerpore Deum elie cenſet; id quale eſſe 


t, 101931: non poteſt. Cicero de Natura Deorum, lib. i. 
| of 


t can't be ſaid, that any of the antient philoſo- 
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of the inviſible God creator of the world, which ; 
the third God: Are there not as many Gods as there 
are parts in matter? And is not his ſyſtem a rough 
draught of that of Spinoſa ? ; 

Tis my opinion, dear Iſaac, that, from the mo- 
ment that men fell into idolatry, God intirely with. 
drew his Spirit from them, and their poſterity ; that 
they had no longer a true notion of the Divine Being, 
and all the ideas they conceiv'd of it were deriv' 
from what they ſtill remember'd their anceſtors had 
1 to them, of a Deity which they had for- 

en. 

I know that this principle leads to the opinion, 
that we have no innate idea of God: But [I believe, 
that a careful attention to this queſtion is enough to 
- convince any man, that the ſoul has no innate idea 
of the divine being in itſelf, and acquires no know- 
ledge of it, but by the reflection which it makes, 
when tis in a capacity of reaſoning upon the great 
miracles, which tis ſenſible could not have been ope- 
rated but by a ſupreme and perfect being. If the 
ſau] had an innate idea of the divine being, it could 
not be a miſtaken one; and the characters impreſs 
by the hand of the Almighty cou'd not be effacd. 
But the pagans appear to be ſo far from having had a 
juſt idea of the true Deity, that we are ſurpriz d at 
the errors into which they have fallen. There's ſtil 
a multitude of people that pay adoration to things the 
moſt contemptible. The common anſwer to theſe at- 
guments, which I look upon as demonſtration, is 
that.God engraves his idea in the hearts of mankind 
in general ; but that men, by wrong applications, 
afterwards corrupt it. Really, dear Iſaac, this is 2 
pitiful argument; for what can be thought of more 
impertinent than thoſe abſtracted ideas? Beſides, ab- 
ſtracted ideas ſuppoſe a foreknowledge of objects that 
reſemble one another, and have ſome relation toge- 
ther: But abſtraction cannot agree with a firſt idea. 
which ought to be pure and fimple ; nor, by cone: 
quence, with the idea of the Divine Being. 


"Tis 


A 


Tis abſurd to ſay, that God communicates an idea, 
19 us directly contrary to the being which he is wil- 
ing to make known to us; and if the extravagant 
"tions which the pagans had of the Deity, had been 
;mpreſs'd on them immediately by the Deity itſelf, it 
night as well be aſſerted, that the foul brings with it, 
into the world, the moſt extravagant notions, and 
that they are innate with it. | 

Tis eaſy to prove, dear Iſaac, that the idea of 
the Deity not being innate with the ſoul, there is no 
idea of him that is ſo, If the Supreme Being had choſe 
to imprint any notions of him immediately, he would 
no doubt, have choſe to give mankind a clear and 
ditin&t notion of the Divinity, rather than impreſs 
them with notions of general principles of morality. 

If it be true, that we have any of thoſe principles 
cornate with us, why do men think ſo differently 
of things that conſtitute good and evi]? Whence 
„ comes it, that what is blameable in one country is 
at box d upon as virtuous in another? The Topinam- 
© Wh bous think, that by taking a cruel revenge on their 
he enemies, they open their way to heaven; and he 
4 bat eats up the greateſt number of 'em is reckon'd 
the man of the greateſt piety and bravery*. The 
Turks, and eſpecially the Egyptians, look upon thoſe 
perſons as ſaints, whom the Nazarenes wou'd think 
it but juſt to burn at the ftake f. They confer the 
ligheſt honours upon monſters that human nature 
bluſhes at, ſuch as have nothing but the human ſhape, 
and are guilty of errors a hundred times more to be 
bam d than thoſe people who drew down fire from 
heaven to deſtroy them. The pagans thought they 
ſerv'd their Gods by ſacrificing a number of Naza- 
renes to them. The Portugueſe think they do hon- 


* John de Lery, cap. xvi. 

We have heard it ſaid, that it was to be told, moreover. 
by an interpreter to our Mucrelus, that the faint whom we ſaw 
mere, is, by publick authority, to be commended as a holy 
ci ine perſon, eminent for integrity; foraſmuch as he never 
bad copulation with women or boys, but only with ſhe- aſſes and 
mules, Baumgarten, lib. ii. cap. i. p. 73. 
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our to heaven by cauſing our brethren to be bury, WY ,! 


The Moliniſts make an offering to God of the to. WM; 


ments which they inflict on the Janſeniſts. The Druſ, be 
of mount Lebanon marry their own daughters, and Wi 3 
on a certain day of the year they uſe one another, 2 
wives promiſcuouſly . What becomes then, dew ll ti 
Iſaac, of the innate principles of morality ? Where ee 
is that univerſal. conſent, which they who maintain WW th 
thoſe ideas require to be granted to them by all nz be 
tions? That's their ſtrongeſt argument, But expe- Wet 
rience being againſt them, all their philoſophical rea. in 
ſoning muſt fall to the ground; — tis diſputing to 

no purpoſe, to deny a thing, that every one, who be 
will be at the trouble of inquiry, cannot but diſcern, WI W 

Some perſons think the opinion of innate idea in 
uſeful and neceſſary to prove the exiſtence of God, 

They can't bear to part with an argument which they n 
think deciſive againſt the Atheiſts. When once, 
ſay they, 'tis made appear, that ideas are connate 
with the ſoul, libertines are forc'd to own the exiſtence 
of the Divine Being, becauſe the ſoul bringing the 
idea of a God with it into the world, it muſt neceſſa. 4 
rily be that God himſelf who imprinted it. But they 
who talk after this manner don't ſee. that they beg the 
queſtion : For the Spinoſiſts deny theſe ideas, and the 

time which is loſt, in going to prove the truth to 
them, is time ſpent in mere cavillings, which clears 

up no point ; whereas, by having recourſe at firſtto [ 
ſubſtantial arguments, *tis eaſy to convince people, 
who are ſo blind as to deny a thing, of which it 1 WW 
as eaſy to give them proofs, as of their own ex- 
iſtence. 

I don't believe there is an atheiſt ſo weak as to 
preſume to ſay, that he always had a being. There- 
fore ſomething muſt neceſſarily have been before him; 
and, to go ſtill further back, ſomething mult have 
been from all eternity; for it would be the height of 
folly, to pretend to aſſert, that nothing can produce: 
real being. Now, this being, which has exiſted from 


+ See Beſpier's Remarks upon Ricaut, tom, ii, p. 649- F 
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al time, muſt neceſſarily be omnipotent, becauſe it 
i; the ſource and principle of all other beings ; and 
becauſe from it they derive their power and faculties. 
By neceſſary conſequence this firſt being muſt alſo be 
an intelligent being; for man is ſenſible that he is 
himſelf an intelligent being. Now, from whence 
cou'd he that was created by an eternal being, derive 
that intelligence, if he had not from that ſame eternal 
being receiv'd it? By conſequence, therefore, this 
eternal being muſt be not only omnipotent, but alſo 
intelligent. . 

What need is there of innate ideas to prove the 


— CY La | co —— t- » ow 
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What is an eternal being, ſovereignly powerful and 
intelligent, if it be not God? 
Farewell, dear Iſaac; live content and happy, 
nd be crown'd with proſperity. 


al ah. a. —_— 


LETTER LXXXIII. 


A deſcription of an Opera-Ball, at Paris.— A detail 
of ſome adventures that happened there. Some 
thoughts on matrimony. 


AARON MoNncEeca to Isaac Onis, 


Paris. 
Was yeſterday at a theatrical repreſentation, which 
| had never ſeen before. The chevalier de Maiſin 
carried me to the ball of the opera, which is an af- 
ſembly that is capable of furniſhing a philoſopher with 
matter enough for thirty years reflection. I ſhall en- 
dea our to give thee the juſteſt idea of it that I can. 
Ihou knoweſt in what form the rooms are built for 
plays ; for thou haſt ſeen ſuch at Vienna as are like 
ole at Paris. The pit and ſtage are join'd together, 
lich forms a floor where there's dancing; and the 
boxes round are full of perſons in maſks, who often 
ome to the ball neither to dance, nor to ſee dancing, 
bat tor ſomething) of more importance. Love is the 
overeign of the place, and preſides over the moſt 
amiable 
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being of a God, and to prove it beyond contradiction? 
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amiable maſkers. Here, under various diſguiſe, j 
lover and the miſtreſs laugh at the vain watching 

the jealous huſband, whoſ: precautions, after he 
teaz'd himſelf for a whole year, are all defeated } 

one ball of an opera. In the crowd of maſkers, th 
ducheſs is confounded with the citizen's wife, 2 
the *prentice-boy with the grand ſignior; for i 
aſſemblies of this ſort, love, joy and — put i 
the company on a level. 

The Pariſians have a profound reſpe& for er 
face that is maſk'd; but the miſtakes which hy 
ſometimes happen'd, render them very cautious; f 
if they were leis circumſpect, they would often & 
in the regard due to perſons of diſtinction, by tret 
ing and talking familiarly with ſuch whom they thi 
all the while to be but private people. 

Thereſervedneſs which the maſquerade habit dt 
mands, often gives occaſion to the moſt pleaſant al 
ventures in life, in a country where gallantry a 
love are the buſineſs of three parts in four of the in 
habitants. A young woman, whoſe moroſe huſban 
was ſo croſs-grain'd that he deſerv'd the fate of ti 
unfortunate Vulcan, only waiting for the conyeni 
ency of a ball to favour her beloved gallant ; for h« 
motions were ſo continually watch'd and reftrain'db 
her jealous huſband, that ſhe was forc'd to have i 
courſe to extraordinary methods to avoid his purſu 
and to baffle his vigilance. She wrote to her love 
that ſhe would be at the ball maſk'd in a green De 
mino, and that ſhe would place herſelf in the thi 
box on the right-fide of the ſtage. The ſpark wi 
to the laſt degree, impatient for the hour of the ally 
nation. As ſoon as the clock ſtruck eleven, away! 
flew to the opera; and as ſoon as he enter d the plac 
he caſt his eyes on the third box, and there perca 
a maſker in a green Domino, who he did not dod 
was his dear miſtreſs. He made his addreſſes to i 
very briſkly, and ſaid every thing to her that the m 
tender love inſpires. The maſker return d no anſat 
but was perfectly mute. The ſpark, aftoniſh's 
this coldneſs, reproach'd her for treating him 7 
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ach an undeſerved indifference : * What ! ſays he, 
madam, is this the happy minute that I ſo much 
iſh'd for? Did you ſend me word, that you would 
ame to the ball, only to have the pleaſure of wound- 
no me to the heart? For God's ſake, madam}, what 
ne done to diſpleaſe you? What! not a word ! 
Alas ! this ſilence drives me to deſpair. In return 
or ſo much love.” The Nazarene ſpark wou'd 
we proceeded farther with his complaint, but he 
as interrupted by a loud laugh from the maſker 
hat he ſpoke to, which very much ſurprized him; 
ut his aſtoniſhment was much greater, when, by the 
woher's unmaſking herſelf, he perceiv'd that the per- 
bn whom he took for his miſtreſs was his own wife. 
owever, his trouble was ſoon over ; for conjugal 
nfdelity is no extraordinary caſe in France, where a 
icke huſband is far from being a phoenix. He him- 
ef laugh'd alſo at his miſtake, and then went. round 
he ball room in queſt of the perſon whom he had not 
jet found, His wife, happening to be at the opera 


fore his miſtreſs, had taken the very ou the lat- 


er intended for herſelf, who was then forced to go 
0 another; and the reſemblance of their maſquerade - 
abits had drawn this lover into his miſtake. 

| had this ſtory from the chevalier de Maiſin, who 
old me another, which is, in my opinion, more en- 
raining than that: A farmer-general of the reve- 
Ine, who had carried his miſtreſs to the ball, did not 
ſpect any rival, but was miſtaken ; for a captain 
I dragoons was the man ſhe was fondeſt of; and 
le farmer was no otherwiſe happy in her charms, 
in az he paid dearly for the favours ſhe granted 
m. The fair-one ſtole out of the crowd of maſkers, 
d went to paſs-a quarter of an hour with the officer 
la hackney-coach. Theſe hir'd vehicles are happy 
aces for the retirement and ſcreen of lovers, while 
e ball holds, The farmer-general, burning with 
me deſire of concupiſcence, thought the ſureſt me- 
od to drive away the temptation was to yield to it. 
ierefore he went to the ball in queſt of his dear 
Ilitreſs, and, in a certain group of the maſkers, ne 
You, II. 8 thought 
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curs'd the ball, the opera, the captain of the dragons 


"ſtrollers, who are always the humble ſervants of ever 


But fo it is, that few of them are proof againit ſpeech 
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thought he ſaw her. He ſqueez'd her by the hay 
and made a motion to her to withdraw, She cot 
ſented accordingly, and went with him, but ſaid na 
one word. The farmer general was no ſooner yy 
the ſteps of the ball-room, but he perceiv'd the cap 
tain of the dragoons returning with his miſtreſs, why 
had not yet put on her maſk again. Thou mayf 
gueſs, dear Iſaac, how much he was ſurpriz'd, 


img * — ——_ nn, — — 


his miſtreſs and himſeif, a thouſand times. He bio 
off for ever from the perfidious dame; and being a 
rious to know who the lady was that ſo freely follow 
him, he found that ſhe was one of thoſe commy 


man that aiks them, 

Every ball is productive of ſome particular ſton 
for the entertainments of this kind are ſignaliz þ 
a number of-adventures, owing to love and jealou 
Theſe days, or rather nights of pleaſure are fatal i 


buſbands and parents too, let 'em take ever ſo mec 0 
care of their wives and daughters; for the liberti J 
indulged at the ball, and the conveniencies to ti * 
maſk, deceive the molt watchtul Argus's, N 

The aſſemblies of this kind are very much liket 10 
antient Pagan ceremonies of the temples of Cythere * 


and Paphos; and iure 1am that the goddeſs J end 
therein receives at leaſt as many vows and offerings, 

Would | thou believe, dear Iſaac, that in a cou. 
try where love and gallantry bear fuch a ſway, . 
favours of the fair-lex are generally carried by more) 


"that are larded with L ouifd'ors; and I am certai 
that there are more hearts at Paris that are fold 
given. This is a truth winch the women don't d 
io own; but, on the conLary, they affect a prodig 
ous contempt tor ſuch whole affections they ſuſpe 
are govern d rather by intereſt, than a tender paſio 
tho a womanthat finds fault with a neighbour 


friend of hers, often follows the very maxim wii 
ſhe condeinns. 'I ney don't fee their own failing 
which {cli-love diſguiſes {rom them; and they dl 

jul 
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judge of themſelves thro' that miſt of the paſſions, 
which intirely clouds the mirror whereby we examine 
our own hearts. Thus did Philip heretofore, who 
was king of Macedon, preach a moral to his ſon quite 
different from that which he practis'd himſelf. He 
dlam'd him for being profuſe of his money to the 
Macedonians, and reproach'd him for placing a de- 
_ upon ſach hearts are were not given, bat 
ſold“. | | 
There's a ſtrong attachment in all men to Rudy 
excuſes for their follies ; and the philofophers them- 
ſelres are not exempt from this failing, which ſerves 
to keep the vices in countenance, The women, 
whoſe vanity is even ſtronger than the mens, are alſo 
borefraitfal in apologies to colour thoſe parts cf their 
conduct which are leaſt conformable to virtue. When 
they are to excuſe their being falſe to their huſbands, 
they ay, that they are captivated by ſome deluding 
bias, which it is not in their power to reſiſt. They 
were mach'd from their infancy with a man whom 
they did not love: Why ſhou'd they be condemn'd 
to paſs their beſt days in ſadneſs and melanchaly ? 
And if the laws make a deſire, which they derive 
from na:ure, a crime, why did the men make ſuch 
vhimſical laws ? 
| Thus do the fair infidels find'reaſuns to juſtify their 
conduct. The coquette has alſo her excules ready: 
dug [+ it any harm, ſays ſhe, to be obliging ? As lon 
commit no crime, what is my huſband the worſe 
"Bi for the fine ſpeeches that are made to me, or the 
OY bon ours that are paid me? Becaulel am married, and 
can't bear thoſe praiſes at home which I deſerve, muſt 
lee forc'd to ſhun the company of the complaiſant ? 
uin | live retir'd, like a the bear in a den, to pleaſe 
n h:{band, and to quiet his fooliſh jealoufly ? If he 
Ps {o ily as to indulge himſelf in a thouſand chimeri- 
08 | notions, ſo much the worſe for him; for my part, 
not bury myſelf alive to bring him to reaſ-n.” 


1 * Cicero de Officlis, lib. ii. 
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In this manner does the coquette juſtify and 3 
thoriſe her conduct; and why ſhould ſhe not, fine 
ſhe, who even ſells her favours, has alſo the ſecret 
ef jultifying herfelf ? She that is young, handſong 
and Jove!y, why ſhould not ſhe make an advantaye 
of the graces which heaven has granted to her? Tine 
flies away, and ſo does beauty, and old age c:mg 
on; Whereas ro care has been taken to amaſs 2 
eſtate wherewith to end her days in peace. When thy 
icaſon of love is once paſt, it never returns. A young 
woman who is pretty, and has but a ſmall fortune, 
ought always to have in her mind the fable of the gras 
hopper aud piimire. If, before her beauty is faded, 
ihe has rot taken care to fill her coffers, it will bei 
Vain for her to beg relief. 


Que fai es- vous autrefois ? 

Dit-on à cette emptunteuſe. 

Je chantois, ne vous deplaiſe, 
Nuit & Jour a tout venant. 
Vous chanties ? en ſuis bien aiſe. 
Eh bien, gueuſez maintenant“. 


i. e. What did you do for a living heretofore 
ſaid the ant to the graſhcpper, who came to borrom 1, 
ſome proviſion out of her ſtore, I ſang day ante 
night, an't pleaſe you? I am very glad to hear i. bir 
Well then, now go and beg. No! 

There is nothing, dear Iſaac, but a woman cha 
gild over with ipecious pretexts, and the more vibe! 
he has, the more excuſes ſhe has at hand for hy. 
faults. God keep us therefore from this faithleſs ſex Mag 
let us fly their deceitful charms, and look upon them, 
as one of thoſe draughts, which, though delicious t 
the taſte, conceal the moſt deadly poiſon. Not but 

I think it poſſible for a philoſopher to be ſenſible of ths 
' paſſion of love, and that there are ſome women de 
ſerving of the eſteem of thoſe that are the moſt rig 
But there's great danger of being deceived in ts 


* Parodies of Fontaine's firſt Fable. 
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1. choice. The heart of man is commonly determiy'd 
ei by its own inclination ; and, without ſtaying to be 
re adviſed by reaſon, blindly follows the biaſ which 
ne draws it. Love is kindled by a glance of the eye, 
oe infead of being the fruit of reflection, and is fed by 
rea certain ſympathy, but ſeldom by an acquaintance 
oY with the per fections of the object belov'd ; and 'tis ex- 
a tinguih'd, often without knowing why, the very 
ce moment when it was leaſt expected. 
np [t has been frequently diſputed, whether a man of 
ne learning, and one that applies to the ſciences, ought 
4B to marry ; and ſeveral arguments have been urg'd pro 


and con. But, for my part, I think tis far better 
for all that are inclin'd to ſtudy, to enjoy intire liber- 
ty, than tobe in a ſort of ſlavery, which, be it ever 
ſo gentle, is nevertheleſs ſometimes diſagreeable, To 
be a woman, and not have whimſies, is a thing im- 
poſſible. She that has fewelt, is the wiſeſt. A phi- 
oſopher 15 diverted in his reflections by tl. uncafineſs 


be 13 ſingle, he can eaſily maintain himſelf ; but when 
e is married, the caſe is otherwiſe. If he is rich, he 
bs ſtill the more embarraſs'd ; the advancement of his 
family, the ſettlement of his children, the whimſies: 
and ambition of his wife; all things of this kind 
teaze and torment him, be he ever ſo much maſter of 
limfelf and his paſſions. I am ſure that Socrates,. 
notwithſtanding bis philoſophical - phlegm, would 
ave been glad more than once, that all the devils in: 
tel! had his wiſe. If he did not ſay it, believe me, 
dear Iſaac, he certainly thought ſo. Were it but the. 
hhion in France for a man to fell his wife when her 


em 
* ng, who wou'd part with theirs very cheap; and if 


Wits privitege was only granted to ſtudents, the great- 
6 drones among the French would foon cultivate the” 
ences, in order to acquire: ſo noble a prerogative. 


uſs | | 
th Fare thee well, dear Iſaac ; live content aud happy. 
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The pains taken by men of letters ariſes chiefly fon 
the deſire of tranſmitting their names to poſterity 
Some men have been guilty of very ridiculous and 
filly actions from that motive.—The knowledy 
of ourſelves, the moſt uſeful ſtudy. 


AARON MON CECA to IS. AAC Onis, 
Paris. 
HEN I fee, in the ſeveral countries thiy 
which I travel, a number of happy people 
yet ignorant, and almoſt reduced to the inſtinct a 
beaſts. I confider the care and pains, which men « 
letters take, to put themſelves in a way of trau 
mitting their name to poſterity. What harclhip: 
what mortifications, do not molt of em ſuffer ! Ihen 
mult be ſomething very cogent in the deſire of pene 
trating thro' the dark night of ages, for a man to h 
ſo ready to ſacrifice the moſt precious ſeaſon of lite i 
that view, and the only time too in which lite can“ 
truly enjoyed. 25 
From the few years to which nature has limited th 
courſe of man's life, we ſhould abſtract the fit f 
teen, as being ſpent either in infancy or in the pai 
ful taſks of education: When man comes to the 1; 
loſtre, he does nothing but waſte every day. Ik 
mind, as well as the body, grows Janquid, and bit 
are equally a prey to all infirmities. Therefore i 
koning from the age of 16 to that of Co, the Rate 
man is properly no more than 45 years; and i 
term ſo ſhort, ſo valuable, is employ'd by men ( 
icarning, in painſul, and often diſagreeable occups 
tions, Which afford them no other comfort than ! 
the hopes of having their memory tranimitted to] 
ſterity. a 
Jon, dear Ifaxc, that the ſciences, when! 
have once ſtripped them of the cifiiculties 0:14 3 
tend them, have fencthing in them that is falls 
tory; ani that a Geometiician, aud a natural 
op! 


ti 
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ſopher, after having taken infinite pains for 2 courſe 


ry of 20 years, think themſelves well rewarded by the 
C cicovery of ſome truths, till then unknown. But 

if they would dive into their own hearts, they would 

from ceive, that the hopes of immortalizing their names, 
eng ae a much ſtronger incentive to Pen to be aſſiduous 
e n che ſearch of thoſe new truths, than the mere 


pleaſure of extricating them from the chaos in which 
they were bury d. If they were well aſſured that no- 
body but themſelves could diſcoyer them, and that 
they ſhould never be allowed to divalge them, I very 
much queſtion whether they would be willing to pur- 


th 
a chaſe the knowledge of them, by the continued toil 
ca aud labour of ſo many years together. 


Philoſophers, and men of learning, are inceſſantly 


n 0 
talking of the contempt of glory, of wiſdom, and 


tranl ; | 
lhip of the tranquility of the ſoul. Notwithſtanding all 
hen their fine and magnificent harangues, tis certain, that 


were it not for glory and vanity, ignorance would ex- 
tend its empire over all mankind, Twas to the deſire 
of being diſtinguiſhed from the vulgar, of excelling 
tzeir fellow-creatures, and of inſpiring them with admi- 
ration, that antiquity ow'd the Ariftotle's, the Plato's 
dophocles's, the Euripides's, and the Demoſthenes's: 
And to the fame deſtie do the moderns owe the illu- 
ſrious men that have performed ſuch fine and ſuch 
noble works in theſe latter days. 

If all the learned men, of the ſeveral kinds, h 
nothing in view but to ſtudy the moral virtues, and 
to pertect themiclves in wiſdom, they would have 
conñned their application to the knowledge of them- 
ſelves, They would not have ſtudy'd to meaſure the 
heavens, to follow the planets, in their courſe, 
to examine the various. productions of nature, 
to anotamize them, and to extend their ſearches 
to ſuch a nicety, as to diſcover the weight of the 
ar, All this, hey would have ſaid, does not an- 
wer our deſigns. What is the end we have in view? 
Iis to find the means. of being kappy ourſelves, and 
of promoting the happineſs of ather men. Let us, 
thereſore, ſtudy whatever may ſerve to render us vir- 

tuous, 
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' tuous, and let us communicate our wiſeſt reſſeciom 
to our companions and countrymen. What prog 
will it be to them to know that there is no. vacuun, 
and that the earth moves round the ſun ? It won't rg. 
der them better natur'd, nor more ſerene, nor erm 
more happy. The ignorant, who know nothing bu 
what they have learnt from nature, aſſiſted by ſony 
weak and general inſtructions, are often more hay 
thanmen of learning. How many tradeſmen are there, 
who, following their occupations quietly at hone, 
live without ambition, with all their family about 
them, with much more comfort and ſatisfaction than 
the greateſt philoſophers in the midſt of their ſtudies, 
with piles of books about them, which treat of the 
contempt of glory ! "Tis not learning, therefore, that 
renders wid happy, but probity. Natural. philo- 
ſophy, metaphyſics, and rhetoric, all of them toge 
ther, are not productive of true wiſdom, becauſe t 

| ſometimes found with a ſhoemaker and a ploughman, 
Me muſt ſeek it where it is to be found, and prefer 
the quiet and peaceable ignorance of a poor mecha- 
nic to the unprofitable learning of a philoſopher, and 
a rhetorician.“ 
"Tis certain dear Iſaac, that if they, who have been 
at ſo much pains to communicate the knowledge they 
have acquir'd to mankind, had acted only from alove 
to wiſdom, they could not have help'd making thoſe 
reflections; and, by conſequence, they would have 
thought it a hundred times more uſeful, to teack them 
the art of living happy and quiet, than to ramble in 
queſt of ſome truths, the knowledge of which, tho vo! 
not to be acquir'd without infinite toil, is, after all, 
of no benefit.” They would have ſaid to them in plain 
terms, „Lay hold of the preſent juncture; be viren, 
tuous, mind your buſineſs, and don't idly ſquander eece 
away thoſe moments which you can never recover. 
Time flies awav, and, as long as your conſcience 18 
not troubled with remorſe for crimes, as long as y0u 
follow the laws of probity, you have every thing that 
is neceſſary to enjoy it. An application to unprofits- 
ble learning will only ſerve to rob you of a preſent 
| good 


— 
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good, in hopes of a future imaginary happineſs. 


ot Wiſe men want nothing, and philoſophers have need 
of every thing. If you only aim to enjoy thoſe fa- 
e vours peaceably, which heaven has granted you, your 
ren happineſs is in your own power: You have . 
bu do but to enjoy it. But the deſtiny of mankin 
mW would be very miſerable, if their happineſs depended 
on the knowledge of things that are quite foreign to 
cre chem.“ 

me, But this, dear Iſaac, is not the uſual method, which 
out the learned take to inſtruct mankind. They are far 
han WW from talking in ſuch a ſtyle : If they did, they wou'd 
ies, be like the pontiffs of Rome, that ſhould blame peo- 
te pe for believing in indulgencies; and one might con- 
at der them in the ſame light, as people that run 
lo- donn their own . Far from acting thus, 
ge · N erery man of letters is for extolling his own particu- 


ar ſtudy to the ſkies; and is even for eftabliſhing the 
glory of it at the expence of the other ſciences. A 
rhetorician praiſes philoſophy but faintly. The 
greateſt effort of the human nnderſtanding conſiſts, 
according to him, in the talent of perſuading by the 
force of eloquence, and moving the heart by the ſub- 
limity of diction. A philoſopher, on the other hand, 
ooks upon a rhetorician as a declaimer, whoſe diſ- 
courſes give a falſe luſtre, and offer nothing that is 
ſolid to thoſe who are for reaſons, and not for words. 
As a natural philoſopher, he even intirely condemns 
be uſe and the ſtudy of rhetoric, as things pernicious 
ene the public welfare. They who maſk and paint 
'omen,” ſaid a famous ſceptic philoſopher, ſpeaking 
all, WW! rhetoricians, © do leſs harm, becauſe tis no great 
lain Wnatter whether we ſee them in their natural complex- 
vi. ns or no; whereas theſe make it their buſineſs to 
der receive, not our ſight, but our judgment; and to 
ver Meolterate and corrupt the very eſſence of things: 
eule republics that have maintained themſelves in a 
102 Wepular and well-modell'd government, ſuch as thoſe 


of 


% 


of Crete, and Lacedæmon, had orators in novey 


great efteem *.“ | 

That paſſion, ſo common to the learned, of pral. 
ing that ſcience only, to which they apply, is it not a 
evident proof, that vanity, the deſire of glory, ani 
ambition, have more ſhare in the pains they take, tha 
the love of wiſdom? If they only toiled for the inf 
tion of mankind, either they would ſolely app 
themſelves to things. abſolutely uſeful, or when the 
cultivated thoſe that are of more curioſity than 
profit, they would praiſe all ſciences alike, and 0 
give the preference to that in which they think th 
excel. But as they have a notion, that the efteen 
paid to it, has an influence upon that which the 
hope to acquire, ſelf- love unites their intereſt wit 
the intereſt of that: For the philoſopher thinks, th 
the more philoſophy is reſpected, his perſon will I 
the more in eſteem. The hiſtorian, the poet, the rhe 
torician, have the ſame idea, and they contend whid 
ſhall be moſt emphatical in the commendation e 
Hiſtory, Poetry, and Rhetoric. 

The love of wiſdom, dear Iſaac. is not ſo greedy i 
purſuit of praiſe. A man who only defires to li 
to be uſefu] to his countrymen, diſcovers not pana 
lity, as to the rank and eſteem that ought to be gran]. 
ed to ſuch as give them inſtructions, poliſh dH 
underſtanding, or form their hearts. But vanity, a1 
the deſire of ſhining, and riſing above our count, 
men, don't inſpire ſentiments ſo diſintereſted ; and ſy, 
ther incite ſelf- love, and create a jealouſy, wii. 
is but the more violent for being concealed. Thee 
paſſions are the cauſe that men of learning are cen 
monly ſo unjuſt to one another They are alway; 
afraid, leſt the reputation of others ſhould dining; 
their own, and ſtop up their paſſage to that immo 
tality to which they aſpire wich ſo much fury. I thin 
J may, with reaſon, make uſe of the word Fury, ! 
denote the paſſion which men of letters have to tral 
mit their names to poſterity, Some have been gully: 


mo ' > rwr4y 3 TS oy oo wy wo. os r 


* Montaigne's Eſſays, lib. i. cap. 15. p. 607. 
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actions, almoſt as extraordinary, and, I may 
renture to ſay, almoſt as filly, and as criminal, as 
Froſtratus. Where ſhall we read of a death more 
extravagant than thaf of Ariſtotle was, if what is 
lad of it be true? And was it not the height of va- 
ny, to deſire that mankind ſhould be inform'd he 
ws not Willing to live, becauſe he could not com- 
prehend a ſecret of nature? And that other philoſo- 
ger, who threw himſelf into one of the pits of 
nount ZEtna, and left his ſhoes on the brink of the 
precipice, that it might be known what Kind of death 
he had choſe; ought he not ts be conſider'd as 
z1ictim to the fury of immortalizing his name? 
Have not the modern writers given as ſtrong proofs 
i; the antient, of their violent fondneſs for the glory 
ff being tranſmitted to poſterity ? Vanini conſented 
to be burnt alive rather than retract his abominable 
ſtem. He thought that his followers wou'd have 
the leſs eſteem for his works, if he did not maintain 
he abſurd impieties of them, even to death. They 
tell a very particular ſtory of him, which plainly 
ſhews the obſtinacy and vanity of a learned man, 
careful how he ſays any thing that may diminiſh the 
reputation and weight of his writings. When he was 
bound to the ſtake, after ſome reflection on the tor- 
ment he was going to ſuffer, he cry'd out, Oh! 
0d, what torture am I condemn'd to?” A prieſt 
ko attended him to the ſcaffold, to exhort him to 
un the exiſtence of the Divine Being, took hold of 
Vanini's exclamation, and ſaid, © There is a God 
then, ſince you call upon him.” * That's a, way of 
peaking, reply'd the atheiſt, which is of no conſe- 
du nce.“ Theſe were the laſt words he ſpoke; for 
de flames of the pile, which was lighted that inſtant, 
under d him from uttering any more of his blaſphe- 


Mes F. | 
Other 


＋ This account ſeems directly contradictory to what Morery 
ports, who ſays, that Vanini's tongue was cut out; which 
true, how cou'd he frealh wien ue was fy « to the ſtake? 
o reconcile thete Gdizcicot inte, it wil be ha” d, 
that 
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Other learned men there have been, who, ty 
not ſo vain as thoſe I have mention'd, have, yeye. 
theleſs, done things directly contrary to their repoſe 
and tranquility, becauſe they hop'd they ſhou'd er. 
tend their names to. immortality. How many arg 
there that have ſuffer d baniſhment, impriſonmer 
and the loſs of all they had in the world, who might 
have avoided all thoſe misfortunes, by ſuppreſiny 
their works, or by diſowning them! They chos 
rather to loſe all they had, and to groan under a hah 
captivity, or baniſhment from their country, than u 
have their memories extinct. 

That Greek biſhop, who-conſented to be depriy' 
of his biſhopric rather than diſown his being the author 
of the romance of Theagenes and Charicle, has bee 
imitated by many in theſe latter ages. Arnaud Cue 
nel, St. Ciran, and many other writers, might han 
liv'd and dy'd in peace, if they had not meddlel 
with the hiſtory of the times. If the ſolitary gentle 
men of Port Royal had writ no more than the Ma. 
thurins, or if their books had been no better tha 
thoſe compos'd by the capuchins, they might fill 
have enjoy'd their retirement ; but their paſſion fo 
immortalizing their name, and the jealouſy, or hatred, 
which they had conceiv'd againſt the Jeſuits, pro 
their total ruin. 


Be the immoderate deſire of glory ever ſo fata e 
the generality of men of learning, they ought, de 't 
Iſaac, to have our pardon for the ſake of the proj dc 
we reap from them. Sinee the emulation, with whd 0 

| | | 


that Vanini talk'd at that rate a little before his tongue vpe 
cut-out ; and that this was no ſooner done but the pile was (4 

on fire, Aaron Monceca, to whom I wrote at Conitantinople 
for an explanation of this matter, return'd me for avſve! 
that he had read the paſſage which he had reported, in a 60 
good author, whoſe name he cou'd not recolle& ; and addi 
that he remember'd the original terms of the converſation, A 
Deus! Ergo eſt Deus, faid the prieſt : ** Modus eſt loquend\ 
reply'd Vanini, I wou'd willingly have ſuppreſs'd this pala 
but after Aaron Monceca's anſwer, I thought fit to tran 
it juſt as it is, 
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ey vie with one another, excites them to produce 
e. thouſand fine works, they are only to be pity'd for 
oe MWufering ambition, inftead of wiſdom, to be the 
e otive of what they do; and we muſt own, how- 


er, that we have obligations to the very vice which 
we condemn ; for it ſupplies the want of virtue, and, 
ithout it, the ſciences would languiffi. 

If there are any faults to be forgiven, undoubtedly 
ey muſt be thoſe which ſo much act the part of wiſ- 
om, that it requires long ſpeculation to perceive 
eir imperfection. Beſides, all the learned don't 
uh the deſire of glory, and the paſſion for being 
ak d of, to extremity. In all the various fates 
f life, in all the different profeſſions, there are ma- 
y people who carry things to the utmoſt period ; 
d the caſe is generally the ſame with the men of 
ming. But ſome there are who curb their deſires 
d wont ſuffer em to carry them beyond certain 
vunds, If it be true, that all are greedy of immor- 
ity; it is equally true, that they don't all employ 
e ſame means to attain to it; and that they are not 
ling to puchaſe it at the ſame price. 

Farewell, dear Iſaac, and live content and happy. 


n 


LETTER LXXXV. 


commentary on a book intitled the hiſtory of Don 
lnigo of Guipuſcoa, &c. by M. Hercules Raſiel 
de Selva; wherein the author draws a parallel 
between his hero and don Quixot.— The main 
rift of the writer is to banter ridiculous, ſu- 
perſtitious Zealots, 


AARON MoNCEcCa to Jacos BRITO. 
Paris 
| HE Nazarenes, dear Jacob, are the very firſt 

people to ridicule their monks, and their ſu- 
itious ceremonies. There are, every now-and- 
en, ſome ſprightly bold genius's, who breaking 
d' all reſtraint, hold out the torch of reaſon full 
tte eyes of the people; but the monks ſoon obſcu e 
Vox. II. & 2 chi- 
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this tranſitory light, and none but philoſophers 
uſe of it, to — their minds 1 ihe — 
of ſuperſtition. | I have been juſt reading a book «f 
this character, written by a Nazarene, intitl« 
The hiſtory of the admirable Don Inigo of Guipuſ 
coa, a knight of the virgin, and founder of the no 
narchy of the Inighiſts, with a ſhort account of tþ 
eſtabliſhment and government of that formidabe 
monarchy, by M. Hercules Raſiel De Selva +.” 'T; 
a lively and engaging picture of the ſurprizing an 
exraordinary actions of one of the chief heroes 0 

the monaſtic ſtate, and even of Nazareniſm. 
This man, whoſe name was Inigo, was a Spaniard 
he was vain, proud and ignorant, as are molt of h 
nation; a moſt obſequious lover, always ready t 
loſe his life for the. ladies, and to undertake the mol 
extraordinary things in the world. And thus doe 
the author of that work paint him, before his brain 
were quite turn'd by a fanatical: devotion. Thel 
are the terms in which he ſpeaks of him: © GlornWneth: 
and love were his prevailing paſſions. He could noe! Bi 
imagine how a man of quality could live with l ch 
nour without a great ſhare of ambition, or be hai boſe 
without gallantry. Theſe two paſſions engroſſed tuacics, 
| in their turn. All the time that the campaign lalledWun; 
| he devoted to glory; and ſo eagerly did he purſuit far 
tit, that he run the hazard of battles to obtain it. BaWinigh 
b "while the troops were in their ſummer or winter quanhPult a « 
bi ters, he repoſed himſelf, after the toils of Mars, Me d 
the arms of Venus. | nan 
That's the picture which the author draws of lire. 
knight-errant, which is the name that he gives Herbs, 
throughout his whole work; and he draws an exWutiva: 
parallel between don Inigo of Guipuſcoa, and dete; 
uixot de la Mancha. Perhaps, dear Jacob, eon 
wilt not be diſpleaſed to know the grounds this wp tr: 


ver had to make ſo pleaſant a compariſon. He fi St. 
in the firſt place, that the extravagancies of both 3 
; | ed ge 

+ This book was. printed at the Hague, in 2 volumes ree-hu 
for the widow Levicr, | Id like 
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knights-errant were intirely owing to reading. The 
Amadis depriv'd don Quixot de la Mancha of his 
ſenſes, and ſpiritual romances had the ſame effect 
pon don Inigo de Guipuſcoa. Having kept his bed 
ſo long upon account of a wound he received at a 
ſiege, that he was quite weary of it, a book was 
brought him in the Caſtilian language, ſays the wri- 
ter of his pious follies, which had the title of the 
Saints Flower. This ſacred romance, abounding 
with marvellons ſtories, affected him almoſt as much 
at firſt, and afterwards much more than the books 
of chivalry, which till then had been his ſole delight. 
Fe admired that rambling diſpoſition of the faints 
errant, which made them travel from one end of 
the world to the other without any proviſion“. Thus 
my dear Brito, thou haſt a don Quixot in perfeRion, 
is very terms, phraſes, expreſſions, ideas and ſenti- 
ments, 

The author too is every whit as unlucky in the 
method he takes to determine his hero to go in quest 
ff his adventures. In one fingle paſſage he banters 
Il thoſe zealots heated by a ſuperſtitious devotion, 
phoſe ridiculous actions were looked upon as mi- 
cles, by the Nazarene vulgar, and preached up as 
umples of the ſublimeſt ſanctity by a whole croud 
f fanatical monks, © What's the matter, i1ys the 
Knight-Errant, Don Inigo, that J who am of ſo ro- 
uſt a conſtituiton, can't do what ſo many puny ſaints 
ave done? Why can't I content myſelf, as St. Hi- 
ran did, with only four figs a day after ſun-ſet ; 
lire, as St Appolonius did, upon nothing but raw 
erbs, as they are produced by the earth, without 
ultivation, the ſame which are browſed by the 
eaſts ? Why can't I ſleep upon a ſtone without lean- 
g om it, as well as St. Pacomius; or fit in the hol- 
WW trunk of a tree, encompaſſed with ſharp ſtakes, 
bot. Zuirard; or even not lie down at all, like St. 
Dorothy the Theban? Why can't I make two hun- 
red genuflections a day like St. Guingalois, pray 
ree-hundred times a day like St. Paul the Anchoret, 
Id like St. Polychron, ſay 5 prayers with the root 
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of a great oak upon my ſhoulders ? What! ſhall] 
who have with ſo much conſtancy, ſuffered ſuch cruel 
torture for the ſake of wearing a tight boot of Spa. 
niſh leather, refuſe to ſuffer leſſer evils for the fake 
of becoming a great ſaint ? Sure, if one St. Daniel 
had the courage to imitate the admirable St. Simeon 
the Stilite, who ſtood day and night on the top of: 
column forty cubits high, what ſhould hinder me tg 
do the fame? or at leaſt like St. Baradat and St. 
Thalella, to bend myſelf quite double in a cage upon 
the point of a rock, or be ſuſpended in the air} 
What ſhall prevent me from quenching the flames of 
concupiſcence, by throwing myſelf naked among 
a ſwarm of flies, like St Macaire of. Alexandria, or, 
into a heap of briars and thorns like St. Benedict, or 
into water in the midſt of winter, like St. Adhelmus 
and St. Ulfric, or among ice and ſnow like the ſera 
phic St. Francis? What hinders, in fine, that I ſhould 
not give myſeif a thoufand laſhes a day with a rod as & 
Anthelmus did, or even to imitate the great St. Domi 
nic the Naſty, who gave himſelf three hundred thou 
1 ſand laſnes a week, while he repeated a ſcore of pal 
ters? Was not their fleſh of the ſame nature as mine 
or ſhall my fervency and courage be leſs than theirs? 
All theſe atchievements of theſe pious errants, thel 
rambling votaries, are the motives by which, accord i, h 
ing to the author, Don Inigo was determined to qui das 
the world intirely, and embrace ſpiritual knight ot + 
errantry, motives which are at leaſt as ridiculous 2M mat 
thoſe which determined don Quixot. ranc 
Is there any thing in effect ſo ridiculous as to ima mite 
gine, that the Deity delights to ſee the diſcipline ex 
ercis'd upon the naſty poſteriors of the monks, ol *_ 
in the extravagancies of two or three hermits capeſi *"' 
ing like Amadis on a deſolate rock, or don Quit 
on the Black Mountain? What blindneſs is this, de mon 
Jacob! The more I reflect upon mankind in the gel = 
neral, the more ſenſeleſs I think them, and the mol '&« |: 
to be pitied. There is no extravagance which tht 
don't accommodate to the idea they form to then 


ſelves of the Deity ; they ſtifle the natural light * 
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they have received, with a thouſand chimera's, and 
by their fooleries they render the Deity whom they 
worſhip, almoſt as contemptible as the pagans render 
tim ridiculous by their multiplicity of deities. 

I don't think, dear Brito, that there's a greater 
abiurdity in believing that a piece of wood or ſtone 
ſhares a ray of the divine eſſence, than to fancy that 
half a dozen ſcourges are enough to merit the pro- 
tection of the almighty, eternal and ſupreme Being, 
and that heaven has any concern about the buttocks 
of a capuchin. But ſome Nazarenes will ſay, theſe 
laſhes, theſe ſeverities, moriify the luſts of the fleſh. 
What! cannot the Nazarenes reſiſt temptation. with- 
out being obliged to do ſuch extravagant things ? 
Can't they turn afide their mind from evil, by no 
other means but ſtupifying it? 1 pity them for being 
ſo wicked, that they cannot be good, wile and vir- 
tuous, but by becoming impertinent and ridiculous 
fools, The philoſophers, and even they whole ſyſ- 
tem was the moſt oppoſite to the Divine Being, had 
no recourſe to ſuch extravagancies to refine their mo- 
als. Virtue appeared amiable enough of itſelf in 
their eyes to deſerve their care in cultivating it. Epi- 
curus, the chief of a ſect fo oppoſite to that of the 
Stoics, forced thoſe Philoſophers however to do Juſtice 
to his merit, and to own that the ſenſe of pleaſure 
was very grave and inſipid *. The moſt illuſtrious 
of che Nazarene doctors have themſelves confeſſed, 
that they were charmed with the wiſdom and tempe- 
rance of Epicurus + ; yet that Philoſopher never ſub- 
mitted his back - ſde to be flay'd, and did not think 


Nec zſtimatur voluptas illa Epicuri, ita enim mehercule 
entiv, cum ſobria & ſicca fit. Seneca de Vita Beata, cap. xii. 

Epicurum accepturum fuiſſe palmam in animo meo, nit 
ego ere didiſſem poſt mortem reſtare anime vitam & fructus me- 
morum, quod Epicurus credere noluit; i. e. I ſhould be apt to 


adjudge the palm to Epicurus, if 1 did not believe the lite of 


the ſoul after the death of the body, and the fruit of meris, 
which Epicurus would not believe. Atiguft, in Contelil, lib. 
ll, cap. 16. 
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the ſcratching his fleſh with briars was a means to he. . 
come virtuous. - der 
The paſſage I juſt now quoted to thee appears fil! W wo 
more ridiculous from its reſemblance to what we read W not 
in Michael de Cervantes, of the motive that determin. pot 
ed don Quixot to make his firſt ſally. I will tranſ. gir 
cribe it for thee, that thou may'ſt be the better able 
to judge which of the two were the moſt extravagant = 
Enights-errant, the temporal or the ſpiritual, iti 
« Don Quixot uſed to ſay, that the Cid Ruy Dia Wl Yet 
was a very brave knight; but that there was no com- the 
pariſon between him and the knight of the flaming WM for: 
ſword, who with a ſingle back-ſtroke cut off two Wl the: 
monſtrous tall giants in the middle. Bernard de Car- ¶ pio: 
pio was in his graces, becauſe in the plain of Ronce : to 
valles he diſpatched Orlando, as much enchanted Ml eſpe 
as he was, having lifted him from the ground, and i exp 
choak d him in the air juſt as Hercules ſqueezed to IM nati 
death in his arms that prodigious ſon of the earth and 
Antzus. He alſo ſpoke handſomely of the giant Ml cle 
Morgan, who, though he was of that race of giants In 
that was intolerably proud and brutiſh, was however and 
Civil and affable. But of all men in the world, he Lett 
admired Rinaldo of Montalban, eſpecially when le ten 
ſaw him ſally out of his caſtle, and rob all he met; 4 
and then again, when in Barbary he carried away the hou 
idol of Mahomet, which was of maſſy gold, as the che: 


hiſtory ſay ss | fath 
Thou ſeeſt, dear Jacob, that the parallel betwix fure 
the hero of Guipuſcoa and the hero ot la Mancha i bea: 
very juſt, and that the reaſons which both had to em by t 
brace their condition of life were equally extra that 
gant. Yet in proceſs of time don Inigo far outfit in ti 
ped don Quixot, and notwithſtanding all his folie Wai 
formed a powerful and awful ſociety ; for thou mull diſc 
know that don Inigo de Guipuſcoa is no other than entit 
the famous Ignatius of Loyola, and that the monat Gab 
chy of the Inighifls is no other than that of the Jeſuits 
which is fince become ſo formidable to all mankiud f 
life © 
#* Do. Quixot, bo. Kk l. al 


Tas 
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The author _ a very curious account of its ſud- 
den and prodigious eſtabliſhment in all parts of the 
world in three or four-ſcore years time, and this too 
notwithſtanding the ſtrenuous oppoſition of the moſt 
potent and the moſt celebrated bodies. Without 
giring them ill language, he there paints to the life 

ple whom every body pretends to talk of, without 
— them; as he does juſtice to their good qua- 
lies, ſo he does not ſpare to tell them their bad ones. 
Yet what he mentions of 'em is little more than what 
the Jeſuits themſelves have ſaid of them. But by the 
form and turn that he gives to what he borrows from 
them, he evidently ſhews the ridiculouſneſs-of the 
pious follies of their hero, which they have affected 
to give out for miracles. He does not forget thoſe 
eſpecially that they wrought at his apotheoſis, which 
expoſed them as much to laughter as to public indig- 
nation. He artfully lays open their ſecret views, 
and the moſt hidden Ae of their politics, and 
clearly difcovers the inconveniencies of their morals, 
In a word, tis an exact picture of their maxims, 
and their conduct; and next to the famous Provincial 
Letters, I have read nothing ſo good or ſo well-writ- 
ten upon the ſubject. 

As this book is privately handed about here, I 
ſhould not have ſeen it, if it had not been for the 
chevalier de Maſin. I know not what the reverend 
fathers will ſay to it whem it comes more abroad ; but 
ſure I am, they will not ſay that it deſcended from 
heaven, as they affirmed of a certain book publiſh'd 
by their Inigo at a time when he was ſo ignorant, 
that when he was a ſtudent at Paris ſome years after, 
in the college of St. Barbe, he had like to have been 
Wiipped at thirty-three years old. This induced his 
uſciples to affirm, that God had ſent this myſtic book, 
entitled, Spiritual Exerciſes, to Inigo by the angel 
Gabriel from heaven “. Though this is a _— 
taken 


* Lewis de Ponte, an unexceptionable author, relates in the 
lie of father Baltaſar Alvarez, cap. 43, that God revealed 
loſe exerciſes to our holy father, and that it was notified by 
Gabris! 
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taken from the Turks, and is the canal by which Ma. Wl © 
homet affirmed that the Alcoran was deliver'd to hin, ge 
vet the Feſuits have not ſcrupled to make uſe of it; fo; co 
finding it fit to ſerve their turns, they thought there wa Ml 
no harm in making the archangel Gabrieltake t'other WI © 
journey to the earth; though this celeſtial meſſenger id 
cannot be pleaſed at his being thus made a hawker WI in 
of very bad books. This being ſo, I wonder tha pa. 
they did not make him alſo the carrier of the Life WF 
of Maria Alacoque, and of the truth of the miracles of WM i 


the Abbe Paris demonſtrated, which are not inferior Ib. 
to any of the kind. quz 
Fare thee well, dear Brito ; live content and happy, | 
and Het us always make merry with the follies of cur Ml ©": 
perſecutors. | the! 
| We; 

| | 5 | the 

I. FT TE R LXXXVI. the 

Jacob Brito's opinion concerning the art of phyſic; g n 
he aſſerts there are but ſix remedies in phyſic.— — 
Character of the phy ſicians at Montpellier. — The ſeſy 
youth of that country train'd up to manly exerciſes, WM fbr 
for which prizes are given on certain days to thoſe "4 
who excel.— Such kind of ſports conſidered ini we 
political light. the 
Jacos BriTo to AARON] Moxceca, e 

| Montpellier. 50 

Promiſed thee, dear Monceca, in my laſt, ſome 110 
account of the phyſicans of this city, whole repu- * 
tation is very great. After ſeveral converſation: ply 
with ſome of the moſt able men of the faculty, Lani "© 
ſtill of the ſame opinion which I held at Conttant- Hl 
nople, though I remember thou didſt not ſeem {0 * 


approve of it. Fi | 
Of all the arts, phyſic is the moſt uncertain, | 6a 
they who apply to it, did not ſtudy anatomy, anc 1 ll 


Gabriel the archangel of all the world, on the part of the virgin phy ſi 
mother ef God, that fhe was their patroneſs, ſoundreſs 1 for th 
ſupporter, and had taught Ignatius to think ſo too. Sot he ſem; 


Bibliotheca Societat, Jelu, p. 1. 
) P ſom 
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ſome other ſciences relating to the practice of a ſur- 
geon, I'll maintain it, that a man might in three days 
commence a phyſician, and know all the great ſecrets 


of this dangerous art. Tis true, that long _ 
ome ' 


ence, and frequent viſits of the fick, convey 
ideas of certain ſymptoms, by which a phyfician may 
improve ; but till he has killed a good number of 
patients, he cannot cure one ; ſo that a phyfician 
muſt only be conſidered as one that has juſt taken 
is degree of doctor: and viewing him in this light, 
[believe that three days ſtudy will be ſufficient to ac- 
quaint him with the chief ſecrets of his profeſſion. 
There are but fix remedies in phyſic ; and all the 
ſeveral names by which they are called, only denote 
their different compoſitions, or their ſtronger or 
weaker preparation, which ſtill amounts however to 
the ſame thing. This, therefore, dear Monceca, is 
the whole ſyſtem of phyſic ; Mercury for veneral ma- 
ladies; ſulphur for external diſorders of the ſkin ; 
ipecacuana for dyſenteries; the emetic for diſtempers 
that require a ſtrong evacuation ; the quinquina or 
Jeſuits bark for fevers z rhubard, ſena, and caſſia, 
for light purges. Bleeding is as much the ſurgeon's 


province as the phyſician's. Tp the knowledge of 


theſe remedies all the doors in the univerſe reduce 
the whole of their ſcience. Indeed they ſometimes 
invent certain drugs, and new compounds; but they 
ae always obliged to return to the firſt principles that 
are known and practiſed by the meaneſt apothecaries 
in the kingdom, who cure as many patients as the 
phyſicians at Montpellier do, and perhaps kill not 
near ſo many. At leaſt, 'tis certain, that there die 


more people in proportion in the cities, than in the 


villages ; and that there's not a citv in Europe where 
there are fewer old men or women than at Montpellier. 

Nevertheleſs, I am not willing to rob the learned 
doctors of this city of any reputation which they have 
jaſtly acquired; for I look upon them as learned 
Phyſicians, and great anatomiſts: This enables men 
for the cure of the ſtone, fiſtula's and in ſhort all di- 
lempers, wherein the hand is capable of ig 

e 
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health to the body. As to known ſubjects, the phy- 


| ficians of this country have an infinite advantage over 
others, But when internal diſorders are to be cured, 
the ſources of which are hidden, as. fevers, - dyſente- 
_ Ties, pains of the head, &c. they are no more than 
country apothecaries ; mercury, ipecacuana, bleeding, 
And if the patient does not recover more Mercury, 
more ipecacuan, and more bleeding. Seignare, pur. 
E eliſteriſare; & fi maladia, opiniatria non vult 
ſe guarire, reſeignare, repurgare, recliſterifare*. Let 
the advocates of phyſic be ever ſo much offended at 
theſe jokes, the whole of it is reducible to the reme. 
dies which all mankind knows. If a phyſician of 
Montpellier has any ſmall advantage over a country 
barber, it muſt be in ſuch caſes, where the maladies 
which he is called to, are curable by remedies applied 
immediately, and where the hand itſelf can be laid 
upon the part affected. Then the knowledge of phy- 
ſic and of anatomy renders the hopes of a cure in a 
manner certain. 

I can hardly forbear thinking of the ſcience of the 
phyſicians as the philoſophers do of matter, upon 
which matter alone is capable of acting: So the for. 
mer can't hope to cure the parts of the human body, 
but when they can act upon them immediately; as 
ſoon as they have recourſe to foreign helps, they are 
no better than the meaneſt apothecaries. I talked to 
ſeveral learned phyſicians with the ſame freedom as [ 
write to thee. They did not indeed agree in every 
thing that I ſaid to them; for they maintained, that 
experience made amends for the incapacity of know- 
ing and ſeeing what paſſed in the human body. But 
they owned, that this experience was extremely diff. 
cult to acquire, and that the firſt patients that fell 
under the management of a phyſician were in a very 
dangerous criſis. Thou knoweſt what they ſay of the 
phyſicians. They think they are juſtified in trying 
projects upon the unfortunate poor people, to gain, 
experience for the benefit of the rich, To be {ure 


M.oliere in his Malad Imaginaire, F 
| cal 
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dear Monceca, thou haſt heard the ſtory of a ſcholar 
that was carried fick to an hoſpital, where he heard 
three phyſicians debating in Latin, whether they ſhould 
not try the ſucceſs of a remedy upon him, that was 
enough to give him his death. One of thoſe doors 
zttually ſaid they ought not to be careful of ſuch a 
vile creature. *T'was happy for the ſick man, that he 
underſtood Latin. He made uſe of that knowledge to 
reproach them in a pathetic manner for their perni- 
cious defign®, and his learning was of ſervice to him; 
for as ſoon as his phyſicians perceived it, they treated 
him with a great deal of regard, took vaſt care of 
him, and deliver'd him out of the ſad condition in 
which they found him. May the God of our fathers 
dear Monceca, keep us out of the hands of ſuch peo- 

le and preſerve us in health, which of all enjoyments 
j the moſt precious 

They have a cuſtom in this country, which I hold 
to be very proper to keep the body in health and ac- 
tivity. The youth are trained up to ſeveral exerciſes, 
which promote a great perſpiration, and make the 
blood circulate freely. All the inhabitants of theſe 
provinces in general ſeem to be fond of thoſe ſports 
which require ſtrength and agility of body ; and upon 
certain days of the year they give prizes to thoſe who 
perform beſt at thoſe public exerciſes, in which they 
imitate the example of the antient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, 'T'wo or three days ago I was at one of thoſe, 
entertainments, where I ſaw ſome young fellows 
wreſtling. The victor's prize was a filk ſcarf, with 
a ilver tringe, which he received from the chief eche- 
Vin of the city. The prize for running was richer 
khan that for wreltling ; for it conſiſted of a piece 


* Faciamus experimentum in anima vil. Re ſponſio. Mala, 
mimam vilem, pro qua Chriſtus paſſus eſt mori? i. e. Let us 


make an experiment on this vile creature. Anſwer, Doſt thou 
all that a vile creature, for whom Chriſt ſuffered death? Thus 
the ſtory is told: But Jacob Brito was not fo particular, becaule. 
he would avoid the mention of the name Jeſus Chriſt, which 
the Jews, who are hardened in their blindneſs, don't care to 


repeat, 


of 
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of plate curiouſly chaſed. I was charmed to ſee thi, 

Night image of the antient feſtivals of Greece, and 
highly approved of the prudent cuſtoms of theſe pm. 
vinces, in encouraging their people to inure them. 
ſelves to fatigue, and to preſerve and increaſe their 
ſtrength by rewards of which the diſtribution become; 
ſo beneficial to the ſtate. * 

If we inquire, dear Monceca, into the origin of 
the games and pomps of antient Greece, we {hal 
ſoon perceive that they were as much owing to ſtate. 

licy, as to the ſpirit of religion, and the love of 

They had a mind,” ſays a French writer 
to bring together into one place, and to unite to. 
gether by common ſacrifices, different people, who 
were all independent, and generally more remote 
from one another in point of intereſt than of ſpace.” 
The pleaſures of thoſe ſeaſts, to which all the people 
of Greece flocked, cemented their affections, ſtifled 
quarrels, and drowned hatred and diviſion; and they 
excited a noble emulation without ſtirring up enyy, 
Theſe paſtimes ſerved as a ſchool. in which the 
was accuſtomed betimes to military fatigues. Run- 
ing, wreſtling, and theuſe of the ceſtus, did in ſome 
fort reſemble military exerciſes; and in a time of 
peace every Grecian ſerved his apprenticeſhip to 
war, 
The French had entertainments heretofore, which 
were almoſt as magnificent as the antient Olympic 
games. Their juſts, at which the kings and princes 
were very often preſent, made a noble ſhew The 
nobility, who were greedy of fame, exerciſed them- 
ſelves betimes, in onde? to diſtinguiſh themſelves in 
thoſe famous tournaments, wherein the victor uſed to 
receive his reward from the hands of his ſovereign. 
But the fatal accident, which happened to Henry II. 
who was killed at one of thoſe entertainments by a 
lance that penetrated his eye, cauſed thoſe touras- 
ments to be quite cried down, and the uſe of them 


* The Work of Toureil, Tom. II. Pref, Hiſt, p. 1 
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was ſoon after aboliſhed, though it was in part owing 
allo to the ſtate policy which ſuppreſſed duels that de- 
prived the kingdom of its braveſt ſubjects. There 
was a reſolution formed to baniſh every thing that had 
the appearance of a ſingle combat, in order to ac- 
cuſtom the French the more eafily to exert their bra- 
rery for the ſervice of their king and country, and 
or that alone. SIE $56) 
l The almoſt continual wars which the French have 
been engaged in, have prevented them from perceiv- 
ni how uſeful it is in time of peace to breed up the 
» WF nobility in cuſtoms that reconcile them to arms. They 
hae, on the other hand, erected ſeveral : uſeful eſta- 
» WH blihments in the room of thoſe tournaments. The 
» WY 2cademies, the companies of muſketeers, and the 
' WHY king's bouſhold, are ſchools to form the young nobi- 
li, though I think there are not honorary rewards 
| WY cnough to encourage them. In a ſtate fo polite as 
Fance, there ought to be every year a certain num- 
ber of prizes appropriated to military exerciſes, as 
lere are for the \B.phoy I could wiſh that the body 
. WH of engineers had ſome ſuch encouragement, and that 
: WH ſome prize were to be diſtributed to every regiment; 
dat the officer who was moſt ſkilled in military evo- 
| WH [utions, or the engineer who was moſt verſed in the. 

ſcience. of fortifications, might receive the reward of 
| WH their merit at the head of their companies. Were 
bat a crown of olives to be conferred upon them, and 
n idea of honour to accompany it, what would not 
ey do to deſerve it? A red or a blue ribbon has 
"WH nothing very ſubſtantial z yet what don't men un- 
Lenake to obtain it? Rewards of this ſort encourage 
people, keep their minds in conſtant exerciſe, . excite 
them to virtue, revive the deſire of glory in all hearts. 
and coſt the ſtate nothing. 
How happy would it be for ſubjects, if the ſove- 
reigns only rewarded thoſe of ſuperior merit! How 
many penſions would be ſuppreſſed, and return into 
their treaſury ! What opportunities would they not 
lave to eaſe their ſubje&s, and to leſſen their taxes! 
ow many women, lawyers and courtiers, wou:d 
Vol., II. U leave 
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| leave off thoſe 1 expences, which the zi. 


dow, the orphan, the peaſant, are commonly 1 
The wiſe and prudent: miniſtry of France has en- . 
deavoured to obviate the abuſe of penſions. Former. 
ly it was enough to have a friend at the king's ear tg 
obtain any requeſt : But now it muſt be merit, = 
often hear ſome Frenchmen cry out, and declain 1 
againſt this wiſe conduct of the miniſtry, But they 2 
_  whoargue rationally, and Judge without paſſion, com. 0 
mend a prudence which tends to the welfare of te . 
ſtate, and to eaſe the people, who are already over . 
whelm'd by the calamity of the times. * 
ge the conduct ever ſo w;ſe, or the care taken in | 
the management of public aſſairs ever ſo great, till .. 
impoſſible to pleaſe every body. People are ſo whim: hy 
tical, and ſo different are their ſentiments, that it . 
would be madneſs to go about to ſatisfy every inciviht de 
dual. We ought ſtrictiy to follow what reaſon dicae . 
to us, and then we have nothing more to do than to cor 
= laugh at vain and ridiculous criticiſms. | "A 
Farewell, dear Monceca. As ſoon as I arrive i cor 
Spain, thou ſhalt hear from me. Me 
TIP ; Wr * 2 

5 | cle 
TI-ETTE R LXXXVII. the 

Some philoſophical diſcuſſions relating to a vacuut by 
and the infinity of matter.—The ſentiments o — 
different philoſophers on the ſubject.— The fol * 

of neglecting the ſtudy of uſeful ſciences, for fu Ti 


as are intricate and uſeleſs, condemned. 


AARON MoNCEca to Jacos BRITo. WM at 
paris. bor 


1 Shew'd thy laſt letter to ſome Natural Philoſopher ble 
I of my acquaintaince, who declare themſelves 
ty much of thy opinion as to the uncertainty. of th 

part of the medicinal art which may be look d ups 

as an occult ſcience, and cannot be known witho 
making ſome experiineuts which are often deceitt 


7 0ur | 


1 
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The learned gentlemen, whom I am ſpeaking of, are 
ery capable of deciding where lies the rea] merit of the 
ſeveral parts of phyſics, and have with infinite pains 
fudied and examined all the moſt ſecret labyrinths of 
that ſcience. They divide it into two parts, the one un- 
certain, full of doubts and queſtions that are not to be 
reſoly'd ; the other agreeable, and always inlightened 
by che torch of truth. This laſt relates to experimen- 
al philoſophy, the other to the general principles of 
be ſcience, and to the firſt operators of nature, if 
ve may ſo call thoſe corpuſcles, which by. their va- 
"WT riou; aſſembling together conſtitute all the different 
beings that are in the univerſe. 

| This part of Natural Philoſophy may be reduc'd ta 
"WT to points ſolely, which include all the others, and 
make it neceſſary to examine and diſcuſs them, viz. a 

Vacuum, and Infinity. The man that could clear up 

theſe two queſtions, would render the firſt part of 

Natura) Philoſophy as clear and as certain as the ſe- 

cond. . But *tis my opinion, that as long as there are 
men left in the world, there will be perpetual diſputes 

concerning the different opinions for denying or ad- 

mitting Infinity, and for maintaining or - condemning 
Vacuum; and we ſhall be no wiſer upon this arti- 
cle two thouſand years hence than we are now, aud 
the diſputes of future ages will give no more light 
nto it than thoſe of the: paſt, 'The mind of man, 
being limited, cannot riſe to the knowlvdge of cer- 
ain things above his ſphere, Of what uſe then are 
ole eternal diſcuſſions which end in nothing at laſt ? 
Tis my opinion, dear Brito, that one-ought to apply 
to the ſtudy of certain ſciences in the fame manner 
asto the reading of romances, viz. to look into them 
for mere amuſement, and to conſider - them only as 
pleaſant dreams. This is the way to ſhorten a great 
Many needleſs diſputes which do but confine the mind 
to ſubjects that are commonly of no uſe to it, and 
which it cannot rationally hope to comprehend. Of 
this kind are the queſtions that treat of infinity ; for 
or finite underſtanding is loſt and bewildered in infi- 
aty, which produces a Chaos of ideas contrary to one 
W412 another, 
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another, betwixt which the mind remains in ſuch : 
doubt and confuſion as hinder it from being ever able 
to determine itſelf with any appearance of truth, 
The antient philoſophers diſputed concerning inf. 
nity, and probable reaſons were urged on both ſides. 
But it is a queſtion ſo full of difficulties, that when 
the mind ſeeks to dive to the bottom of it, tis always 
ftopped by objeQions of its own railing 3 ſo that to 
ſtudy ſuch points is only to learn to doubt“. In or. 
der to be convinc'd of the truth of my opinion, it is 
{ufficient to examine the various ſyſtems of the philo. 
ſophers, which, how different ſoever they may ap- 
pear, are reducible to two only, viz. to the Epicure- 
ans and Peripatetics among the antients, and to the 
Gaſlendiſts and Carteſians among the moderns, And 
as to certain queſtions, the ſentiments of theſe four 
fects may again be reduc'd to two particular opinion, 
one which admits a vacuum, limits matter, and only 
thinks jt diviſible to a certain degree; the other, 
which denies any vacuum whatſoever, admits of inf · 
nity or indefinity of matter, and holds, that tis di- 
viſible ad Infinitum. In examining theſe queſtions 
one runs through all that part of phyſics which I be- 
lieve wili eternally remain doubtful. 
| Let us hear an Epicurean, or rather a Gaſſendil, 
ſpeaking of the vacuum, 
A Void is Space Intangible : Thus prov'd ; 
For, were there none, no Body could be moy'd. 
Becauſe, where - e er the praſſing motions goes, 
It ſtill muſt meet with ſtops, ſtill meet with foes: 
Tis natural to Bodies to oppoſe. 
So that to move would be in vain to try; 
Eut all would fixt, ſtubborn, and moveleſs lie: 
Becauſe no yielding Body could be found, 
Which firſt ſhould move, and give the other ground, 
But ev'ry one now ſees that things do move 
With vatous turns, in earth, and Heav'n above: 
Which were no Void, not only we'ad not ſeen. 
But Bodies too themſelves had never been ; 


* See the book, intitled, La Philoſophie du bon Sens. 
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Ne er gen'rated ; for matter, all ſides preſt 
With other Matter, would for ever reſt “. 
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The Gaſſendiſt continues : v7 
But ſome object: The floods to fiſh give way, 
Who cut their paſſage thro' the yielding ſea ; 
Becauſe they leave a Space, where-e're they go, 
To which the yielging waters circling flow: 
And hence by an analogy they prove, 
That tho' the World were full, yet things may move. 
But this 15 weak. | * _ 
For how could fiſh &er ply their nat'r al oars, 
How cut the ſea and viſit diſtant ſhores, 
Unleſs the waves gave way? How theſe divide, 
"WH Except the fiſh firſt part the yielding tide? 
N Therefore fight ſenſe, deny what that will prove, 
Diſccard all Motion, and the pow'r to ſhove, | 
, Or grant a Void, whence things begin to move. 


a Theſe arguments appear to be good and ſubſtantial; 
: but when the Peripatetic and the Carteſian aſk if it 
i de poſſible to maintain the exiſtence of a being which 
"WH in reality is a mere nothing, the mind is immedi- 
"WH Ztely hampered by this firſt difficulty. For by endea- 
youring to fathom it, a man quickly forgets the rea- 
, ſons that convinced him of a vacuum, and he can- 
not perſuade himſelf to admit a pure negation, a no- 
thing, for any thing ſolid, but remains under an eter- 
nal uncertainty +. | 
Proceed we now, dear Brito, from the queſtion of 
the vacuum, to that of the infinity of matter. Thee: 


cus eſt intactus Inane vacanſque : &c. 
Lucretius de Rerum Natura, lib. 1. Of whick 
the tranſlation in the text is by Mr. Creech. 
| Lucretius ut ſupra. 
+ PROPOSTITLO UI. 
Repugnat ut detur vacuum. 
Demonttratio. 

Per Vacuum intelligitur Extenſio fine Subſtantm C pores. 
Corpus ſine Corpore, quod eſt abſurdum. Renati Carte Prin- 
cipiorum Philoſophiæ, Part I. & II. More Geometrie demen- 
fratz per Benedictum de Spinoſa. Tart II. p. 48. 
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muſt be void ſpaces beyond the world, ſays a Gaſt. 
diſt, and he gives two material reaſons for it, “ $yy. 
poſe, ſays he, that you were ſituate at the world 
end, and that you extended your arm ; either your 
arm will be ſtopp'd, and then that which ſtops it mug 
be ſomething beyond the verge of the world; or the 
arm will have the power of extending - itſelf, which 
denotes, by conſequence, that there muſt be a {pace 
beyond the utmoſt part. It muſt therefore be con- 
feſs'd, that there are ſpaces void of bodies beyond the 
world, or maintained that matter is infinite, which 
is not only abſurd, but even impious and ſacrilegious; 
for there cannot be two infinities. He that uſes the 
term Infinite, ſays a thing which comprehends every 
thing; and if matter were infinite, it would be God. 
This opinion is really abominable ; and, as to the 
pretencè which the Carteſians have taken from Chry. 
ſippus, and their ambiguous term of Indefinity, they 
are mere child's play, unworthy of the candour and 
fincerity of a philoſopher, Is it not a joke to aſſert 
that matter is neither Finite nor Infnite, but that it 
is indefinite? Were I to aſk a Norman how many 
crowns he had in his pocket, and he ſhould tell me, 
that they are neither even nor odd, but part!y one and 
t'other, I ſhould like the anſwer every whit as well.” 
Theſe are the arguments of the Gaſſendiſts. They 
rike the imagination. and carry the appearance of 
conviction, But the fame difficalty which occuts 
againſt the notion of ſmall vacuums diffus'd in the 
world, ſtands good for thoſe imaginary ſpaces beyond 
the world. The mind cannot digeſt an extenſion 
that is penetrable, nor comprehend that a thing can 
exiſt, and have extenſion, without having parts, 
Where-ever there is extenſion, there is always mat- 
ter. There cannot be ſpace therefore without mat- 
ter; and whatſoever limits T preſcribe to the world, 
my mind ſtill conceives new ſpaces beyond it. There- 
fore matter muſt needs be infinite. 1 
Conſider, dear Brito, how obſcure this queſtion is 
and what an impenetrable cloud has concealed the 
truth of it for ever from the eyes of * 


dicio. 
Which 
Rem; 
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4s it is impoſſible for them to know the finite bounds 
of matter; or its infinity, the diviſibility of that ſame 
matter is another ſecret of which they will be eter- 


rally ignorant. How can it be conceived, on the 


ane hand, that in the foot of a gnat there are as ma- 


ny parts as there are in the whole world? For, if 


matter be diviſible ad infinjitum, there is an infinite 

number of parts in the ſmalleſt attom, as well as in 

the whole world. This is ſhocking to reaſon, and 

tit is a better argument than that which is made 

uſe of by the Epicureans and the Gaſſendiſts, when 

they ſay, That an atom is only indiviſible with re- 

to the inflexible nature of its eſſence which 

aamits of no vacuum. This argument is a Petitio 

Principit ; for when the poſſibility of a vacuum is de- 

yd, the atom then becomes diviſible. It is my opi- 

nion, dear Brito, that without having recourſe to the 

WH pretended inflexibleneſs and ſolidity of atoms, it is 

| WH inpofliible to imagine that a foot of a fly can be di- 
| WH vided into an infinite number of parts “. 

In the very endeavour to reconcile the idea of infi- 

' WH nity with matter, the mind is bewildered in its con- 

, Wh ceptions ; nevertheleſs the argument of the Cartefians 

| WH ſhock: all thoſe of their adverſaries. ** Be an atom 

ever ſo little, ſay they, the part which is towards the 

at, is not the ſame as that which turns towards the 

vrt. Theſe two parts, therefore, may be divided. 

het as theſe parts are divided, they are both for the 

e me reaſon capable of being ſubdivided. Conſe- 

d Wl quently the thing will be multiply'd ad infinitum 

n and as long as there is matter, there will be two ſides.“ 

n When the argument is carry'd thus far, the mind 

5. tarts again; and, fincerely ſpeaking, it mult 

de confeſs'd, that the moſt ignorant in theſe matters 


* Spinoſa has ſet the ſtrongeſt objection of the ſticklers for 
the indiviſibility of atoms in all its force. See R. Cartefii Prin- 
dp. Philoſeph. Pars I. & IT. More Geometrico demonſtr. per 
bened, de Spinoſa, Part. II. p. 50 & 51. 

An ingenious man and a good philoſopher has given a very ju- 
acious anſwer to this argument of Deſcartes, of the truth of 
vhich Spinoſa ſeems ſo ſtrongly perſuaded, See Des Couture's 
Remarks upon Lucretius, tom, i. p. 348. 
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know as much as the moſt learned. A philoſopher 
ought to declare, concerning all theſe queſtions, wht 
Cicero did, ſpeaking of the various ſentiments coy. 
cerning the nature of the ſoul: “ Some Deity wil 
decide which of theſe different opinions is the true * " 
It is the Divinity alone, dear Brito, that can knoy 
theſe hidden myſteries. It has been his pleaſure that 
we ſhould be ignorant of them. Why ſhould we at. 
tempt, in, vain, to diſcover them? The advantage 
that we ſhould reap from it, is really not worth the 
trouble we give ourſelves. Of what importance i; 
it for us to know whether matter be diviſible ad ink. 4 
nitum, provided that we know that it is diviſible ol 
ſuch a point as is ſufficient for all the neceſſaries we 
want? Mankind, always ready to give attention to 
things which favour of the extraordinary and the mar- 
vellous, has been at infinite labour for near three 
_- thouſand years, to clear up queſtions that are not 
o be reſolv'd; and they really ought to be taken of 
from ſo unprofitable a ſtudy as makes them loſe that 
time which might be employed to much better ad- 


= © =, wa, pw- 


vantage. But the common cauſe which engages mat] fon 
people in wrong ſtudies, is, their having annexed th bays 
idea of ſcience to ſuch knowledge as is vain and proc 
uſeleſs; and ſo blinded are they = their prejudices, . 
that they have preferred the ſuperficial ſciences to those ton: 
which are ſolid and neceſſary. When a man, ſays H ;,.11 
Nazarene Philoſopher +, takes it into his head to be- In 
come learned, and when he is once fired with an jp. 
ambition to be an univerſal ſcholar, he hardly erer ,,,. 


examines what ſciences are moſt neceſſary for him, 
either for his behaviour as an honeſt man, or for tie unce 
conviction of his reaſon; but he only looks upon to he 
thoſe who paſs in the world for learned men, and api here 
on what there is in them which renders them con: How 
fiderable.” This is the very thing that makes young 
men in love with impertinent and uſeleſs ſtudies: The 


* Hazum ſententiarum quz vera fit, Deus aliquis viderit 
Cicero, | 


+ Mallebranche's Search after Truth. Lib. III. Part 
Chap. iv. p. 84. * 
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ting ſeveral dangerous prejudices home with them 
om the college. They have been made to believe, 
that their tutor, a ſchool-philoſopher, a prodigious 
xdmirer of chimeras, was a great man; and they 
think they cannot do better than to follow his pattern. 

Farewell, dear Brito; live content and happy; 
may God abundantly. proſper thee. | 


1 * 
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LETTER LXXXVII. 


n account of the Myſtic Sect, and its Directors. 
The principles of the Myſtic Religion. Names of 
| its ſaints and chief leaders.—Titles of ſome books 
wrote by the adherents of that ſect. 


AARON MoNCECAa tolsaac Onrs. 


2 Paris 
9 is a place, dear Iſaac, one cannot leave 
without regret; but, as loth as I am to go from 
it, this probably is the laſt letter I ſhall write to thee 
from this city; for, I ſhall be going in three or four 
os for Liſle in Flanders, and from thence I ſhall 
proceed to Bruſſels. The new countries which I ſhall 
ee will ſupply me with ample matter for new reflec- 
oy which I ſhall cemmunicate to thee very punc- 
„„ | 
nin the letters which I have wrote to thee fromParis, 
I have endeavoured to give thee the moſt exact ac- 
count that I could of the manners and cuſtoms of its 
inhabitants. Thou muſt have made ſuch an acquain- 
tance, by thy travels to the courts of Germany, that, 
to be ſure, thou canſt with eaſe ſupply what I may 
hae forgot, or not ſufficiently explained to thee : 
However, I think I have left out nothing material. 
have given thee an account of the courtiers, miniſters, 
lawyers, burghers, ſcholars, eccleſiaſtics, and the com- 
mon people; and when I have talk'd to thee of the 
ſpiritual directors, and their votaries, I think I ſhall 
not have omitted any one claſs whatever. 
The 


, 
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The Myſtic Claſs forms a ſort of ſeparate repub. t 
lic in. France, which has its particular: laws, uſage il © 
and cuſtoms. They that are the chief and the mo 
reſpected of this claſs are called Directors, who are 


they that ſettle and order every thing that ought t 1 
be done, who have abſolute — 1 4 
hands; and tho' they are in ſome ſort obliged in + 
certain caſes, to have recourſe to the pontiffs, com- a 
monly diſpenſe themſelves from it, and decide the?" 
moſt important queſtions without appeal. p 
The Myſtic Se& is much more numerous in women ll 
than in men, I propole to give thee an accout” 
chiefly of the Directors; the reſt conſiſting of num 
old widows, ſuperannuated wives, and young wo 0 
men, who, tho' they are not ſhut up in monaſterie ** 
yet renounce marriage. They are call'd Siſters, and re 
are of ſeveral ſorts ; The chief are the ſiſters of th ; 
Third Order, the ſiſters of the Roſary, the ſiſters of 0 
the Scapulary, the ſiſters of St. Dominic, the ſiſter" 
of the Cord of St. Francis, &c. Theſe are all di. Io 
ſtinguiſhed by a different habit. Thoſe of the Sca- 
22 have a grey gown, and a black pett icon 1 
Thoſe of the Third Order are, on the contrary, de! 
fed half black and half white. All theſe fiſterhoodiſ © 
are under the command of certain monks, who are 1 
| admitted their Directors. There's great contention p 
| among the friars for this poſt ; for thou need'ſt not * 


to be told, dear Iſaac, how much pleaſanter it 1s te r 
be at the head of a battalion of young women, tha 


to have the command of a parcel of old wives, aut en: 
decrepid widows. The ſtates of the myſtic nation - 
may therefore be divided into three different claſſe oy 


The firſt is compos'd of the directors of the gitb 
the ſecond of thoſe who have the charge of the wil. | 
dows, in which number there are always ſome who bard 
charms are not all faded: And the third conſiſts d 
thoſe who are at the head of the old wives. Ti 
is an inconvenient, troubleſome and diſagreable of 
fice; but there is no attaining to the other two will aq, 
cout firſt ſerving in this. The Directors, who ha" 
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the care of the old wives, muſt not expect to ſee any 
tender, friſky lamb among their old ewes. 

Whoever enters into the Myſtic Se& muſt abſo- 
tely renounce all the pleaſures of the marry'd ſtate. 
Widows and maids are authorized, by their condition, 
to become members of it without examination; but 
z marry'd woman muſt promiſe to forget all the joys 
of Hymen, There are few young wives that can 
prevail upon themſelves to enter into the holy ſiſter- 
hood upon that condition. And ſuch as would put 
ſuch a conſtraint on themſelves, are hindered from 
it by their huſbands, who are not for keeping that ri- 
gorous faſt which is injoined by the myſtic religion. 

This ſect has its particular ſaints as well as cuſtoms: 
One Doniinic, a noted perſecutor, who inſtituted the 
monſtrous tribunal of the inquiſition, is one of its 
chief Deities : The next in order to him, are Clara 
and Roſe, two nuns ; and Francis de Sales is in the 
fourth rank among thoſe patrons of myſticity. Theſe 
men and women, in their life time, pub'iſhed ſeveral 
books full of the maxims of their faith. A nun, 
named "Thereſa, has left a complete collection of all 
the follies of her diſtemper'd brain, and diſturbed 
Imagination, which book paſſes for an ineſtimable 
piece, and is held in as great veneration by the My- 
ics, as the Alcoran is by the Mahometans. © 

The Myſtic Keligion, which is commonly the intro- 
duction to Quietiſm, is an opinion ſaid to be derived 
rom the eaſtern monks, It holds, that as ſoon as an 
immediate and intimate union is formed with the Di- 
unity, a meer paſſive and inanimate contemplation 
lupplies the place of all the virtues. This opinion 
athoriſes the greateſt irregularities, overthrows good - 
manners, and renders all actions indifferent. Never - 
theleſs, as the directors find their account in it, there's 
hardly one of them but inclines to it ſecretly, tho 
they are obliged to conſtrain themſelves, and to keep 
lience, for Far of animating: the zeal of the magi - 
rates, who watch all opportunities to root out this 

ine, which the monks reveal to ſuch of their 
12 1 VvVootaries 
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votaries only as they have choſen by way of pres. 
rence to enable them to put the precepts of Quietiſn 
in practice. pry © 
Thou perceiveft, dear Iſaat, that there's nothing {g 
commodious as a religion that permits the body the 
uſe of all prohibited pleaſures, provided the mind i; 
elevated at the ſame time to Heaven; a doctrine ft 
whimſical and monſtrous, that none but monks ar 
capable of eſtabliſhing it! If every day did not fur 
nith proofs that this pernicious opinion has but to 
many adherents, one would take it to be one of tho, 
chimeras which the divines invent ſometimes mere 
for the pleaſure of — them. Yet true it i 
that the Quietiſts are only charged with thoſe opinions 
The perſon who proved of moſt credit to them y 
one Michael Molinos. He compoſed two pieces, on 
intitled, The Spiritual Guide, and the other, Thi 
Particular Communion, In the very midſt of Rome 
nay, often in the places ſet apart for religious exerc 
. ſes, he and his adherents rendered this Them fat: 
to many a huſband at Rome; and Molinos, with hi 
heart in Heaven, made many a cuckold upon earth 
In fine, the jealous Italians awaked out of that |: 
thargy in which the public exhortations and diſco 
ſes, and the ſeeming life of this hypocritical do 
had plunged them. He was anathemiſed, and con 
demned for his life to a priſon, in which he died 
This was all the puniſhment the inquiſition inflids 
upon him, tho' it had caus'd a man to be burnt ft 
Zang the truth of the maſſacre of the 1100 
virgins, or the great virtue of indulgences. But th 
- tribunal did not think the crime of Molinos was co 
ſiderable enough, he having ſcarce got more baſian 
in all his pious extacies, than honeſt king Chark 
magne formerly, who, nevertheleſs merited 0 
nonization by it. i: | 

The error of this doctor, ſo agreeable to corn 
hearts, is the practice of many of the myſtic dis 


tors, eſpecially of thoſe of the firſt claſg; and ti” -. 


are many ſiſters of the ſcapulary, and the rola 
who, having renounced marriage to embrace a pu 


n order to promote their advancement to that ſtate 
of perfection. 


ze chief books that contain this commodious 


doctrine, are, 1. Mental Prayer, compos'd by a Bar- 
nabite, one of the moſt ſanQiify'd, and moſt vigo- 
rous monks, that ever was in the Nazarene te- 
ligion. os | 

4 A ſhort and eaſy method of prayer; and the 
ſong and ſongs of Solomon interpreted according to 
the myſtic conſtruftion ; two pieces of dame Guyon, 


2 tedious exerciſe, by which ſhe had familiarly ac - 
quainted herſelf with the cuſtom of ſolacing her 
body upon earth, and exerciſing her mind at the ſame 
time in heaven. | 

3. The collection of the reverend father Girard's 
etters, containing an abridgment of the moſt cratty 
maxims of Quietiſm, for the uſe of the damſel- 
Guyot, Batarelle, Lione, and eſpecially the ſiſter 
adiere, his favourite penitent; with a collection. 
ff inſtructive ſentences tending to perfection. To 
lis book is added a Philoſophical Commentary, by 
ie ſame reverend father, upon thoſe famous words, 
wandonnez vous, et laiſſez faire; i. e. lie ſtill, and 
e paſſive. | | 
4. The advice of father Sabbatier, a confidant 
If the illuſtrious father Girard, for the uſe of the 
<yſtic directors, a work in which the young directors 
e taught the neceſſary expedients for avoiding the 
onſequences that may happen from the indiſcretion 
= reverend ſiſters aſlociated to ſublime quie- 
m . 

Thoſe, dear Iſaac, are the chief writings that are 


e Moliniſts ſe&, to which there's no admiſſion but 
WF paſſing thro' the myſtic ; for the latter's a ſort of 


het d The latter piece was never publiſh'd, and is probably an 
ention of Aaron Monceca for the jeſt take; at lealt this is 
| op.n:on of the marquiſs by whom theſe letters were tran- 
due from the original language into the French, 


Vor. IT. ſeminary 
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ad more perfect ſtate, taſte all the peaſures of love, 


2 moſt ſtaunch Moliniſt, who compos'd them after 


ie continual meditation of ſuch as are initiated in 
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ſeminary to the other, and has its viſions, trance, 
miracles, and pleafing contemplations like the Mo. 4 
liniſts, but does not admit of the ſeparation of tte 
actions of the body and the ſoul. | f 
The pontiffs + are very watchful againſt the ſpread - \ 
ing of ſuch dangerous opinions; they ſeverely con- 2 
demn Moliniſm, and don't much like thoſe that give C 
into the myſtic ideas. They wou'd fain have the Ne ta 
zarene religion exerciſed in its purity, and watch the ar 
Is 

th 

ha 

ar 

the 


clergy, with whom they truſt the direction of the 
people; but they take care almoſt to no manner of 
INE: "Tis not the ſecular prieſts that cauſe 2 

iſorder in the popiſk faith. They are generally: 
good fort of people, as ] have already told thee, and 
their manners are intirely the reverſe of the behaviour 
of the monks. The curates, which is the name that 
the French give to the clergy who have a particular = 
quarter to take care of, are commonly charitable w 
the poor, and careful to relieve families. They aſl 
the orphan, protect the widow, keep up an union 
among kindred, decide quarrels, and in ſhort are t 
really the fathers of the people under their cat a 
Some of the biſhops act with the ſame prudence and 
wiſdom. I don't underſtand, therefore, how the 
French come to be To filly, when they have ſuc 
honeſt men among them for their prieſts, to ſuf 
among them, and to maintain a parcel of drones 
knaves, and debauchees, who, in one moment, del 
- troy all that the others have taken ſo much painst, 
eſtabliſh. | 

What I am going to ſay to thee, will, perhaps 
appear to thee as a paradox; yet tis never the leſs true 
« The Monks, in France are hated by the great men 
deſpis'd by the clergy, ill-belov'd by the comma 
people; yet they find a way to get more credit an 
| wealth than any body in the kingdom. I have take 

a great deal of pains to find out what may be ti 
occaſion of it, and am apt to think, that the differen 
opinions into whi h the kingdom has been divide 


+ The biſhops. 
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a« to ſeveral articles of the Nazarene faith, have not 
a little contributed to the ſupport of the monks. Be- 
fore the reformed were baniſh'd from France, the 
Nazarene papiſts protected the monks in ſpite of their 
adverſaries. Janſeniſm ſucceeding in the place of 
Calviniſm, the monks ſplit into parties, each main- 
taining its own adherents ; and really, if the monks 
are good for any thing, tis to foment diviſion. This 
is, 1 think, what has preſerv'd the monks in France, 
tho, perhaps, ſome day or other, when the French 
have been made ſenſible of the miſchiefs which they 
are the authors of, they will be ſo wiſe as to ſend 


them out of 'the kingdom. 
Farewell, dear Iſaac, live content and happy. 
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LETTER LXXXIX. 
1W Tome quotations from the Alcoran ; with obſervations 


e thereon... The Talmud of the rabbies conſidered 
J as much more ridiculous than the Alcoran. 


Isaac Onis to AARON Monceca; 


. . Cairo 
12 H V laſt letter but one gave me infinite plea- 
ſure. Tis impoſible to argue more conſequen- 
tially. Thy ideas are clear and diſtinct, and it were 
to be wiſt'd that a great many queſtions, which are 
rather obſcur'd than illuſtrated, were handled in the 
ſame manner. | 


eu ed matters, have even made them more difficult, by 
08 perplexing and — them. Commentators 
na are generally apt to embaraſs the text ſo much, that 
there's no coming at the true ſenſe of the original 
which they have been at work upon. And ſometimes 
an author, good enough in himſelf, becomes deſpicable 
by reaſon of the blunders and abſurdities of his com- 
mentators. 

I am at this very time reading a book, for which 


the Nazarenes, and our brethren the Jews, have af- 
X 2 fected 


Moſt of the authors who have wrote upon abſtract- 
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fected a greac contempt; yet it contains excellent 


things, full of piety, and ſuch as have a tendeng 
to give the mind a great idea of the power of God, of 
This Book is the Alcoran, written in its primitive | 
language without any commentary, and 'twas given ut 
me by an Arabian. I know that the book has error; ef 
in it, which are contrary to the books that are left us WM "7 
by our prophets : But ſetting aſide certain principles Wl /* 
of religion, and conſidering the Alcoran only as the Wl © 
ſyſtem of a philoſopher, I think it deſerves the ef. WW": 
teem of good men, and is uſeful for the correction . 
of manners. — There is not a philoſopher, 1 don't 
except even the moſt learned among the modern, 
that has given more convincing proofs of the exil- Fe 
tence, and the immenſe power of the- Deity, than 
Mahomet. Hear how he explains himſelf in the 
chapter of mercy, where he makes the Deity ſay, Ee. 
„We have created you ail. ir Jo: don't beliene ** 
it, conſider all the things which you enjoy. Did 
you create them yourſelves? We have appointed that I . 
you ſhould die. We can if it ſo pleaſeth us, put 
other creatures like to you in your place, and meta. "or 
morphoſe you into another figure which you know N don 
not. We have cauſed the ſoul to enter into your bo- 
dies. If you don't attend to this, only conſider you H eit 
tillage; do you cauſe the earth to produce its fruits M,, . 
or do [? If I pleaſe, I will make your fields dry u Po- 
ſtubble without corn: And yet you are proud, and caps 
and you ſay, What! ſhall our corn that we have caps 
ſown be loſt? No, ſurely, we will fave it. Sil 5 
creatures! How can you talk at this rate? Liſt up an- 
your eyes to heaven. Conſider the water that fall ou] 
from it, and ſerves to quench your thirſt, Do youlW. 
cauſe it to deſcend from the clouds, or do we? Hour! 
it pleaſeth us, it ſhall not fall at all; or we will cauſe ro) | 
it to come down in ſuch a manner, that it ſhall be Rein 
of no ſervice, either to fructify your fields, or t0 | 


quench your thirſt ®,” | wy 
* Mabomet's Alcoran, tranſlated out of the Arabic int hy 
French, by M. du Ryer, p. 112. * . 
ne 


Now 


inte 
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Now I aſk thee, dear Monceca, what thou think'ſt 
of this paſſage ? What a majeſty there is in it! What 
nd ideas does it not offer to the imagination ! How 
F lime is his repreſentation of the immenſe power 
of the Deity, after having plainly prov'd his exiſtence 
by theſe few words! “ We have created you all, If 
you don't believe it, conſider all the good things you 
enjoy. Did you create them yourſelves ?” This is 
the moſt invincible n of the neceſſity of the 
Divine Being; becauſe we know there was a time 
when we did not exiſt, we are under a neceſlity of 
looking backwards to one eternal cauſe, to one ſu- 
preme Being, which having produc'd all beings, 
maintains them in the order wherein we ſee them. 
This regulation, ſo beautiſul, and ſo wiſe, is a per- 
petual proof of the exiſtence of the Deity : "Tis a 
convincing argument, inceſſantly before our eyes, 
which we cannot open without beholding the extraor- 
dinary works form'd by this Almighty Being ; and, 
when we ſhut them, we contemplate them no leſs 
with the eye of our mind. Even this tells us, that 
ſuch a thinking intelligent Being cou'd not be the 
conſequence of a principle, ignorant, and actin 
without knowledge. Conſequently, the majeſty and 
exiftence of the Divine Being makes itſelf known 
to the blind, as well as to thoſe that have eyes to ſee: 
For, as ſoon as a man exiſts, he has the means and 
capacity of knowing it; becauſe he thinks, and is 
capable of reflecting upon his thought, | 
But tho* men have the happineſs to be able to ad- 
rance themſelves to the knowledge of a God, they 
ought not, therefore, to pretend to penetrate into 
the ſecrets which he has been pleas'd to conceal from 
our fight. Tis abſurd for finite creatures to pretend 
to] know the attributes and qualities of the infinite 
being to perfection. How ridiculons is it for the crea- 
ture to pretend to aſpire to the creator. and to match 
itſelf with him! The knowledge which we have of 
the Divine Being, is the chief motive that ought ta 
determine our obedience, There is nothing more 
lenſeleſs than to endeavour to limit the power of 
9 Cod 
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God, and to think that a thing cannot be, becau{s 
we do not comprehend how *tis poſſible for it to be. 
That's the ſource of the various errors that ſprin up 
in all religions. Let us ſee, dear Monceca, hoy 
Mahomet confutes the unbelievers who offer to ſet 
bounds to the celeſtial power, and deny the poſſibility 
of the reſurrection of the body. What! ſay the 
wicked, ſhall we die, ſhall we be duſt, and ſhall we 
return to the world ? This is a change very remote! 
« And why ſhall they not riſe again? Don! 
they ſee the firmament over their heads, how 
we have formed it, how we have  adorn'd it, 
and that there is no fault in it? We have ſtretchd 
out the earth, caſt up the mountains, and have caus d 
all manner of fruits to be produced as a ſign of our 
Almighty power. We have ſent down the rain from 
Heaven, and have thereby cauſed the - gardens to pro- 
duce corn- agreeable to the reaper, and palm-trees 
ſome higher than others to enrich our creatures. We 
have given life to the dead, dry, and barren 
ground. Thus ſhall the dead riſe from the grave“. 

All the ſyſtems of philoſophy cannot convey a more 
majeſtic idea of the power of the Divine Being. He, 
who out of dry, barren earth, form'd man, can un- 
doubtedly raiſe him from the grave: Tis not more 
difficult for the Divine Being to order matter to join 
itſelf again together, than it was for him to animate 
it, and put it in motion, He who made all things 
out of nothing, cannot he do whatever he will? 1; 
there any thing that is more repugnant to our frail 
reaſon, than to think that ſomething can be made 
out of nothing ! Yet, not only religion, but ſound 
philoſophy, tells us, that matter . muſt have been 
created by God. For if it was co-eternal with God, 
it would be independant of him, becauſe it would 
not owe its creation to him, and he could not deſtroy 
Tt, In that caſe, God would not be omnipotent, 
and there would then be a Being as antient as he, 
which would not be dependent on him. The Divinit) 


® Alcoran, in the chapter de Re Judicate, p. 308, | 


would 
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would then be no longer infinite, but would be li- 
nited in his power, whereas the Infinite Being ought 
io be infinite in all his attributes. Matter would in 
that caſe be a rival divinity to the former. What 
abſurdities follow from a ſyſtem which admits the 
co-eternity of matter with. God! If a man makes 
uſe of his reaſon, he muſt own that God has created 
all Beings out of nothing. But can we comprehend 
this myſtery ? No, ſurely, Why then ſhould we 
offer to limit the power of God in other things, 
fnce there is nothing which his power cannot cally 
execute, ſince it has been able to produce all things 
f:om nothing? The ſupreme Being, ſays Mahomet, 
knows thoſe that are unjuſt, He has the keys of 
fturity in his power, No one knows it but he. He 
knows every thing that is in the earth, and in the 
ſa, He knows > number of leaves that fall from 
the trees, and the number of atoms that are in the 
darkneſs of the earth, there is nothing dry nor 
green upon the earth, but what is written in the book 
of light, Tis he who cauſes you to die, and who 
knows your deeds both of good and evil — Re- 
member the day that he 8 Let there be, 
and every thing was. — He knows things preſent, fu- 
ture, and paſt. He is moſt wiſe, and nothing is hid ſrom 
bim. Abraham, upon ſeeing a very clear ſtar 
in the night, aſk d himſelf, if it was his God? No, 
ſad he to himſelf, my God does neither riſe nor ſet ®.” 

Conſider dear Aaron, all theſe different pailages, 
and ſee what ideas they preſent to the imagination; 
judge afterwards of the book by theſe ſcraps of it. 
The moral precepts diffus'd in this work, are beau- 
tiful, edifying, and ſuitable to the ſublimity of the 
notions which it gives of the Divinity, Theſe are 
lome of them: © O you that believe! you have chil- 
cen and wives that are, perhaps, your enemies. 
beware of their bad inclinations ; but if you pardon 
them, and keep at a diſtance from them, God will 
be gracious and merciful to you. Riches and children 


The Aleoran in the chapter of Gratifications, p. 98 
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often hinder you from obeying God. But k 
that he abundantly rewards n Fear "hi 
with all your power. Hear his commandment 
Obey him. Give alms. He that is not covetous 
will be very happy. If you lend any thing to God 
he will return you manifold, he will pardon your 
fins. He loves benefactions; for he himſelf is very 
merciful +.” | Pie i 
Suppoſe that a Turk acts according to the preceytz 
laid down in this paſſage, will not he be, dear Mon- 
ceca, an honeſt, virtuous, pious man, and worthy 
of the eſteem of all the univerſe ? Is there any mori 
more pure than that which recommends charity, and 
the pardon of offences, and which founds the mercy 
of God on the exerciſe of thoſe virtues ? Why, there- 
fore, muſt a book be deſpis'd, that contains precepts 
ſo conducive to the happineſs of ſociety ? I ſhouldbe 
glad to ſee the good diftinguiſh'd from the bad in the 
Alcoran, and to hear ſome things approv'd as wel 
as others condemn'd. The generality who blame this 
book, have nevec read it, and perhaps, if they 
knew it better, they would give it a different charac- 


ter. How many tracts are there of our rabbies, and 


even of the Nazarene doctors, that would deſerve 


to be as ſeverely cenſur'd as the Alcoran, tho' they are 
not ſo much as talk'd of? At leaſt I am ſure that tholeW 


works don't convey a greater idea of the Divine Be- 
ing, If we were to make a N difquiſition 

into the books of certain Spaniſh doors, what er- 
rors ſhould we not find in them? How many princ 
ples contrary-to good ſenſe, and right reaſon ? Hoy 
many maxims pernicious to the welfare of ſociety 
What a fine book would it make, if all the monkill 
impertinences were to be collected? One that ſhout 


go about to write a hiſtory of the vagaries of tia 


mind of man; would not fail of matter in memal 
ſo fruitful and ſo copious. 


The Talmud of the rabbies is a hundred times mo. 


ridiculous than the Alcoran. Don't think, de 


+ The Alcoran in the chapter of Fraud, p. 110. 
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onceca, that the ſpirit of party influences my opi- 
oy In deſpiſing the Talnkd, I forget that ary 
Caraite. I don't condemn that monſtrous work as 
a partiſan and an abettor of an opinion oppoſite to 
the rabbies; but as a philoſopher, and as a man that 
endeavours to make uſe of SL light of nature. I 
make no doubt but ſome day or other thou wilt be of 
the lame opinion as I am, - "Tis impoſſible, if thou 
makeſt uſe of they reaſon, but thou muſt embrace the 
opinions of the judicious Caraites, Examine the 
abſurd ſentiments of the rabbies; ſtudy thoſe of 
WM their adverſaries; make uſe of the natural reaſon 
| Which heaven has given thee, and then determine 
tel. Thou wilt ſoon be acquainted what is true 
WH udaiſm, and that pure law which was given to us by 
ur prophet and legiſlator. Conſider, dear Monceca, 
that the Jewiſh rabbies exclaim againſt certain faba- 
bus ſtories that are in the Alcoran. They laugh at 
the weakneſs of the Turks to credit Woh chimeras: 
But Mahomet never ſaid ſuch impertinent things as 
nbbi Abraham, who imagin'd that the ſatyrs or fauns 
were real creatures, tho' imperfect, becauſe God was 
Jovertaken by the eve of the ſabbath before he cou'd 
pive them the finiſhing ſtroke ; and that thoſe monſ- 
rs, becauſe of the ſacredneſs of the day, retir'd 
to the mountains and foreſts to conceal themſelves, 
«Nr any they return'd afterwards to torment 
mankind. 
ls it poſſible for the mind of a man to be more 
dewilder d than to compare God to a vile ſculptor, 
ho not being able to finiſh his work at the week's 
nd, left it imperfect? Reconcile this abſurdity, 
ear Monceca, with the grandeur and ſpeedy exe- 
ution of the operations of the Divine Being, who 
o ſooner gives the word, but nature obeys, and chan- 
ges its face. As he created in an inſtant, ſo he can 
i an inſtant deſtroy. He ſaid, Let there be light, 
ind there was light. He need only ſay, Let that 
e abt ceaſe, and there muſt be darkneſs. 
Farewell, dear Monceca; and may the God of our 
Withers enlighten thy mind, and make thee a Caraite. 
* = LETTER 
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LETTER XC. 


The Mahometan religion vindicated: from the man 
ridiculous: aſperſions thrown on it, and lyes fo. 
mented by ſome Nazarene monks. —One quote 
from Bayle with remarks on it.— The more ſimpl 
religion is, and the leſs incumbered with cereme 

nies the better,—Summary of the Mahomety 
creed quoted. 


AARON Monceca to Isaac Onis, 
| | Paris. 
Think, dear Iſaac, that thy reflections upon thy 
Alcoran are very judicious and am firmly pang 
ed, that the generality of the people who deſpiſe thi 
book, without endeavouring to diſtinguiſh the goo 
from the bad, are blinded by the force of prejudice 
Moſt of the Nazarenes have a miſtaken, abſurd, ant 
even ridiculous notion of the Mahometam religion 
and they would not be ſo much ſurpriz'd at the Turk 
attachment to Mahometiſm, if they did but cool 
examine the motives by which they may be engay' 
to perſiſt in it. 
Tis an eaſy matter to call people weak and igt 
rant, whoſe virtues or qualities are unknown. I. 
only to ſuppoſe that their qualities have no afhn 
with the ſciences ; and then 'tis inferr'd, that by cot 
ſequence their ideas muſt be groſs,” confus'd, and wa 
ry different from thoſe which are acquir'd by tad) 
But it generally happens, that when a falſe poſition! 
laid down, the inference drawn from it is not conſo 
mable to the truth. The Nazarenes are guilty 0 
this fault. They form a judgment of the genius of ti 
Mahometan divines and philoſophers, by the odiouiiþ 
and fabulous accounts that are daily publiſh'd by 
norant travellers and monks, who watch all oppo 
tunities to decry every thing that is not agreeable | 
their opinion. *Tis upon the credit of the fables 
| vented by ſome Greek authors, that the French, 5 
niſh, Engliſh, Italian, German authors, &c. * 
| port 
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ported ſeveral things of Mahomet, that are not only 
falſe, but even contrary to reaſon. There is nothing 
b impertinent, and more contrary to the truth of 
jiſtory, than the idea which Morery has given of 
Mahomet“. | t 

If we may take that prieſt's word for it, this le- 
plator was a man of a mean extraction, who aſſo- 
cated himfelf with the monk Sergius, and with him 
compos d the precepts of his law, and then got it 
enbrac'd by a gang of robbers, of which he was the 
ringleader. Is not that a very edifying account; and 
have not they, who judge of Mahomet by this rela- 


ion, good reaſon to think thoſe people very weak 


yho have embrac'd his doctrines? But perhaps they 
would be of another mind, if they had a right noti- 
on of this falſe prophet, and did but know the 
extent of his 7 The learned Nazarenes 
were appriz d of this, but they thought it not 
yorth their while to undeceive people, and that it 
yas neceſſary to leave them in an error which fa- 
your d Nazareniſm. © Mahomet,” ſays the famous 
3 Croze , had very fine natural parts. He was 
greeable, polite, and obliging, and fit to converſe 
ith all mankind. This is the teſtimony given of 
lum by an oriental chriſtian, who has written a hiſto- 
ry of Mahometaniſm in Arabic. As to Mahomet's 
genius, tis natural to conclude that he was an extra- 
ordinary man; and this is plain, even from the tranſ- 
ations of the Alcoran ; tho' by the confeſſion of thoſe 
Who underſtand the language in which it is written, 
bey _ far ſhort of the beauty and majeſty of the 
Mginal,” 


* Mahomet, the falſe Arabian prophet, was born, according 
o ome authors, on the 5th of May, Anne 570. The name 
M his father, who was a Pagan, was Abdella ? and that of 
us mother, a Jew, was Eminia ; both of the dregs of the peo» 
le. His religion, which was partly compos'd of Judaiſm, and 
ty of the dreams of heretics, was embrac'd by the wicked 
nd robbers, who knew neither Cod nor juttice, Morery 
i ſhe article of Mabomet, 

T Hiitorica! Didſertatious ne various Subjects, tom. i. p. 38. 
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Many other learned Nazarenes have done the ſame 
juſtice to Mahomet ; but their writings being only 
known to ſcholars, have not defeated. the prejudices 


of the vulgar, which increaſe every day, and are ſo. 


mented by the lyes of ſome Nazarene divines, Bayle 
reports one invented by a monk, and the reflection 
he makes upon it are worthy of ſuch a philoſopher 
as he was: © A benedictin of the Netherlands,” (ay, 


he“, „ publiſh'd a book in Latin, and in Loy 
Dutch, in which he inſerted a great many idle ſto- 
, T1es, and this among the reſt ; A Genoeſe was ſo very 


Curious to ſee what the Moors or Saracens do in their 
moſques, that he got into one of them by ſtealth, 
though he knew very well 'twas their cu tom to put 
all chriſtians they find there to death, or to compel 
them to abjure their religion. There was ſuch a great 
crowd about him, that he could not go out, when an 
accident happen'd, which made him wiſh himſelf elſe. 
where: For nature was very preſſing for an evacuz- 
tion. He could not contain himſelf for his life, and 
the ungrateful ſmell that came from him made ſuch z 
diſcovery of his condition, that he thought he had 
not long to live. But he ſlipp'd his neck out of the 
halter, by pretending that being coſtive for a long 
time, he came on purpoſe to recommend himſelf to 
Mahomet, and that he had found immediate relief, 
Upon this they took off his breeches, and hung them 
up in the moſque, crying out, a Miracle | A Mira. 
cle! Thus does one half of the world make a jeſt of 
the other; for to be ſure, the Mahometans are not 
ignorant of all the ridiculous ſtories that are told of 
e monks; and if it were true that they knew no- 
thing of em, yet tis reaſonable to believe, that they 
propagate lyes and impertinent ſtories againſt the 
chriſtian ſects. If they knew the ſtory of the Flemilh 
benedictin, they would ſay perhaps: Theſe rare 
miraclemongers forge very groſs ones for us! Not 
but if they pleas'd, they could invent very cunning 


* Hiſtorical and Critical Dictionary, in the Article of — 
Ones; 
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ones; but they keep them for themſelves ; they drink 
the wine, and ſend us the lees.“ | 

I will make ſome ſmall addition, dear Iſaac, to 
the wiſe and difintereſted moral of this Nazarene 
philoſopher, If he had travell'd among the Turks, 
he would have been more fully convinc'd of the ridi- 
culouſneſs of this ſtory, which has no manner of pro- 
hability ; for thou knoweſt that the Nazarenes who 
are ſettled in the Levant may not wear a turban, but 
have a hat or cap, tho' they dreſs otherwiſe in the 
mode of the Levant ; ſo that tis as eaſy to diſtinguiſh 
a Nazarene from a Turk, as a Greek from a man who 
dreſſes a la mode de France. How could the Turks 
then let this Nazatene ſtay ſo long in the moſque till 
he was oblig'd to do his occaſions there? How did 
it happen, that they who were near him did not 
know him by his hat or cap ? What ſtratagem did he 
make uſe of, to enter the moſque with thote badges 
of Nazareniſm ? If he was diſguis'd, and had put on 
a turban, he had no occaſion to mention the pretended 
mvocation of Mahomet: And, after he was once 
taken for a Turk, he could run no manner of riſque. 
ATurk, whoſe neceſſities were ſo urgent, that ae 
ſhould happen to ſoil his brezches, becauſe he could 
not get out of the moſque for the ciowd, would be 
in no more danger than a Paritan, who, upon the 
tival of St. Ignatius, ſhould cauſe a ſtink in the 
church of the Jeſuits. Ihe two ſh-—=rs would have 
nothing more to do than to get the lining of their 
breeches waſh'd. The imans of the moſque would 
not think that Mahomet would turn up his noe at 
this offenſive exhalation ; nor would they punith the 
author of it, unleſs they thought ke did it by way of 
contempt, in wliich caſe they would act very ratio» 
rily, And ſurely, upon ſuch an occafion, . the Je- 
ſuits would not be more gentle than the Mahometans, 
What would not they do to a Jauieniil, who ſhould 
lturb the feſtival of their patriarch after ſo indecent 
à manner? And wit would not the janteclits do in 
their turn to a Moliniſt. v-k.o ſhould te 
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ſmells ? Happy would it be for him if he ſav'd hi; 


life by the expedient of adding his folly to the nun. WM t: 
ber of the ſaint's miracles ; and, by making oath, a 
that not being of a conſtitution ſtrong enough to re. Wl fi 

ſilt the convulſions, the holy deacon had performd t 
his cure by a ſudden revolution in his bowels All d 

the janſeniſts would then cry out a Miracle! The fe- 10 

lation of the wonderful cure of the ſh——rs would 

be carefully inſerted in the Nouvelles Eccleſiaſtiques: be 


And the pontiff of Montpellier would publiſh a mani- * 
feſto to prove it authentic. 5 
When the philoſophers, dear Iſaac, confider the : 
partiality of men in general, for the opinions which o. 
they have imbib'd from their infancy, they diſcover 
the ſource of all the ridiculous ſtories which the ſe- WM lit 
vera] religions have mutually invented of one another, WM 2: 
What abiurdities don't the generality of the Turks WM *l: 
ive out concerning the faith of the Nazarene ! er 
hat tables con't the latter invent to our charge! 
To endeavour to form a judgment of a religion, by 
what certain authors of a contrary ſe& have written Id 
of it, is as ridiculous as to expect to find hiſtory in the Wl '*< 
Tales of the Fairies, and thoſe of the Thouſand and mat 
One Nights. | 
If one were to credit three fourths of the Naz 
1ene doctors, the blindneſs which the Turks continue 
in is only owing to their debauchery, or elfe tis be. 


cauſe they have no notion of Nezareniſm : But there ler 
it nothing ſo unjuſt as this ſentiment. The Mahome- WM dad 
tans know the opinions of their adverſaries, and they by 
have had Gina controverſial authors that have co - dad 
futed them, and made uſe of arguments ſtrong enough int 
to make an impreſſion not only upon minds already 
prejuc ic d, as the Turks are, but even upon thoſe * 
of impartial people, who endeavour to be determin dM. 
by the aſſi ance of the light of nature“. Iis cer-WM This 
8 | tain, WY thoſe 
ani 
Maur 


* The Mahometans have written ſeveral books of controverſ 


againſt the chrütian religion. Tis worth while to know thr After 
waj oi Cliputing with us, and this has engaged me to ſet donn, : 


ie [Lis place ſome extracts out ei one of their polemical 1* 
58 
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tain, dear Iſaac, that the more ſimple a religion is, 
and the leſs tis incumber'd with articles eſſential 10 
faith, the more eaſy is it to be defended. "Tis this 
that forms the principal beauty of Judaiſm, ani th «c 
demonſtrates its dignity and its truth. Now, there 15 
nothing ſo plain, next to the Jewith religion, as ihe 
Mahometan is. I don't ſpeak of ceremonies, theſe 
being appendages which have nothing in cn on 
with the fundamental principles that conitit to 1 ct 
lef neceſſary to ſalvation : Beſides, all rt © +>, 5t 
we except that of the reformed Nazarenes, a e u 
overcharg'd with improper and vicious caitym:, 
which have been introduc'd into them by little aud 
lutle. A wiſe man looks upon them as thing roreign, 
that have nothing in common with articles that are 
eſſential, Suppoſe therefore, that, ſetting àſide the 
ceremonies of the Muttulmen, there was prop9;'d to 
a Pagan philoſopher, who has no idea of ſudaiſm or 
Nazareniim, a confeſſion of the Mahometan fai; 
I doubt not but, after ne had confider'd it, he woi.d. 
receive it with ſubmiſſion, and would lo K upon the 
man that ſhould explain the traths of it to him, as a 
great man, as a ſuperior genius, and even as a per- 
ſon enlighten'd by the Diety. That was the very caſe 
of the firſt adherents of Mahomet, who were almoſt 
all Pagans. The Jews and the Nazarenes, who join'd 
them, were extremely ignorant of their religion, and 
had no true notion of it. They were eaſily ſeduc'd 
by the diſcourſes of Mahomet. His ſoothing ſty le 
had the ſame effect upon them as the beauty of the 
hcit principles of his religion caus'd among the Pagans. 


[See theſe Extracts by-and-by.) I take them from the papers 
of a Spanith Mahometan, who was embaſſador from the king 
Morocco to the itates general of the United Provinces, 1610. 
This man was a native of Biſcay, and probably of the race of 
thoſe Moors, who, for a long time, poſſeſs'd a great part of the 
Spaniſh provinces, Having diſputed in Holland againſt princes 
Maurice, and don Emanuel, the fon of don Antonio, king of 
Portugal, he ſent them a Latin letter, after his return inte 
Africa, wherein he endeavours to give them the beſt account he 
could of his faith. La Croze's Hittorical Diſſertations on divers 


Subjects, tom. i. p. 47. 
One 
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One ought not therefore to be ſurpriz'd at the ſudden 
progreſs which has been made by Mahometaniſm, not 
to look upon the firſt men that receiv'd it as fools or 
debauchees. The wiſeſt of the Arabians embracy 
it for no other reaſon but becauſe they were perſuaded 
of the truth of it. | 

There is nothing ſo majeſtic as the Turks confeſſion 
of faith, This the moſt learned of the Nazarene 
are forc'd to own, and thou thyſelf ſhall be the judge 
of it, by this ſummary of the Mahometan creed, 
taken out of the writings of an Arabic author, and 
inſerted in the works of one of the firſt genius's of 
Europe*., © Whoever, ſays the Mahometan, en- 
Guires what is the law of Muſſulmen, let him know 
tnat the creed of their faith is contain'd in theſe 
words. I] believe in One only God. I believe 
in his angels, in all his writings, and in all the pro- 
pizxets whom he has ſent into the world, without ex- 
ting one, and making no difference between the 
j:vpacts and the embailadors of God. I believe 
zn the day of judgment; moreover, I believe that 
every thing which exiſts, whether it be pleaſing to 
us or not, was created by God. This is the ſummary 
of our faith.” - | 

Is it ſurprizing, dear Iſaac, that ſuch ſhining 
truths, from which there naturally flows ſo purea 
moral, made an impreſiion upon the minds of ſo 
many different — plung'd in Paganiſm? And 
as to the Nazarenes who embrac'd Mahometaniſm, 
'tis a miſtake to think that the Muſſulmen docton 
did not make objections to them, enough to puzzle 
any people who were not well inform'd of their 
religion. They have made uſe of the ſtrongeſt argu- 
ments of the philoſophers to authoriſe their ſenti. 
ments; and the Mahometan Divine, whom I have 
been quoting, employs the very ſame arguments, 
to eftabliſh Mahometaniſm, that ſerv'd as the foun- 
dation of all the Carteſian philoſophy, that is to ſay, 
the neceſſity of examining the truth of a thing by 


La Croze's Hiſtorical Diſſertations, &c. p. 51. 52. a 
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the aſſiſtance of natural reaſon, which cannot de- 
ceire us, becauſe tis the only means that God has gi- 
yen us, to diſtinguiſh truth from falſhood. © God 
Almighty, ſaid that Arabian, never required nor com- 
nanded that man ſhould believe what cannot be com- 
prehended, On the contrary, he has given to man 
n underſtanding fit to comprehend every thing that is 
poſſible, and every thing that neceſſarily exiſts, and to 
deny and not qualify'd to comprehend every thing 
that is impoſſible ®.” As ſoon as this. principle is 
ganted, dear Iſaac, a man muſt be very much pre- 
jpdiced, or very ſhort-fighted, if he does not per- 


ceive that conſequences might be drawn from it 


frongly in favour of Mahometaniſm, and that the 
Nazarenes and Jews who embraced it, might look 
upon it as the true religion, and*ſuffer themſelves to- 
be perverted to ſpecious errors. The fault, dear 
lac, of the divines of all religions, is the affecting 
too great a contempt of thoſe who adhere to opinions 
which they oppoſe. They are not content with ſay- 
ng that they are in an error, but they are for depri- 
ing them at any rate of common ſenſe. 
Farewell, dear Iſaac; and live content and happy. 


— 


e 


| deſcription of the military government in ſome 
parts of France.—Charatter of the French officers. 
A ſtory of a dog at Perrone that regularly ob- 
ſerv'd faſt- days, &c, | | 


AARON MoNnceca tolsaac Orvis, 
Brutſels, —— 
A S I paſs'd thro' Flanders, dear Ifaac, for Bruſ- 
ſels, I had time to examine the French military 
orces, At 20 leagues from Paris all the towns are 
ortify'd ; and from Perrone to Liſle, the capital of 
rench Flanders, every thing one ſees breathes war. 


La Croze, ut ſupra, p. 48. 
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A part of the forces of the kingdom is diſtributes or 
into theſe ſeveral places, where the ſoldiers obſerve ore 
military order and diſcipline, with as much ftrifnel po! 
as if they were juſt going to be attack'd by the ene- nil 
my. I have been told, that before the laſt war they WW uit 
did not ſeem ſo mindful of their duty; and that peace Ml fiis 
and tranquility made them loſe that ſeverity and ex. WM fo 
actneſs ſo neceſſary in the art of war: But they bare plo 
now actually reſumed the antient diſcipline which {ol: 
they had negleted, | in 
Ihe inhabitants of theſe military places are not fair 
near ſo happy as the other French are, being mere M tha 
faves to three or fur little tyrants, who pretending Wl of 
the welfare, ſervice and ſecurity of the town, put on Ml cor 
the airs of a ſovereign, and decide the tranquility, WM the 
and in a manner the fate, of all the burghers. The WM but 
governors, the king's lieutenants, and the majors, Ml the 
pretty much reſemble the modern ſovereign pontiffs. Wl der 
The former come poor into their poſt, and ſoon get wa 
riches; the latter, under the ſhelter of the Tiara, la- 
ſpeedily raiſe their friends and relations to the highet WM lity 
dignities. All this is done at the expence of the WM abſ 
poor people, who ſeem only born to be the victims of MM it ? 
whoever has the charge of protecting them. I lock exp 
upon the military governors, excepting, nevertheleſs} dor 
thoſe of them that have probity enough to reſpect hu- the 
manity, like fo many wolves {et to guard a flock of of 
ſheep; they would be reckoned very moderate among int 
the wolves, their comrades, if the blood of one ene clo: 
in a day was iu{kcient to ſatisfy their voracious appetite. ' 
„What! they would ſay, not ſtrangle all the flock pro 
Surely, that's a proof of infinite moderation.” TIM day 
the ſame thing with the commandants in the fortity'vM bur 
Aowns, who are decmed very moderate when they are han 
for plundering only by little and little, and as it wer the 
giving time ro breathe. I fancy that tis for the ukM ſery 
of theſe military officers that a very bad book is com ·¶ cou 
poſed, LArt de plumer la poule fans la faire crien, go 
I. e. The Art of ficecing without raiſing a clamour. any 
There are twenty diftcrent ways by which the gever- mui 
nors empty the citizens purle, without the panel the 
| 0 
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of their complaining : For example, they make an 
oder that the townimen ſhall keep guard at certain 
poſts, make patrols, mount the guard, which are all 
military exerciſes -that may be bought off for a cer- 
tain ſum of money, while the governor, in tender 
fiendſhip to the inhabitants, is willing to excuſe them 
from theſe jobbs, and only takes their money to em- 
ploy it in procuring ſome little conyeniency for the 
ſoldiers of the gariſon, whom he orders to do _ 
in the burgher's room. Can there be any thing fo 
fair and juſt? The place muſt be guarded. All 
that he does is only for the Public Service, a couple 
of magic terms that have virtue enough to fill the 
WH commanders purſes. The Jeſuits do nothing but for 
ue greater Glory of God, and the officers nothing 
but for the Public Service. Theſe are words which 
bey never forget; they are included in the very or- 
ders that they give; and whatever they do, 'tis al- 
ways with this clauſe. Perhaps thou wilt aſk, dear 
lac, how tis poſſible for them to reconcile the uti- 
il of the king's ſervice, with certain things that are 
WM abſolutely indifferent, and ſometimes even contrary to 
i it? 1 muſt teil thee, that they are never at a lofs for 
«WI expedients, But when all is ſaid and done, they 
WW con't ſtand ſo much upon ceremony; and provided 
they compaſs their own end; 'tis not the buſineſs 
of private people to judge whether the governor was 
WW in the wrong to make the ſervice of his ſovereign a 
e cloak for his avarice, or any other fault. 
. The commanding officers take a certain toll for all 
proviſions that come into the towns upon market 
u day:. This being what they have no right to, the 
v8 burghers exclaim ſadly againſt an impoſition that en- 
eh hances the price of the very neceſſaries of life; but 
re the governors let them grumble : Tis for the king's 
de ſervice that his officers ſhould be well fed, how elle 
. could they bear the fatigues of war? They therefore 
Lo on in their old way, and are not at all affected with 
any of thoſe impotent clamours, which are vain mur- 
„ murings without effect. Not but the court checks 
de oppreſſions of the commanders, if they bear of 
them, 
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them, and ſome of them have therefore been ſeverely / | 
- puniſhed But when there's a neceſſity of declaring WM fit 
openly againſt them, all the burghers act the ſame ne 
part as the rats did in their council againſt the famous mi 
cat which was the deſtroyer of their race. They all ſon 
cry out, but none of them cares to tie on the little a2 r 
bell, to take off the maſk, and complain firſt, If Win 
the court is informed of the conduct of certain ga- Wl rea 
vernors, tis a meer chance ; for the inhabitants are ſen 
inured to theſe military oppreſſions. b n 
If a man would live free and happy in France he WW oc 
muſt continue in the provinces that are ſubject to the per 
governors- general, who are perſons of quality that 1 
ſcorn ſuch baſeneſs. TMP never live in their govern- Wl Fre: 
ments, having great employments which keep them WM the: 
always at court. The people are governed by ma- thci 
giſtiates, the judges and the conſuls, whom they ue 
chuſe themſelves, and who are reſponſible for their are 
conduct to the parliaments, to whoſe juriſdiction Wl caul 
they belong. Theſe ſovereign companies, who are Vit! 
the abſolute diſpenſers of diſtributive juſtice in the WE ful | 
kingdom, diligently obſerve the behaviour and actions Wl rally 
of the ſubaltern magiſtrates, mod 
The governors of the frontier places are not the I ting 


only perſons who make the weight of their dominion ¶ pack 
felt; for in France, the military gentry in general WM what 
act deſpotically. The loweſt officers carry an air of ¶ non 

ride and haughtineſs to the burghers, which to me fem, 
—.— intolerable. One would ſwear that the former Thu: 
were the ſovereigns, and the latter only wretched Wan of 
ſlaves. They ought however not to be ſo haughty: ¶ dant 
For among thoſe whom they deſpiſe, there are ſome place 
men infinitely more to be valued than many others to name 
whom they grant their friendſhip, and who have no Wranit 
merit to boaſt but hunting, ſwearing, and ſtriking a T. 
country clown. Thus do the French characteriſe the Wagain 

entlemen who live always at their country ſeats, and I land, 
whom the military people value much more than the [ wil 
burghers, becauſe their ſtate of idleneſs gives them 
a grand air, as being the moſt eſſential part of a no- Whric 


bleman, 


The 
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The French officer in general is amiable ; he is po- 
ſite, civil, obliging to foreigners, as all his country- 
men are; but he is infinitely ſtupid, always ready to 
min the reputation of a woman, fond of his own per- 
ſon, extravagantly admires new faſhions, a debauchee, 
z man that loves good chear without drunkenneſs, 
ignorant ſometimes to ſuch a degree that he can ſcarce 
read ; but then he repairs that defect by good natural 
ſenſe, and an eaſy temper : For the two firſt hours he 
more engaging than any other Frenchman ; but if 
one ſays too long with him, he is much more im- 
pertinent. 

However, dear Iſaac, thou muſt not judge of all 
French officers by this character; there are ſome of 
them that have none of thoſe failings ſo common to 
their comrades, and that are as thoroughly verſed in 
the moſt abſtracted ſciences as the moſt eminent Na- 
zarene doctors. They are the more to be valued be- 


cauſe they have all the knowledge of the learned, 


without their pride and vanity. An officer is as care- 
ful to conceal his learning, as a philoſopher is gene- 
rally fond to make his known; tho' perhaps, this 
modeſty may be partly owing to policy; for the ſet- 
ling up to be a dogmatiſt is not the way to pleaſe a 
pack of young blockheads, who had rather be told 
hat balls and feaſts there are to be, during the next 
month, than know which is the moſt probable ſy- 
ſtem, that of Copernicus, or that of Ptolemy. 
Thus, by not making a vain parade of his learning, 
an officer avoids the ridicule of being deemed a pe- 
dant ; tho' perhaps, if he were in the learned man's 
place, he would do the ſame thing as he, and put his 
name at the head of ſome tract againſt pride and 
ranity, 
To ſee a certain philoſopher greedy of praiſe write 
againſt vanity, is like a drunkard, with a glaſs in his 
land, preaching up temperance. As to temperance, 
will tell thee a ſtory was told me, when I was at 
Perrone, of a dog, that may ſerve as an inſtance of 
lobriety. This animal obſerved faſt days, eat no fleſh 
upon Fridays and Saturdays, and would ſtarve rather 
than 
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other virtues beſides; he was conſtant at the mating 


out mercy, and taught him the reſpect which he ought 


to revive the opinion of the Metempſychoſis. For 
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than lick a bone upon thoſe days. He had man 


and veſpers, and made a thouſand little curvets tg 
expreſs his devotion. He rang'd-- about the churche 
all day long, and when any dog was ſo indecent as tg 
lift up his leg to piſs againſt the walls, he bit him with. 


to have for thoſe ſacred piles. 
"Tis my opinion that a ſtory ſo well atteſted may 
be a foundation for ſome monks, one day or other, 


tis impoſlible to imagine an animal to be capable af fut 
ſuch knowledge, if his ſoul did not bring it along WM hud 
with it. Conſequently the ſouls of brutes muſt needs {Wlinfo 
have innate ideas; which I think very difficult to be ¶ uit. 
prov'd ; but admitting a Metempſychoſis, this opi. I 
nion will become much more probable ;_ nor is it Wraſ 
difficult to reconcile this ſyſtem with the Nazarene Wl Jet 
faith. The friars have nothing more to do than o H w 
place Purgatory in the bodies of animals, and then Mie i 


the Metempſychoſis will be no ſuch extraordinary ¶ ton 


matter. They wouid loſe nothing of their revenue Mc 


by this new ſyſtem ; for ſure I am, that there is not ¶ ſcrip 


a Nazarene, who, for fear of becoming a poſt horſe Wet t 


for five or ſix years, would not give conſiderable alm Huter 

to be deliver'd out of ſuch a Purgatory. The miſho- Wt t 

naries of China, and the Indies, make many converts, WM F. 

by means of the Metempſychoſis. All who are told 

by the Bonzes that they are to paſs into the bodies 

of certain animals, which they think either unclean, 

or appointed for painful drugery, apply to the black- 

gowns, who excuſe them from the Metempſy- 

choſis. | 
Perhaps, dear Iſaac, thou wilt think I am but in 


Jeſt; when I tell thee the ſtory of this devout cur; 


but I have been aſſur'd the fact is true, and tis my 
opinion, that many of the Nazarenes incline to the 


_. doctrine of the tranſmigration of ſouls. 'Their doc- 


tors, even the moſt eminent of them, report ſeveral 
ſtories that very inuch favour this ſentiment, tho 


perhaps they wait till the people are better _—_ 


} 
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ty receive it, before they make it public. I have 
read in a certain book, written by a Nazarene doc- 
tor, that an ewe of one- Francis went to the choir, 
1nd when ſhe- heard the monks ſing, devoutly kneel'd 
don and kiſs'd the ground in token of reve- 
rence “. 

It no more, ſurprizes me to ſee a ſheep do this, than 
z dog ſhould leap over a ſtick for the emperor and 
the king of France, lie upon its back, or its belly, 
for the grand fignior, and the fophi of Perſia. A 
ſheep is teachable as well as a dog, but I can't bear 
o ſee recourſe had to ſuch puerilities, or rather 
fauds, for authorizing a religion. It makes me 
ſhudder when I ſee perſons whoſe buſineſs it is to 
inform the people's underſtandings, abuſe their mi- 
titry by propagating ſuch chimera's 

cannot conclude this epiſtle better than with a 
paſage out of the Nazarene doctor, call'd Acoſta, 
z Jeſuit by which the Jews our brethren may benefit, 
5 well as all the Nazarenes. All miracles, faid he, 
ne in vain and inſignificant, if they have not the ſanc- 
tion of the ſcriptures, that is to ſay, if they have 
not a doctrine conformable to the ſcriptures ; for the 
ſcriptures are of themſelves a very ſtrong argument 
of the truth. How happy would the Jews and Na- 
zarenes be, if the rabbies and monks were convinc'd 
of this truth ! 

Farewell, dear Iſaac; and live content and happy, 
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happen to be in company with, 1 tell a hundred lyes 
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LETTER XC 


A converſation between Aaron Monceca and an oh 
cer at Liſle ; which gives a juſt of idea of the French 


officers, n 
AARON MoxcECA to Isaac Onts, o 

: | Bruſſels, th 

1 N my laſt letter, dear Iſaac, I had not room to ac. it 
quaint thee of a converſation that I had at Liſe it 
with an officer for whom the chevalier de Maiſu, cc 
ave me a letter when I left Paris. He receiv'd ne nc 
in the politeſt, and at the ſame time in the gravetM N 
manner that could be. I was ſurpriz'd at ſuch ail ft 
reception; for it ſeem'd to be a behaviour the very th 
reverſe of the temper of a Frenchman, and a mil. cx 
W. 


tary Frenchman too, who is generally gay, merm, 
and even frolicſome. The chevalier de Maiſin had thi 
appriz'd me that this officer had a taſte for the ſcien-W an: 
ces, Which made me the more impatient to be acquain-W for 
ted with him. After ſome general converſation, ve 10: 
came to talk of people I had known at Paris, among on. 
whom I nam'd ſeveral perſons of learning. He di- nu 
cover'd a great deal of ſenſe and ſkill, in the judg-W pi 
ment which he form'd of their works. * You rea- 3 Þ: 
ſon, fir, ſaid I to him, ſo juſtly, that 'tis eaſy to per- cha 
ceive you don't employ all your time in your military tha 
occupation.“ I own to you, ſaid he, that I ſpend mai 


' ſome part of the day in cultivating the ſciences. I ſom 


wiſh I could devote myſelf wholly to ſtudy, but I ami can 
hinder'd by the calling which I have embrac'd. I an 
not at liberty to make intire uſe of my reaſon but at tell 
certain hours. I am oblig'd to be a man but one halt pen 
of my life; for as to the other half, Iain an amph von 
bious ſort of animal, with too much ſenſe to be rank 
in the number of beaſts, and too little to keep com- Off 

any with ſuch as are really men. My occupations upon 
in this ſtate of life are theſe: Lo all the women 1 tier 


that are generally abſurd and ridiculous, to which they . 
give e 
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give the term of gallantry. I whiſper one lady in 
the ear but what I ſay is of no ſignification; ſhe 
laughs out heartily, and ſo do I; tho” if any one 


| hould aſk what made us ſo merry, we ſhould be very 


much puzzled to tell. The beſt anſwer we could 
make would be, that 'tis the faſhion to laugh 
after a whiſper, or elſe it would not to be ſuppos'd 
that any thing had been ſaid that was witty, I 
afrerwards take another lady by the hand, and praiſe 
it for its beauty and whiteneſs, without ſo much as 
conſidering whether the hand I praiſe ſo much be 
not ugly enough to expoſe what I ſay to ridicule, 
When I am got upon this key of praiſe, like an in- 
frument, I muſt harp upon the ſame ſtring. They 
that are not real beauties are to blame for it. I muſt 
expet to paſs for a clown, to be in the company 
with a woman and not ſay civil things to her. I 
therefore tell her what I give out regularly every day, 
and if it does not ſuit her, tis ſo much the worſe 
for her. TI will not be at the pains to run a freſh 
round of gallantry for every woman. A fop is in 
one ſenſe like a preacher : The latter has a certain 
number of ſermons, and the former a number of 
phraſes, which ſerve them as long as they live. As 
a panegyric upon St. Clara ſerves for St. Roſe, only 
changing the name, juſt ſo the fine compliments 
that are made to the counteſs will do as well for the 
marchioneſs, If the one is ugly, and the other hand- 
ſome, that's not the fault of the fop. A tradefnan 
can only put off what he has in his ſhop. 

« Upon this head, continued the officer, I muſt 
tell you a very pleaſant adventure of mine, that hap- 
pen d ſome time ſince. I was in company with a 
woman; but being quite abſent from myſelf, I ſcarce 
conſider'd whom I was talking to, when as ſhe pull'd 
off one of her gloves, I happen'd to caſt my eye 
upon her naked hand: O what a beautiful hand is 
there? I cry'd, without conſidering what 1 ſaid. You, 
jeer me, ſaid the lady with a ſmile which denoted 
that ſhe was very - well pleas'd with my flattery, tho' 
ſhe had really a very ordinary hand. I don't know, 
continued ſhe, where there is one ſo dilagreeable : 
Vol. II 4 You 
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| You are miſtaken, Madam, ſaid I, being ſtill heeq. 
Teſs of what I faid ; I know who have much work. 
I defy you, ſaid ſhe, to ſhew me ſuch, That very 
moment, whether it was by chance, or whether the 
d—1 was in it, I took hold of the lady's other 
hand, and faid, here's one madam, which is at leaf 
as ugly as the other. I then came to myſelf, and 
endeavour'd to make amends for the filly things that 
IT had faid ; but *"twas impoſſible. The fair one with 
thoſe ugly hands has ever fince imputed to malice, 
what the ought only to have aſcrib'd to my diſtrac- 
tion. I doubt not but ſuch ridiculous adventures 
happen every day to ſeveral perſons ; for tis impoſ- 
ſible but a man that often talks half the day without 
conſidering what he ſays, muſt fall into miſtakes that 
expoſe him to ridicule, | 

„ The converſation, continued the officer, which 
T have with ſeveral of my comrades, is of no more 
uſe to form the mind than that ſort of which I have 
been ſpeaking, It runs upon the gallant adventures 
of the garriſon, upon new faſhions, upon parties 
of debauchery the night before, &c. you ſee that the 
time which I ſpend in hearing or talking of {ſuch 
inſipid ſubjects, is time that I ought to look upon as 
intirely thrown away. I reap no benefit from it. 
And when I am come to myſelf, and reflect upon my 
manner of life, I really think, as I told you before, 
that | am only a man ſome moments of the day; 
and then it is, when being all alone in my chamber, 
I endeavour to poliſh my mind by the reading ot 
ſome good books, and ſecretly lament the 'fenlelels 
pleaſures that I am oblig'd to go abroad for.” 

| was ſurpriz'd dear Iſaac to hear a young man talk 
ſo ſenſibly. © "Twere to be wiſh'd, ſaid I, tha 
there were many more young men in the ſervice that 
ra!k'd as much to the 22 as you do. If that wen 
the caſe, we ſhould ſoon ſee among the French wh 
was formerly ſcen in Rome and Athens. The ar 
litary empioy ment would be no longer reckon d i 
compatible with the ſciences, which would be ſo 
far from being contemn'd by the ſoldiery, that in 
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would extend their ſway over them as well as over 
the other orders of the kingdom.” © The ſciences, 

ly'd the officer, are not held in contempt by my 
comrades. I plainly ſee that you are not yet perfectly 
acquainted with the genius of the French nation, 
Wit is the point and mark which all the French aim 
at, In what condition ſoever they are, they ſtrive 
to be diſtinguiſh'd for their genius. The officer has 
this emulation as well as the clergyman and the ma- 
gitrate: and as he does not think it becomes a man 
of ſenſe to deſpiſe the ſciences, he commends them, 
and this too, tho' he knows nothing of them; in 
which he is like to many other people. Provided 
that he does put perſuade his comrades that he loves 
reading, he is ſatisfy'd. He has a good ſhew of 
books in his chamber, but reads them no more than 
a court abbe does his breviary. Wit is ſo much ido- 
liz d in France, that if Fontenelle or Voltaire had 
but given their minds to learn to dance upon a 
rope, they would ſoon have had the pleaſure of ſeeing 
4 or oo rope-dancers in all the great towns. A 
friend of mine, who knows not whether Deſcartes. 
wrote in Hebrew or French, ſays regularly three times 
a day, that this philoſopher has made it very plain 
that the ſun is fix'd, and the earth turns round it. 
He has heard ſomething of the Carteiian ſyſtem talk'd 
of, and it runs ſo much in his head, that wherever 
he goes almoſt, he communicates it, and it is one of 
the fine topics with which he entertains five or fix 
ladies every day. Another of my companions has 
po by heart half a ſcore verſes of Racine, eight of 
orneille, a couple of phraſes of la Bruiere, one of 
Montaigne, and half a verſe of Virgil; and with 
this furniture he thinks himſelf the moit learned man 
in France. Not a day paſſes but he diſplays theſe 
_ of his learning, and lugs them into the con- 
verſation whether right or wrong. Tho' he were 
to quote Racine's verſes concerning the ſcriptures, 
and the paſſage of la Bruiere, with regard to the 
great mogul's ſlippers, he muſt needs make a ſhew of 


lis learning. You ſee, therefore, that men of his 


2 2 character 


— 
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character cannot be charg'd with a contempt for the 
ſciences, and you are miftaken in the French, F 
officer, to think that he is proud of being igno- 
rant. | 3 SES 

But, continued the Chevalier de Maiſin's Friend, 
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you will be ſtill more miſtaken if you: imagine that 7 
all the military gentry of France are ambitious only A 
of the appearance of being learned: For there are 

many that are fo in reality, eſpecially among the 7 
engineers, who are oblig'd by their buſineſs to ſtudy | 
the mathematics; but they are forc'd to reconcile Ml : 
their talents to the military Rate , of life: For, after 4 
having work'd, reaſon'd, and even philoſophizd 5 
in private, they muſt whiſper, ſing and play the fool WW. 
in public, and .muft diicarge their employments, fo 


and thoſe duties that are eftential to a bean, What be 
rely ctance ſoever they have to ſubmit to this, they N 
weuld be reckon'd dul, ſtupid numbſkulls, and in- 
capable of making a genteel appearance, if they 
ſhould offer to exempt themſelves from it. Conle- bi 


* 


quently ſuch officers, Sir, as you often ſee with their 
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hands in their fakes, ſhrugging up their ſhoulders, Ig: 
hanging down their heads, and making an appearance WW, 


which ſcems odd to you that area ſtranger, woud Meg 

0 
talk as frankly to you as I do, if you went to ce 
them at their own habitations; and would confeſs 


to you, as well as I, that they very often lament 4 
their Bard fate, to be the victims of a ridiculous cu. ue 
tom that enflaves them to faſhions which were ouly WW. 
introduc'd by people who having not merit enough aut 


to recommend them by their actions and converſation, MW - 
invented geſtures, contorſions, piim airs, and a fan- 
taftic deportment, to which they annex'd great glory, 
And indeed fortune has favour'd their views : "Thoſe 
cuſtoms have pMvail'd ; all the French nation has 
adopted them, And particularly the officers : There. 
ſore in ſpite of one's teeth they muſt be ſubmitted 
to. All the comfort we have 1s to condemn them 
in the company of men of ſenſe. Be not therefore 
ſurpriz'd, fir, if J have receiv'd you in a more ſerious 
manner than you expected. From the chevalier de 


5 Maiſin 
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Maiſin's letter, I conceiv'd too good an opinion of 
you to entertain you after the French mode.” 

The ſenſible diſcourſe of this officer, dear Iſaac, 
ade me reflect ſeriouſly upon the character of the 
French nation. There's good ſenſe in the ſeveral 
fates, but in all thoſe ſtates it ſeems that they dare 
not follow the rules of reaſon upon certain occaſions, 
The empire of mode deſtroys that of wiſdom. The 
magiſtrates and the clergy are under the ſame difficul- 
ties as the gentlemen of the army. A young coun- 
{lor of parliament affects to be as gay as poflible 
in his dreſs. He fancies that black is not ſo engaging 
z3 the other colours. He is ſhy of talking law be- 
fore company, ſor fear that he ſhould be call'd a 
Pedant, and what is worle, Robin, a name more 
dreaded by the gentlemen. of the long robe, than 
taxes and ee are by the common people. Is 
it not ridiculous that a man ſhould be aſham'd of 
his profeſſion, eſpecially when 'tis ſo honourable an 
one as that of diſpenſing juſticz to mankind, and 
that he ſhould be afraid to ſhew that he is worthy of 
the rank which he holds in life, and that he is mafter 
of his buſineſs? Can one ſufficiently admire, that 
rather than have the ſatisfaction of receiving the 


, praiſe ſuitable to his profeflion, he ſhould chuſe to 
n de thought deftitute of every thing that ſavours of 
„ Nae robe; that is to ſay of every thing that he ought 
h | have, and of what is the eſſential part of his 
uty ? 
” The clergy are no wiſer than the magiſtrates. 
| The prelates and court abbes would think themſelves 
1 a contemptible body if they did not ſpend the in- 
eme of their benefices in equipages, furniture and 
5 plate. They would be the firſt to laugh any one 
. {corn that ſhould offer to act in a different mannes: 
nge is an boneſt man, they would fay, he preaches 


well, but he keeps a very poor houſe.” A clergy- 
man who ſpent his whole time at court, in giving 
de Nod advice, and preaching edifying ſermons, would 
Gn ita very dull part, compar'd with a pontiff, who 
pends 100,009 crowns a year, 4 uey don't trouble 
23 the. n- 
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© themſelves whether he be ignorant, prodigal or vo. 
luptuous, provided he keep an excellent _—_ When 
people go to the houſe of a rich abbot, they ſeldom 
enquire into the ſtate of his library, but very often 
into the ſtock in his cellar ; and many of them would 
bluſn to be reckon'd divines. Fhey affect to be 
witty, and would be raving mad to have it thought 
that they are not qualify'd to judge of a tragedy, 
or a romance; nor would they have it imagin'd chat 
they trouble themſelves with the peruſal of books 
of their own' order, for fear it ſhould deprive them 
of their reputation for wit and good-nature, They 
fancy that a man who applies himſelf to certain ſcien- 
ces is incapable of the delicacy requir'd by others, 
If they made uſe of their reaſon, and were not al- 
together ſuch ſlaves to prejudices and modes, they WM v 
would ſoon perceive that all the ſciences are link'd IM th 
to one another +, and that tis impoſſible to be per. I tal 
fe& in any one of them, without acquiring juſt no- 


tions at the ſame time of the others. tu 
Farewell, dear Iſaac; and live content and happy. tu: 
Ex 

N ki =_ 5 
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Character of the people of Bruſſels ; of their nobi. WM th: 
lity and Clergy ; of the Capuchin Friars ; and oi der 
St. Francis the founder of their firſt monaſteries. ua. 
Some miracles pretended to be wrought by St. Mt 
Francis.— A ſtory of an image in the church a4 


Ghent, | % ul 
Aaron Monceca to Isaac Ons 4 
ns 


| 0 Bruſſels— one 
H E manners of the Flemings and Brabandenſſ tna. 
are very much like thoſe of their neighboug vhe 
the French, but their genius's are quite contrary... 


+ Etenim omnes artes, quæ ad humanitatem pertinent, 
babent quoddam commune vinculum, et quaſi cognations 
quadam inter ſe continentur. Cicer. Orat. pro Archia Poets, 
in exurd. 
| = The 
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The people of Bruſſels, and in g-neral of all Brabant, 


ue frank, good-natured, and tolerably civil; but 
they are exceſſively ſimple, ſo that their ſimplicity 
borders a little upon ſtupidity, One would ſwear 
that the men are infected by the foggy air of the 
country ; and that the climate has an influence upon 
the mind as well as the body. 

The nobility are chimerically vain of their quality, 
toa degree of folly. A poet is not ſo much pre- 
delete in ſavour of his works, as a Bruſſels gentleman 
b in favour of his nobility, There are more Excel- 
ene ies in this city than in all the world beſides; for 
unleſs Excellencies be tack'd to a man's name here, 
he is neither great, valuable, nor reſpected: And it 
muſt be confeſs'd that titles are in no part of the 
world ſo cheap as in the Auſtrian Netherlands, where 
they are become ſo common, that they have lately 
taken it into their heads to ſet all the different ſtates, 
a5 it were, upon a level. The gentlemen, ſo infa- 
tuated with their nobility, have obtained leave to 
turn merchants, for the better maintenance of their 
Excellencies, who would run the riſque of being 


lege of ruining themſelves, and of acquiring all the 
titles neceſſary for that end ®. There's no doubt but 
they improve the opportunities given them to ſquan- 
der their eſtates, and then they may begin again to 
trade, till they are able to purchaſe more new titles 
to join to the former. 

Tis not the bare title of count, baron, marquis, 
duke, &c, that give merit to a nobleman of Bruſſels. 
The antiquity of his family has alſo a great ſhare in 
engaging a reſpect to it. If nobility has exiſted in 
one family a hundred years longer than in another, 
that's enough to make people exceſſively reſpected, 
who u ould otherwiſe be much deſpiſed. In a convent, 
near the city of Louvain, there's a genealogical tree 
of the family of Croy, by which it is clearly proved, 
from father to fon, that the head of this family, who 


The placarts upon this head were lately publiſhed. 
| Was 


ſarved ; and the merchants have received the privi- 
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was living thirty or thirty-five years ago, was deſcen. 
ded in a dired line No 1 as hugely lead 
to find that the Bruſſels nobility were ſo modeſt as not 
to adopt the opinion of the Pre-Adamites; and that 
they rather choſe to content themſelves with being 
deſcended from Adam, than to admit an opinion con. 
trary to the book of Geneſis. 
As the nobility of Brabant is very antient, their ac. 
compliſhments and their talents are, on the other 
hand, very mean. 'They are a little more ignorant 
than the Spaniards, and a little more ſuperſtitious than 
the Portugueſe; and ignorance is ſo much the por. 
tion 'of the Brabanders in genera), that the common 
people diſpute this point with the burghers, the burg. 
hers with the nobility, and the nobility with the 
dergy. If we except Juſtus, Lipſius, Albertus Mi. 
reus, and a few others, I don't believe there ever was 
an author either in Flanders or Brabant worthy the Wn 
eſteem of the learned. This country has produced WW: 
indeed ſome ſorry Latin poets, and ſome divines of 
the claſs of Eſcobar and Tambourin ; but I ſhould 
as ſoon look for ſnow in the deſarts of Barca, as for 
good poets, great orators, and able philoſophers, in Wu 
landers, and in Brabant. The very Jeſuits in thee 
provinces (which is a thing ſurpriſing and incredible) 
have a mean genius, and their politics ſavour of the 
thickneſs of their air. They are as ambitious indeed 
as they are elſewhere, but they don't fo well know 
how to conceal it. They endeavoured for forty 
years to have great bells at Bruſſels, like thoſe i ( 
the pariſh churches; but it being a thing commonly WW 7: 
raCtis'd, they could not obtain leave to have them: 
efpairing of ſucceſs, they apply'd to their brethren 
at Paris, to conſult them in an affair of ſuch impor: 
tance, which could not but ſtir up the rage and jea-· ig 
louſy of the curates, and the other monks. 
Jeſuits of Paris, provoked to find their brethren (0 
ſhallow, did not vouchſafe to return them an anſwer 
thetnfelves, but gave the matter in charge to a meg 
lay-brother, leaving it to him to direct their thick: 


ſcull'd brethren at Bruſſels, to ſuch expedient .. - 
| 10% 
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fould think moſt proper. This lay-brother was 
roud of the honour, and had a mind to ſhew them 
hit he had more wit than all the Ignatians at Bruſ- 
{ls put together. He wrote a letter therefore to 
tem in the ſtyle of the Lacedemonian Epiſtles, which 
only contained theſe words: Let a ſolemn cate- 
chüng be your pretence, my fathers, for which great 
tells are neceſſary to be heard all over Bruſſels.” The 
euits of this city luckily ,underſtood what the lay- 
hother meant; they catechis'd twice a week, and 
it length obtained their deſire. 

Tho' they have a fine church here, yet that of the 
(apuchin friars exceeds it. This is a very naſty, ig- 
porant fraternity, the excrement of the monks, and 
the moſt unprofitable to the ſtate. They only live 
won charity, have no public ſchool, pretend to great 
humility, go half naked, wear a long beard, with a, 
cord about their middle, and nothing looks ſo naſty 
ad lovenly as their habit. Yet the common people 
bye as much veneration for them as the Turks have 
ſr their derviſes. But notwithitanding they appear 
d humble and devout, there are few friars ſo wicked. 
for Ws thoſe of this order, and in all countries they are 
in {Wuch alike. In Spain they were at the head of the 
eſe Nebels in Catalonia, and were ſeen upon the ramparts 
ble) If Barcelona, in the middle of the ſoldiers, excit- 
the {W's them to burn and flay. During the plague in 
eed Provence, while that country 5 for its crimes, 
now oſe hypocritical wretches had thoughts of repeop- 
orty Ning the towns, and of repairing the damage occaſion- 
| | by the peſtilence ; for two of them went ſo far as 
raviſh a young woman, that was their fellow-ſer- 


Talk E mt +. To > >. oo 


only 


em: {Want at the infirmaries, for which they were appre- 
hren ended; but they found means to get off; and by 
por. I arret of parliament they were both hang'd up in 
1 


' The founder of the firſt monaſteries of theſe lazy 
Idbers, was one Francis, a very crafty man, who 


The 


n 6 


auer ed the ſecret of giving an air of ſanctity to the moſt 
mere travagant deeds. His diſciples have writ the prin- 
nick pal actions of his life, of which there is not one, 
as be how 
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how ridiculous ſoever, but they have extoll'd it g 
the ſky. One day, ſay ney , a graſhopper came 
and gave notice of fine weather N by its 
ſinging. Ftancis called the animal to him, and put. 
ting it on his finger, Come, ſiſter graſhopper, ſay 
he, and ſing the praiſes of .the Deity.” The graf. 
hopper obey'd, and when it had made an end of 
ſinging, Francis thank'd it very politely, and ſung 
himſelf in his turn: | 


Votre ſoin n'eſt plus neceſſaire: 
Vous pouvez deſormais partir en liberte : 


i. e. You need do no more, and now you m 
freely go. 


Thou wilt no doubt laugh, dear Iſaac, at ſuch in- 
rtinences, and will be at a loſs to determine which 
is the greater fool, he that writes, or he that believe 
them. The following is another diverting tory, 
which I met with in the life of this Francis: He ws 
in Lombardy, and not being very well, he eat a d. 
for his ſapper, one Friday, which was ſere 
years old, only he gave a leg of it to a poor man that 
came to his door for charity, who being reſolved t 
put a trick upon him, kept the leg till next : 
when the ſaint preach'd : Then he. ſnewed it to tl 
people, and ſaid to them: See what fleſh the fri 
eats, whom you worſhip as a ſaint; for he gave iti 
me laſt night with his own hand,” But the limb q 
the capon appeared to every one to be fiſh, ſo th 
they all thought him diſordered in his fenſes ; 20 
when he perceiv'd this,] he was aſhamed, and aki 
pardon +. | 
Thou perceiveſt, dear Ifaac, that this Francis 
the art of bewitching the eyes of the people. I an 
ſay that his children have loſt nothing of their fathe 


The Legend of St. Francis. 


+ The Life of St. Francis. 
| tale 
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ulents, and that they can make them believe a pack 
of raſcals to be very religious fellows. 

Tho' there is no inquiſition at Bruſſels, yet | 
would run a very great riſque if they talked freely 
upon ſuch matters, the Brabanders being the mot 
ſuperſtitious of all people living. Some ages ago, cer- 
tain brethren of ours were burnt, who were accuſed 
rery wrongfully of having abuſed the miſteries of 
the Nazarene religion; and thoſe unfortunate wretch- 
es were executed upon the higheſt tower of the city 
walls. Its inhabitants add the death of our brethren 
to the number of their miracles ; for they ſay, that 
the fire in which they were burnt was ſeen fifteen 
leagues round, and that two infernal figures were ſeen 
in it, which vaniſhed as ſoon as the Iſraelites were 
ntirely conſumd. They make ballads upon this 
pretended adventure, to feed the ſuperſtition of their 
populace; and, upon a certain day, I ſaw one of 
ther ©. wan ſtrolling about, and finging one of 
this kind: | 


Accourez tous, pour voir, peuple fidele, 

Ce vilain Juif appelle Jonathan, 

Lequel, pouſſe d'abominable zele, 
Allan e tres ſaint Sacrement. 


i.e. Come away, all believers, and ſee this villain 
if a Jew. called Jonathan, who, excited by an abo- 
unable zeal, ſtabb'd the moſt holy Sacrament. 


Jacob Brito has given me an account of ſeveral fa- 
les which are told by the Italians; but in Flanders 
d Rrabant there are as many falſe miracles, and re- 
eious chimeras, as in Italy. In a church at Ghent“ 
hey ſhew an image that had a very long converſa- 
on with a female votary, who being afflicted in 
Wind, becauſe her companions were gone abroad for 

heir diverſion, and had not taken her along with them, 
ied for mere vexation, to ſee herſelf Io lighted ;. 


» The Beguines, 
upon 
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upon which, ſaid the image to her,“ What is th 
matter, my dear child? Alas! Madam, replyd tj, 
votary, (for *twas a female figure that talk d to he; 
I know not what I have done to my companions, hy 
they light me, and have refus'd to take me abro; 
with them. Don't vex thyſelf, (reply'd the figur 
To-morrow, Child, thou ſhalt be merry with me 
thou ſhalt have a wedding of thy own, that will 1; 
for ever,” She ſaid no more of the matter, and di 
not tell her who was the illuſtrious bridegroom th; 
was deſigned for her. But next day the votary dy' 
and the image remained with its mouth open, th; 
there might be no doubt of the reality of this min 
cle. The people of Ghent have an extraordinar 
veneration for this figure, ſo that they would 10 
change it for the Farneſe Hercules, and the Venus 0 
Medicis. They are very much aſtoniſh'd when thy 
tell this ſtory to any ſtrangers, and find them loth t 
believe it. What! ſay they, don't you believe th 
this ſaint ſpoke ? Yet there is nothing ſo certain; fl 
every body in the town affirms it, and tis entered in tif 
regiſters of the chureh.” It would be in vain to attem 
to diſpute the reality of theſe miracles. . Tis pn 
dent to keep a filence, which is neceſſary for allt 
1 vellers, and particularly for ſuch as happen to ben. 
* a religion different from that of the country in wig 
= they are. Tis even dangerous in many of the N. 
zarene countries for people to explain theniſelves th 
freely. It may be done indeed in France withot 
running any riſque ; for, provided a reſpect be pu 
to the Deir , and to the _ of the prince, li 
notice is taken of other diſcourſe ; but in the Neth 
lands the monks have almoſt as much credit as in [tal 
and they are altogether as rich. I have been tv 
that of 35000 acres of land which the province 

Brabant conſiſts of, there are no leſs than 29000 ti 
are the property of the eccleſiaſtical convents. 

If the prieſts don't purchaſe titles in this count 
tis their own fault; for they are rich (enough | 
procure themſelves as much Excellency as , 

| pl 
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leaſe. You ſhall ſee a prior or ſuperior of a con- 
yent of Benedictins, Bernardins, &c. that has many 
more ducats than many Bruſſels gentlemen have 
pence. They that are rich ſend their children to 
ſpend Tome time at Paris, where they are com- 
pletely ruin'd, and exchange what is valuable of their 
own country for what is vile in France. They af. 
fect to ape the manners of the- ſops, and their forms 
of ſpeech. But they make ſuch a ridiculous figure, 
that thoſe frolicſoſome and light airs look as awkward. 
ly upon them, as the pacing of a manag'd horſe does 
upon a Cheval de Friſe. A Brabander, who plays 
the wanton, puts me in mind of the aſs in the fable, 
who would needs imitate the lap-dog. Methinks I 
ſee the long-ear'd animal throwing his two fore-legs 
amorouſly about his maſter's neck. Fontaine was In. 
the right to ſay, © Let us not put a force upon our 
talent;” for a man becomes ridiculous when he at- 
tempts to go out of his ſphere : The fondneſs for 
imitating French faſhions has frequently been the ruin 
Jof many a foreigner and the brains of many a 
Frenchman have been turn'd, - by attempting ta 
reflet profoundly, like the Engliſhman. I admire 
the ſerenity and tranquility of the Dutch, who let 
nothing trouble them, but always go on in their 
own way; and live at Paris, and at London, af 
they do in the middle of Amfterdam . 


Et & fraQus illabatur orbit, 
Impavidum ferieat ruiua, 


Vox. II. Aa 
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| LETTER KXeiv. 

A further account of the inhabitants of Egypt. 
The Egyptians great cowards, effeminate and in. 
aive.—'The Coptes uſe circumciſion, and practiſ 
divorce on every trifling occaſion, Hiſtory very 
defective in feveral Facts relative to the Egyptian 

nation. 
Is AA e Ox is to AARON Monctca, 


Cairo 

N one of my letters, dear Monceca, I gave thee 

an account of the manners and cuſtoms of the 

Coptes, the deſcendants of the antient inhabitants of 

Egypt, I ſhall now endeavour to make thee ac: 

aainted with what J obſerved of the other people 
at live m theſe fruitful provinces. 

Thou knoweſt, dear Monceca, that after the death 


of Alexander, his ſucceſſors reigned there for a long l 

time, even till they were conquer'd by the Roman. 

They were afterwards ſubject to the emperors of Con-f t; 
ſtantinople; and then they fell under the dominion Mt: 


of Mahomet's ſucceſſors. At length the ſultan Se. 
lim made himſelf maſter of Egypt, at the expence 9 
bit one battle. Tonambey, the laſt ſultan of Egypt, 
who was crown'd by the 4 was found con- 
ceal'd, after the reduction of Cairo, in a marſh when 
the Arabs thought him ſafe; and the implacable Se Hun 
lim, without regard to his priſoner's dignity and ranł Hof 
order'd him to be hang'd. Thus died the laſt ſoveMi:, 
reign of Egypt. . 

hat is extraordinary in this country is, that one 
finds, amongſt the modern Egyptians, almoſt the ſame 
cuſtoms, as amongſt the antients, I is even impoſi 
ble to be long acquainted with them without catching 
their humour and their manners, Thou art not igro ene 
rant, dear Monceca, how much the temper of na. 
Turks, which is naturally ſerious and phlegmati 
differs from the gay humour of the Egyptians z but 
by degrees they loſe ſomewhat of their gravity ; A (+ 
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the climate of this country has ſuch an influence upon 
the inhabitants, that though the Turks are brave and 
martial, the children they get in this country, become 
7 cowardly, like*the other Egyptians, who are, to the 
at degree, poltroons. Therefore all perſons born 


6 in Egypt are by the laws themſelves excluded from 
I military poſts ; and though, by a ſpecial favour, the 
u children of the Turks have the privilege of being 
common ſoldiers, yet this right does not extend be- 


yond the ſecond generation. And all the militia. 


that the grand fignior keeps up in Egypt, are re- 
„cited by the Turks that are ſent from the European 
hee WY and Afiatic provinces (“). 
This degeneracy, owing to the air of the country, 
5 OB makes the people of quality glad to mix their blood 
with that of foreigners ; Ge men, as well as animals, 
Pl decline in Egypt, from one generation to another. 
he horſes here, by degrees, loſe their ſpeed, the 
att i lions their ſtrength and courage, and the very birds 
ong ll here are inferior to thoſe of ocher countries (). 
mo Effeminacy and inaction, are peculiar to the Egvp- 
0n-B tans, And though this kingdom is now no more 
than a ſhadow of what it was heretofore, yet the 
people's notions are the ſame as ever. They are ido- 
lers of feaſts, love muſic, ſhews, and dancing, even 
to exceſs. And the modern Egyptians vie with the 
intients in the taſte of every thing that may be an 
zreeable entertainment to the ſenſes. But what will 
undeniably prove to thee how much the inhabitants 
of theſe countries are wedded to their antient cuſtoms, 
i, That the difference of religion hinders no body 
tom conforming to them. is probable that they 
tad circumciſion in Egypt, before our anceilors were 
deliverd out of their captivity ; and the cuſtom is {till 
kept up, not only among the Mahometans, who 
praftiſe it every where, but alſo among the Naza- 
renes. All the Coptes admit of circumciſion, and 
maintain that their fathers always practis'd it. 1F 


(*) Mallet's Account of Egypt. Part II. p. 67. 
auc (+) Ibid. 
i Aa 2 this 
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this be true, to be ſure, when Egypt was altogether 
Nazarene, the inhabitants were all circumciſed alike, [ 
ſince the Coptes, who are ſtill above forty thouſand 7 
in number, tho' Nazarenes, cauſe themſelves to he ſt 
circumciſed ; and look upon this ceremony or opera- 
tion as very .<fiential. They even circumciſe the f. 
daughters; for, ſome time ago, a wealthy Copte re. { 
fuſed to marry a young lady, who had not been cir. WM of 
cumciſed, and would not conſent to conclude the mar: G 
riage till his future ſpouſe had undergone that opera- th 
tion ;- which theſe Nazarenes think as eſſential a ce- WM th 
remony as we do. ri 
Tis a certain fact. that it was eſtabliſhed in Egypt co 
Jong before Herodctus ; for this hiſtorian mentions Wl gr 
it as one of the antient cuſtoms of the inhabitants of we 
this kingdom, and of which they did not know the the 
firſt original: The Phcenicians and Syrians, who WM not 
are iff Paleſtine,” ſays this author, ** confeſs that they WM we! 
learnt eircumciſton from the Egyptians : And more-W dif 
over the Syrians, who inhabit the banks of Thermodon i app 
and Parthenio, end the Macrons, their neighbours, Dir 
own, That not long ago, they learnt the ſame thing hea 
from them —— As for the Egyptians and Ethiopian; God 
fince, it has been of antient uſe among both thoſe phe 
people; I cannot ſay which of the two is beholden ing 
for it to the other. Tis however probable that the lit! 
Etl:iopians receiv 'd it from the Egyptians, when they and 
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began to be intimate with them#®,” beau 

1 > Seme authors, and even certain rabbies, pretend, in a 
4 ih that it was not practiſed in Egypt before we departed form 
on ont of that country; and that it was Moſes wil diffe 
1 commanded it. Yet I don't {ee any great harm, dea each 
| Monceca, in ſuppoſing that he deriv'd the uſe of . *7| 
t . from the Egypuans ; and that finding it conducive , Naz: 
1 the neat neſs of the body, and neceſſary in hot coun-M the ce 
1 tries, he made it an eſſential maxim to oblige the pra ¶ chat a 
Þ tice of it with the more exactneſs. What would and h 


duce me to think the Jews circumciſed after the exam parat. 
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ple of the Egyptians, is, that they have retain'd ſeve- 
ral of the cuſtoms of thoſe people, and ſuch as we 
ſtill obſerve. © An Egyptian man or woman,” ſays 
Herodotus, © never kiſſes the lips of a Grecian ; and, 
for the ſame reaſon, never —_ uſe of the knife, 
ſpit, and pot, of a Grecian ; and never eats the fleſh 
of an ox that was ever touch'd with the knife of a 
Grecian*,” We ftill obſerve the ſame ceremonies as 
the Nazarenes ; and no doubt our anceſtors obſerv'd 
the ame as the Pagans, From whence have we de- 
riv'd theſe cuſtoms and theſe rules? They are not 
WH commanded by the written law, and yet they are of 
WT great antiquity ; and the Egyptians practis'd them as 
Wl well as we Is it not plain that we have copy'd from 
lem? I look on them as ſuperſtitions, which have 
nothing to do with the pure law of Moſes. Tho' I 
ere not a Caraite, dear Monceca, I ſhould make no 
cdiculty to reject all thoſe chimeras, which I never 
1 zpprov'd, even when I was a Rabbi. For how is the 
MW Divinity affected by ſuch puerilities? If I have a pure 
PW heart without vices; if I obferve the law, which 
C 


God himfelf has preſcrib'd to me, and which his pro- 

phet has given to me, why ſhould I fear to be want- 
on ing in any thing? Why ſhould I attempt a thouſand 
en little actions, which injure thoſe that practiſe them, 
aud the religion that commands them? Nothing is ſo 
beautiful and noble as the Jewiſh religion, conſider d 
in a Caraite; but nothing is ſo contemptible and de- 
formed, as the ſame religion in a Rabbi. Theſe two 
different ſyſteins of faith are extremely oppoſite to 


each other. 
ilis not in the point of circumciſion alone that the 


0 Nazarene Coptes thus retain the antient cuſtoms of 
the country. Divorce is practiſed by them, inſomuch 
dat a couple, who have been marry'd a long time, 
and have even had children, make no ſcruple to ſe- 
pate, and marry again. When the huſband parts 
from his wife, he is oblig'd to give her back what ſhe 
brought, The Coptes ſay, their anceſtors always did 


# Herodotus, Book II. p. 202. tranſlat ed by du Ryer, 
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the ſame. They pretend, that circumciſion and di. 
vorces have been eſtabliſn'd in their ſect, time out of 


mind. The European Nazarenes ſay the contrary, MW 
and affirm, that theſe cuſtoms were only introduced c 
by the Mahometan nations when they invaded Egypt; f 
and that the Coptes received from the Arabians, and b 
not from the antient Egyptians; they being diſuſed 

at the time that Egypt was intirely Nazarene, n 


This opinion has ſtrong proofs to ſupport it, and! = 
ſhould be very much inclined to believe it. But tho u 
the uſe of antient cuſtoms was interrupted among the MW ©! 
Egyptians, this does not hinder but we may hae # 

derived ſome of our ceremonies from them; for thoſe MW of 
that we have always practis'd, and which we till re. er 
tain, we obſerv'd in Egypt long before Herodotus; af 
and the time when they were inſtituted is not xnoyn; te: 
nor is it likely that we can now be certain of what { 
conld not be known above two thouſand years ago. co 
There are ſeveral facts of which no trace can be Ce 
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| fou nd in hiſtory, and ſuch as lie for ever bury'd i ve 
" oblivion. One may well be ſurpris'd to find in the 74 
"I books which are tranſmitted to us, not the leaſt hin rei 
ih of ſome of the moſt conſiderable events that hae the 
ty | happen'd. Is it not amazing, that no hiſtorian, Fgyp the 
'q tian, Greek, or Roman, has made mention of ti 
e drowning of Pharaoh; and that they do but bare ner 
mention our departure out of Egypt, and that wif to 

the utmoſt contempt, in ſuch a manner, that they uo ling 

only ſay nothing of paſſing the Red, Sea, but da the 

even to affim, that our anceſtors were a parcel i the! 

lepers, that were driven out of the country, 5s bre 

naſty infected people? The Egyptians hatred for o of! 

ration may poitbly have led thoſe hiſtorians into tl * 

uct 


miſtake : Baut I think it ſurpriſing, that in the ann 

of Egypt, and in the hiſtories of this nation, there get 

no mention of that event which was the deſtruction ol Tao! 

: Phararch and all his hoſt, How is it poflible to im ther 

gine, that Greece, Ethiopia, 'I hrace, and the ot F 
empires bordering upon Egypt. could be 1gnorait0 
lch a fact as that? And 4. Pp ting it true that t! 

FEx-vp:ians ſhiould, out of pride, chute to 3 

r0 
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from poſterity, what reaſon could other people have 
to pals it over in filence ? Mean time we have no 
room to doubt of Pharaoh's pnniſhment : Our ſa- 
cred books determine our belief in this point ; and 
fince they have declar'd it, we have nothing to do 
but to aſſent to it. | 

We muſt own therefore, dear Monceca, that hiſto- 
ry leaves us often very much confounded in the moſt 
material points, and that it 1s not capable of giving 
us light; the books that treat of the Egyptians ſpeak 
of them as of a people ſo antient, that they only give 
a vague and flight account of what their prieſts ſaid 
of their antient governments. But how can one give 
credit to the tales and fables of thoſe prieſts, . who 
afirm'd, and obſtinately maintained, the truth and 
reality of their dynaſties, which they carry'd above 
ſeventeen thouſand years backwards; another plain 
contradiction both to our books and our writings ? 
Certain it is, that Egypt is one of the countries which 
we find was the ſoonelt peopled after the flood, and 
raiſed to great power. Herodotus ſays, that in the 
reign of Amaſis, one of the firſt kings of Egypt, 
there were twenty thouſand very populous towns; 
the inhabitants whereof cultivated the (ſciences. "Twas 
this A maſis that cauſed the temples of Vulcan and Mi- 
nerva to be adorned with coloſial ſtatues, and a houſe 
to be placed at the entrance of the latter, made of one 
ſingle ſtone; which two thouſand men, belonging to 
the ſea, were no leſs than three years removing thi- 
ther. This houſe is twenty cubits in front, fourteen in 
breadth, and eight in height +. Herodotus ſpeaks 
of it as one that ſaw it. Is it poſſible then, that a peo- 
ple who built ſuch ſtately monuments, and who were 
ſuch maſters of the arts and ſciences, could totally for- 
get ſo conſiderable an event as the deſtruction of Pha- 
raoh ? I his is a demonſtration to us how many thin :s 
there are of which hiſtory leaves us in the dark. 

Farewell, dear Monceca ; live content and happy 


+ Herodotus, lib, II. 
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A Deſcription of the city of Antwerp,—A pleafant MI '* 
paſſage _—_ to the citadel. —This city * gi. ü 
ven birth to ſome very extraordinary painters,— 4 
Obſervations on the pieces of ſeveral eminent pain- 
ters.—Quintin Mathys from a blackſmith turnd MI 


| — to obtain the affections of his miſtreſs, and MW ** 

e excellent, - 

AARON MoNCEcCa to Isaac Onis, ou 

| Antwerp. ba 

| Ntwerp, where I have now been for two days, te 

: A is the moſt conſiderable city in Brabant. Lon- ki 
on and Antwerp were formerly two rivals in com- | 

merce ; yet they were united with reſpe& to their 1 

intereſts. Theſe two cities were of a diſtinguiſſd MW ?* 

rank in the Teutonic league or Hanſe ; but now the py 

port of Antwerp is quite bare of ſhipping. Am- Wl ©. 

ſterdam has — ruin d the trade of this city; which 11 


has nothing to ſhew but ſome tokens that it was once 
a place of grandeur. The city is well built ; and Th 
though the houſes have nothing magnificent, they ; 
are very regular, and make a handſome appearance. 


The citadel is beautiful, and well fortify'd*. I have 2 
read in a certain Nazarene author , a very pleaſant c 
paſſage relating to this citadel ; which ſhews the na- ＋ 
tural ſimplicity of the Brabanders, both in their way WW 
of acting, and their manner of explaining themſelves. - 


When this fort was deliver'd by the Spaniards, to T 
the Duke of Arſcot, in 1577, the duke, putting his by 
hand between the perſon's hands who was to receive 

his oath, pronounced theſe words: © I ſwear, by Och, 
the name of God and holy Mary, that I will faith. 
fully keep this citadel.” After which, the following dyke 
anſwer was returned to him, as part of the ceremo- Hom 
ny: If you do ſo, God aſſiſt you; if not the deril N fn 


* Tt has five baſtions, nam'd Ferdinand, Toledo, Duke, 
d' Alva, Paciotto. The laft is the name of the engineer. 


+ Chappuys. 
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take your body and ſoul.” - And the whole aſſembly 


anſwer d, very devoutly, Amen; and ſo be it.” 
None but a native of Brabant could have invented 
ſuch a form for an oath of fidelity; I don't believe 
it could have enter'd into the heads of the Swiſs ; for 
'tis as coarſe as 'tis comical. 

The people of Antwerp are as ſuperſtitious as 
thoſe of Bruſſels, and as ſimple; and the manners of 
both cities are exactly alike. Tis true, that the no- 
bility of Antwerp don't trace their genealogies ſo far 
back as Adam, like thoſe of Bruſſels; and that they 
own frankly their deſcent from ſome rich merchants : 
But, bating this, they are as much infatuated with 
_ new nobility, as the others are with the antient 
kind. ; 

We ſee very few excellencies at Antwerp, the per- 
ſons of condition having no other appellation than 
plain Monſieur ; tho' when they go to Bruſſels, to put 
themſelves in the faſhion, and to cut a grand figure, 
don't know whether they don't make their ſervants 
give them the title of excellency ; for the generality 
of the Flemiſh gentry could never yet obtain that ti- 
tle but from ſuch perſons as are their dependants. 
The common-people call them alſo by this vain-glaz 
rious title ; but they have been ſp wiſe hitherto, as 
not to expoſe themſelves ſo far to ridicule as to be- 
ſow that of excellency upon one another in converſa- 
tion. However, I fancy that they will carry the jeſt 
to this pitch at laſt ; which, if they do, the word will 
grow as common and as frequent in their converſati - 
ons, as Monſi eur. 

Tho” wit and ſprightlineſs of genius are not the en- 
dow ments of the people of Antwerp; yet this city 
has produced very great painters. Rubens, Vandyke, 
Otho Venius, have bred ſeveral famous ſcholars ; and 
are not inferior to the Raphaels and the Titians. Van- 
dyke eſpecially has diſtinguiſh'd himſelf from the other 
Flemings, and deſerves the appellation of Rubens 
refin'd ; for to the beauty of that painter's colourings, 
he has added a much more accurate correction to the 
deligns, Vandyke was the only Flemiſh —_— 

whole 
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whoſe works have not the complexion of the genius 


of his country, and of the air of the climate, The sc. 
deſigns of Rubens, Otho Venius, and all their pupil, Wl in 
are very often in the heavy, ſtupid ſtile. Notwith. MW bu 
ſtanding a thouſand beauties which ſparkle in their WM fe 
pictures, they always diſcover a certain Flemiſh taſte; WW ha 


Which is dull, groſs, and far from the light touch of WM V 


the Italians, thoſe faithful copiers of the beauties of WI Ra 
antiquity, The women painted by Raphael, Cor. [ul 
regio, and Carlo Maratti, have ſomething divine, Wl aſte 
The very nymphs, in their works, reſemble goddeſſes; ¶ abo 
but commonly in thoſe of the Flemings, the goddeſſe: WM any 
reſemble coarſe chambermaids. | the 

In the Luxemburg palace at Paris, I ſaw the fa. WM yea 
mous gallery painted by Rubens. The very blood BM will 
ſeems to circulate in the figures drawn upon cloth by now 
that ſkilful painter, Nature itſelf has no colouring: Wl tot] 
more perfect I nay, there is ſomething more delicate ¶ lity, 
in the contours or out- lines; and it may be ſaid, that WM but | 
Rubens would have been the top man of his art, if he WM whi 
had been born in Italy. Tho' he refided there a It ſe 
long time, he could not intirely get quit of the fim Mt cc 


ideas which he had contracted in his own country; Niere 


and, in his fineſt pieces, he always drew ſome Fe- V 


miſh figure. True it is, that he made amends for there 
this failing by ſo many other beauties, that it would Mwhic 
be unjuſt not to pardon him. and | 

This great man form'd ſeveral pupils; and, for a MTiiz 
good while, Flanders could boaſt of many able paint Weejp, 
ers. But actually there's nothing now left of the fiele 
mous ſchools of Vandyke and Rubens, but ſome pic Nichoo 


tures in churches, and in the cloſets of the curious. 
The painters diſperſed up and down in Flanders, 4 
this time, are mere dawbers, compared to- their old 
maſters. They retain, indeed, ſomewhat of their Hou. 
colourings ; but they are ſo much out in the other 
parts of painting, their deſign is ſo incorrect, and ther Wertair 
compoſition ſo languid, that there's nothing of the 
Flemiſh ſchool exiſting now but in the works of e be; 
dead, | ot be 


One 


„ 
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One would think that the number of painters and 
ſculptures ſhould increaſe every age, and that the 
ine arts, inſtead of decaying, ſhould be improved: 
but the ſcholars are ſo far from out-doing their ma- 
ters, that they fall ſhort of them every day. It has 
happen'd to the Flemings, with regar to Rubens and 
Vandyke, as it did to the Italians, with regard to 
Raphael, Titian, the two Carrachio's, Corregio, 
Julio Romain, &c. Excepting thirty or forty years 
after the death of thoſe great men, who liv'd much 
about the ſame time, Fealy could ſcarce boaſt, in 
any age, of more than one or two painters that merited 
the — of all the connoiſſeurs. It had, a hundred 
years ago, Guido, and Carlo Maratti, whoſe names 
will live to poſterity z but Treviſani and Soliman are 
now the only perſons who, in their art, have attained 
to that degree of perfection which inſures immorta- 
lty, Trevifani is charming; he deſigns correctly, 
but he has ſomething faint and pale in his colourings z 
which is the common failing of the Roman ſchool. 
| ſcems, dear Iſaac, as if particular talents are aflign'd 
s certain countries, which the natives of another can 
over acquire to the ſame degree of perfection. 
When painting was in its moſt flouriſhing tate, 
tere were three ſchools of renown ; the Flemiſh, 
ch excelled in colouring ; the Roman, in deſign ; 

ind the Venetian, which aimed to excel in both. 
ian and Tintoret ſurpaſſed the Flemings in their 
- W6cigns, and the Romans in colourings: But never- 
„elf, if they united the talents of the two other 
eos, they ſarpaſs'd or equall'd them only in thoſe 
arts wherein thoſe ſchools leaſt excelled. A picture 
of Titian, well colour'd and well deſign'd, is not ſo 
well deſign'd as another of Raphael, and inferior in 
dlouring to a piece of Rubens. I think therefore, 
ar Hane, that I am not miſtaken when I aſſert, that 
ain talents are Peculiar to certain countries; and 
at th firſt impreſſions which the mind receives when 
begins to apply itſelf to the arts and ſciences, can- 
ot be intirely effaced after all the care taken to era» 
Kate the worlt part of them, aud to perfect the reſt, 


The 
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The caſe is the ſame with reſpect to the firſt ſteps in 
ſtudy, as with the firſt prejudices imbibed in child. 
hood, about religion. A perſon can never be wholly 
diveſted of them: And I am ſure, that when a Na. 
zarene turns Muſſulman, and a Jew turns Nazarene, 
a thouſand reflections often recur m their minds, 
which tis not in their power to baniſh. 

The greateſt men always retain ſomething of their 
firſt taſte, and that of their country, or the ſchool in 
which they were educated. That's what the painter, 
call Manner; and what ſtudy and travels into fo. 


reign countries cannot drive out of their heads. Ru- 

bens was in Italy a long while; and many other Fle. : 

\ mings have worked at Rome. They have really re. e 

1 fined their manner, and purify'd their taſte; but they n 
i 4 ſtill ſavour of the firſt impreſſions ; and all the care ti 
1 or pains in the world can never make a Flemiſh pain-· be 
| ter as good a deſigner as an Italian. Nay, love it-W ed 
M ſelf, which ſometimes makes ſcholars of mere novi-M A. 
17 ces, could never work ſuch a miracle; though of 2 w: 
. it lockſmith it may make an excellent painter. OW N. 
0 this I have ſeen a ſingular inſtance at Antwerp. A nar 
5 bout thirty paces from the cathedral I was ſhewn cen 
's well, whoſe windlaſs of iron, to which hangs a pullyM the 
5 is adorned with foliage: Tis the work of a lock by : 

| ſmith, one Quintin Mathys, who fell in love with a * 

painter's daughter; but tho' he was a fellow of go thoj 

- ſenſe, and a clever workman at his calling, he cou deſti 

not obtain his miſtreſs ; her father being reſolved no guilt 


to have a lockſmith for his ſon-in-law, Love mad 
Quintin abandon the anvil and hammer for the per 
eil and the pallet ; and the defire to pleaſe guidin 
his hand, he ſoon became an able workman, and d 
ſtinguiſned himſelf ſo well in his new art, that | 
excelled all the painters of Antwerp, and had ti 
good fortune to marry his miſtreſs I have ſes 
this kind of epitaph againſt the walls of the gr 
church over the tomb where this painter of a lock 


ſmith was buryed: 


Connubialis amor de mulcibre fecit Ar 
i. e. 10 
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i. e. The almighty power of conjugal love made 
an excellent painter of a niere blackimith.” 


This is all, dear Iſaac, that I have yet ſeen remar- 
kable in this city. Though it lies very near to Hol- 
land, the Romiſh is the only religion that is tolerated 
there ; but our fathers could never ſettle there, and 
we are only ſuffered there en paſſant. There's no in- 
quiſition in Brabant nor Flanders, yet the people 
there are as much devoted to the friars as in Spain 
and Italy. The nobles are as much ſlaves to them as 
the commonalty ; and they would think it an illuſtra- 


tion to their antient nobility, to perſecute any that 


WH differed from them in opinion. This puts me in 
„nind of the duke of Montpenfier ; who cauſed all 
el the reformed Nazarenes that fell into his hands, to 
„be hanged, and their handſome women to be raviſh- 
ed“; and all this for the greater glory of God. 
„And what poſſeſſed him with this diabolical opinion, 
vas nothing but his deſcent from a king, whom the 
"WW Nazarenes look upon as a faint. This honeſt mo- 
narch went to perſecute the Mahometans, even to the 
centre of Africa; and there he died, after having put 
the affairs of his kingdom into very great confuſion 
by a zeal ſo furious and miſtaken. 

Very ridicu.ous, dear Iſaac, is the blindneſs of 
thoſe who think to merit the eſteem of mankind by 
deſtroying their fellow-creatures, that have been 
guilty of no crime, and given them no occaſion of 
complaint! Of all follies, or rather, of all furies, 
0 the moſt pernicious is that which poſſeſſes ſame per- 
ny ſons of quality with a notion, that men of thei 
uy rank ought, by all manner of ways, to maintain and 
: propagate a religion which their fathers profeis'd, 
Farewell, dear Iſaac; and live content and happy. 


Brantome's Memoirs, tom iii. 
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Some conjeclures relating to the pyramids of Egypt, 


A quotation. from Herodotus relating to one of 

them.— An abſurd account of the origin of pyn- 

mids by the Arabian authors.—An entertaining ad. 

1 at a proceſſion of certain ſhrines at Mar. 
es. | | 


Isaac Ox rs to AARON MoncEtca. 

| Cairo. 
1 Have not vet given thee an account of the fa. 

mous pyramids of Egypt, which were erected by 
the antient kings of this country, to ſerve for their 
tombs. Some ignorant people, and others that were 
learned, but prejudiced, treat of theſe ſtately monu- 
ments as if they were only ſo many piles of ſtones 
heap'd one upon another without much art. But 
when tis conſidered that the darling paſſion of the an- 
tient Egyptians was to have ſtately tombs erected in 


their lite-time, where their bodies might reſt ſecure 


from that corruption to which all the dead are ſub- 
ject, and from the curioſity and avarice of all man- 
kind, one ſhalt not wonder that kings ſo powerful 
as thoſe of Egypt were, cauſed theſe perpetual monu- 
ments to be built to procure themſelves that repoſe 
which they deſired to enjoy after their death. 

The names of the monarchs by whoſe order ſuch 
magnificent tombs were erected, are not known, 
Among them they reckon one Pſamnieticus, thapgh 
there is no reaſon to ſupport that opinion, which can 
render it probable. Some have pretended that Mer. 
cury cauſed the three pyramids to be built; and 
others, that the moſt conſiderable of all was built by 
that Pharaoh, the perſecutor of our nation, who was 
drown'd in the Red- Sea. They think to prove theit 
opinion by the gap in the pyramid, which they ſay 
was never cloſed; but in this they are groſly miſtaken: 
For if we examine it with ever ſo little attention, 
tis plain that it has been opened, and even with 3 
great deal of labour and pains. 


Some 
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Some antient authors ſay, that one of thoſe antient 
monuments was built by a famous courtezan, called 
Doricha ; though others gave her the name of Rho- 
dope. Herodotus pretends, that the lady who built 
this pyramid out of the profits ſhe made by the fa- 
yours of her gallants, was the daughter of one Cheo- 
pes, a king of Egypt, who intirely ruined himſelf 
by the expence of erecting the others. Mean time, 
this ſeems abſolutely fabulous; and I could not give 
the laſt credit to it, though this author affirms he had 
the fact from the Egyptians themſelves. What he 
lays of it is this: The prodigious expence whicn 
that building required, was the reaſon that Cheo-, 
pes, who wanted money, abandoned himſelf to that 
degree of ignominy, as to proſtitute his own daugh- 
ter at a certain houſe for ſake of gain. This daugutat 
not only performed her father's command, but thought 
alſo of a method to leave ſome monument that 
might render her famovs to ſucceeding ages. With 
this view ſhe deſired every one of her vifitors to give 
her a ſtone to erect a buildiſg which ſhe had de- 
ſigned. And I have been told, that of thoſe ones 
vas built that pyramid, which is the middiemoft of 
the three, oppoſite to the great one, and which is 
one hundred and fifty feet in front every way “.“ 

can't imagine, dear Monceca, how Herodotus 
could determine himſelf to tell to improbable a ffory 
with ſo much gravity ; for tho” he only committed to 
writing a thing that others had told him, he ought to 
have mentioned it as a vulgar tale, and to have re- 
futed it as ſoon as he had related it. How is it likely 
that a beauty which was ſo common as to be able to 
mats the quantity of ſtones neceſſary for the founda- 
tion and baſis of the pyramid, ſhould always remain 
charming enough to find lovers ſo fond as to defray 
the expences of this ſtately building ? At firlt fight 
one would think a ſtone was no great matter; and 
that the favours of a fine lady could not be obtained 


upon cheaper terms: But if it be conſidered, that 


* Hercdotus's Hiſtory, Book I. p. 152. 
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this ſtone was to be of marble granate, and that the 
the quarry from which it was to be fetch'd, was near 
two hundred leagues off; it muſt be confeſs'd that 
they who furniſh'd the laſt ſtones would pay very 
dear for the favours of a very common beauty. The 
antient Egyptians were not delicate, perhaps in the 
affair of love; but it cannot be deny'd that they 
were generous to excels. 

Theſe pyramids were formerly in all appearance, 
faced with marble ; but it is plain they are not ſo 
now: And their ſovereigns who had occaſion for 
marble, choſe rather to {trip thoſe monuments of it, 
than to be obliged to fend very far for it. 

The Arabian authors give a pleaſant account of the 
origin of the pyramids: They affirm that they were 
built long before the flood by a nation of giants, 
each of whom carried from the quarries to the place 
where the pyramids are, a ſtone of twenty or twenty- 
five foot long, with as much eaſe as a man carries a 
book under his arm + ; and conſequently it muſt have 
been leſs trouble to build a pyramid, than for a child 
to build a caſtle with cards; but an unlucky accident 
happen'd to one of thoſe giants. In one of our for- 
mer letters to thee I mention'd that famous pillar of 
Pompey, the largeſt and the talleſt in the world. 
The giant who carry'd it under his arm, and who, 
to give himſelf eaſe, chang'd it from under one arm 
to the other, broke one of his ribs in the action for 
want of due care in his motion: However, this did 
not hinder him from performing his journey ; for he 
arriv'd with his packet under his arm, and had his 
rib ſet to rights by a ſkillful ſurgeon. 

Take one ſtory with another, dear Monceca ; I 
like that of Herodotus much better than that of the 
Arabians. I could wiſh that men would treat one 
another with a little more reſpect, and that the hiſto- 
rians would not ſo undervalue the human race as to 
think it capable of giving credit to ſuch ridiculous 
romances. The generality of writers ſeem to abuſe 


+ Mallet's Account of Egypt, part I. p. 104 
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their privilege of tranſmitting certain facts to poſterity 
They diſguiſe them, they accomodate them to their 
own humour, and leave to future generations a chi- 
merical collection of their own ideas, rather than a 
true account of what has paſs'd. All nations have 
a great number of hiſtorians, intollerable compilers 
of fables. The Turks have the expounders of their 
laws; the Jews their rabbies; and the Nazarenes 
their monks. Whoever has a mind to ſtudy hiſtory, 
cannot be too careful in the choice of the authors 
that he takes for his guide. The firſt prejudices that 
are conceived in hiſtorical matters, are as difficult to 
be eradicated as thoſe in Queſtions relating to philo- 
ſophy. There is the ſame prepoſſeſſion for an hiſto- 
ran as for a philoſopher; and 'tis as vicious an ex- 
treme to give an implicit faith to Herodotus, as blind- 
ly to adopt all the ſentiments of Ariſtotle. It re- 
quires judgment and diſcernment to improve by the 
reading of the beſt authors; for there are no bouks 
but what in ſome paſſages ſavour of human frailty, 
which one ſhould endeavour to and out, and to ſup- 
ply the defect by the opinion of ſuch as oppoſe them 
in that inſtance. 

I am now reading thoſe volumes which thou ſent'ſt 
me from Paris; and am making the beit uſe I can 
of thote wile precautions. The Marſeilles merchant 
who was the bearer of thy letters, acquainted me 
in his, of an adventure that happen'd ſome time ago 
in his country, which I thought perfectly entertain- 
ing, and therefore I ſend it to thee in his own words, 


I 


«I 6 


. O U won't be angry, perhaps, if I acquaint 

you with a very comical accident that hap- 
pen d in a famous proceſſion that was made here forac 
days ago. The monks had a mind to build an altar 
in the ſtreet, to repoſe the ſtrites on, which wore 
carry'd throagh the town. Tar? therefore raifed a 


c 


* 
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—_— e 
| kind of dome, ſupported by 22 of wood, coverd WW n 


with branches of trees, like an harbour; under cc 
which was form'd a grotto hung with leaves; and in o 
this they were to place the image of St. Mary Mag. MW « 
dalen. That it might have as near a reſemblance as WW th 
- poſſible with the original, they undreſs'd a young Ml © 
virgin of fifteen, and put her in a poſture which they Ml of 
thought the moſt proper to repreſent the expiring ſaint, Ml tl 
She was laid on a bed of turf, cover'd with nothing W 
but hair; which was ſo artfully order'd, that few th 
parts of her body were left naked and expoſed to MI * 
ficht. This young creature was thus undreſs'd, be- 
_ cauſe they pretended in Provence, that St. Magdalen a 
had no other veſtment or covering but her hair in the n 
cave of St. Bawm ; and this animated ſtatute was WM ti 
order'd to ſtir as little as poſſible. The proceſſion th 
march'd in order along by the altar; and the biſhop re 
having commanded the relics of this ſaint to be reſted g 
on it, for ſome moments, the ſtatue, forgetting the II *l: 
taſk that was enjoin'd her, and being toach'd with t 
a fit of devotion, fell on her knees in her grotto; 


upon. which the locks of hair that ſhe was cover'd f 
with fell off, and the fair damſel remaining in the tl 
pure ſtate of nature, offer'd to the ſight of the ſpecta- A 
tors ſuch lively beauties as were nothing like thoſe re 


of a dying perſon. - The biſhop, a truly pious pre- I 
late, was very much ſcandaliz'd at theimpertinence io 
and folly of the monks; and to puniſh them for ac 
the performance of ſo ſenſeleſs a project, has inter- MW 
dicted them, and he ſeems to be ſo enrag'd, that it x 
will be a long time, perhaps, before he reſtores the N 
powers of adminiſtring, which he has taken away 10 
from them.“ Pl 


I know not, dear Monceca, what thou wilt think at 
of this adventure, which Jon made me very merry. ti 
I plainly ive the folly of the monks in an action 10 to 
ridiculous. | 

The Coptic pricits in this country do ſomething WW 0: 
like it every vear, to the honour of one of their pa- th 
triarclis whom they revere'as a ſaint, A man 8 ra 

nake« 
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naked appears on a tomb, and there delivers a diſ- 
courſe in praiſe of the deceas' d. All the ſucceſſors 
of this Coptic pontiff hold him in great veneration; 
and ſay, that his manners were as pure as thoſe of 
the angels. Certain it is, that the patriarchs who are 
choſen in theſe days, have ſcarce any reſemblance 
of this ſaint. They abuſe the religion of which 
they are the depoſitaries, make ſale of the permiſſions 
which they grant, and deny none for money : So 
that there 1s nothing which a Coptic prieſt may not 
authoriſe, by virtue of his credit with the people. 
Divorces are very common with the Coptes. When 
a man is diſcontented with his wife, or when a wo- 
man complains that ſhe does not like her huſband, 
the patriarch ſeparates them without ſearching into 
| the cauſe of the diſagreement, or endeavouring to 
reconcile them, for fear of loſing the fees which he 
gets by ſuch ſeparations; a part of the revenues of 
this pontiff ariſing from the miſunderſtandings be- 
twixt men and their wives. 

The European prieſts would certainly be much 
richer than they are, if they enjoy'd ſuch a preroga- 
tire: What treaſures would roll into their coffers! 
And what marriages would be broke, if the Naza- 
tens were poſlets'd of that power! I imagine, that 
i! ine ſovereign pontiff had a mind to renew the an- 
ticnc croiſades, he need only grant a licence to the 
adventurers to throw off the wedding-garment, and he 
might have a more numerous army than that which 
Xeixes conducted againſt the Greeks. In my opi- 
nion, "tis the only method now left for carrying on 
ſach unſucceſsful and ruinous wars as the Nazarene 
princes formerly made in thoſe climates. Yet in the 
tine of thoſe croiſades, the Europeans ran in crowds, 
and abandon'd their own country, to be knock'd on 
tie head in another which it was impoſſible for them 
to keep: Nay, ſo mad were they for undertaking 
licie voyages, that the very women took the crots 
on tizm tor thoſe holy wars, and choſe to bear a part in 
the tatigues. '1 here was a number of ladies of the firſt 
rank at Genoa that buckled on the military harneſs, 

and 
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and reſoly'd to depart for Egypt. having a mon 
their head for their officer, 4 oe $12. who = 
this charming recruit. The Roman pontif, wrote 
a very long letter to them upon this head, which be. 
gan thus: © To his noble and dear daughters in 

hriſt, the noble ladies Carmindini, Ghifulſi, Gri. 
maldi, &c. We have heard by your letters, as well as by 
others addreſs'd to us, from our moſt dear ſon, Phi. 
lip of Savona, lecturer of the order of friars minors, 
that you and many other Genoeſe women, inſpird 
by God, have reſolv'd to go to the Holy J and, &c.“ 
What think'ſt thou, dear Monceca, of ſuch a ſqua- 
dron as this of the Genoeſe women ? Was not their 
part very edifying ? 

Farewell, dear Monceca, 'and live content and 
happy. 


33 
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LETTER LXXXVII. 


The doctrine of the Tranſmigration of Souls conſide- 
red. Arguments for and againſt it. 


Is AAc Oris to AARON MON CEA. 


| Cairo 

F all the antient philoſophical doctrines, dear 
Monceca, that which has been moſt deſpis'd in 
Europe of lite was moſt adher'd to by the antients, 
and is ſo ſtill by the Indians. The doctrine of the 
Metempſychoſis, or the tranſmigration of ſouls, 
which Pythagoras taught, was adopted and received 


by ſeveral great genius's. Plato maintain'd it. 9 
an 


Mente Deos adiit, et quæ natura negabat 
Viübus humanis, oculis ea pectoris hauſit. 
Ovid. Metam. lib. xu. 
ce j. e. He, tho' from heav'n remote, to heaven could move, 
With ſtrength of mind, and tread th' abyſs above; 
And penetrate with his interior light, 
Thoſe upper depths which nature hid from ſight. 
Tranſlated by Mr, Dryden, 
To this clogium of Pythagoras muſt he added that of his f hem, 
Wucle 
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and Virgil +, in many places of their works, declar'd 
themſelves in its favour, And the Siameſe philoſo · 
chers and the Brachmans are convinc'd of it. 

In ſeems ſurpriſing at firſt ſight, that ſo falſe a ſyſ- 
tem ſhould have ſuch a currency, and find adherents 
for ſo many centuries, whilſt the other erroneous opi- 
nions of the antient philoſophers fell into oblivion or 
contempt. But when one carefully enquires into the 
ſentiments of Pythagoras, and ſtrips them of all the 
abſurdities with which they are charg'd by thoſe who 
have confuted them, tis not ſo great a wonder that 
they have continued. The error of the perſons who 
have adhered to them is to be lamented ; but as 'twas 
owing to deceitful deluſions, capable of ſeducing 
moſe of the beſt ſenſe, their failing is to be ex- 


cus d. 
The 


where he fortifies the mind againſt the fear of death, 

0! genus attonitum gelidz formidine mortis, &c. 

Ovid, Metam. lib, xv 

Why thus affrighted at an empty name, 
A dream of darkneſs, and fictitious flame? 
Vain themes of wit, which but in poems paſs, 
And fables of a world that never was! 
What feels the body when the ſoul expires, 
By time corrupted, or conſum'd by fires ? 

T7 O pater! Anne aliquas ad cœlum hinc ire putandum 


eſt, &c. 
| < Virg. Eneid. Ub. vi. 
i. e. O father! can it be that ſouls ſublime 
Return to viſit our terreſtrial clime ! 
And that the gen'rous mind releas'd by death 
Can covet Iazy limbs, and mortal breath ? 
Anchiſes then in order thus begun 
To clear thoſe wonders to his godlike fon : 
Know firſt that heav'n and earth's compacted frame, 
And flowing waters and the ſtarry flame, 
And both the radiant lights, one common ſoul 
Inſpires and feeds and animates the whole. 
This active mind, infus'd thro' all the ſpace, 
Unites and mingles with the mighty maſs. 
Hence men and beaſts the breath of life obtain, 
And birds of air and monſters of the main: 
Th' etherial vigour is in all the ſame, 
And every ſoul is fill'd with equal flame: 
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The arguments that have determin'd certain phi. 
loſophers to believe the Metempſychoſis, are ſo difficult 
to be confuted, that the Nazarene doQors who have 
attempted it, have only added new weight to them, 
A man muſt not only be a good, but an excellent 
Metaphyſician, intirely to defeat the ſyſtem of Py. 
thagoras. This work, reſerv'd for the Deſcartes's, 
the Lockes, and the Bayles, is above the capacity 
of the ſchoolmen. A Jeſuit has ſhew'd us the argu- 
ments which he and his brethren make uſe of to 
convince the Indians of the errors of the Metemp. 
ſychoſis; but they are ſo weak, and ſo ealy to be 
confuted, that thoſe people muſt be very filly, or very 
ignorant of the principles of Nazareniſm, if they 
don't demoliſh them root and branch. Not to men- 
tion a ſummary of Pythagoras's ſyſtem, I will only 
ſhew thee, dear monceca, that of the Indians, after 
which I will anſwer the objection of the Jeſuits; 
and I hope to prove to thee that I was not miſtaken, 
when I ſaid they are- far from being unanſwerable. 

The Brachmans lay it down for the firſt principle 
that all good actions ought to be rewarded by the 


As much as earthy limbs, and groſs allay 

Of mortal members ſubjeCt to decay, 
Blunt not the beams of heav'n, and edge of day. 
From this coarſe mixture of terreſtrial parts , 
Deſire and fear, by turns, poſſeſs their hearts, 
And grief and joy; nor can the groveling mind, 
In the dark dungeon of the limbs confin d, 

Aſſert the native ſkies, or on its heav'nly kind. 
Nor death itſelf can wholly wath their ſtaine, 

But long - contracted filth ev'n in the foul remains. 
"Then are they happy, when by length of time 
The ſcruf is worn away of each committed crime. 
No ſpeck is left of their habitual ſtains; 

But the pure æther of the ſoul remains, 

But when a thouſand rolling years are paſ}, 

(So long their puniſhments and penance laſt) 
Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 
Compell'd to drink the deep Lethean flood. 

In large forgetful draughts to ſteep the cares 

Of their paſt labours, and their irkſome years; 
That unremembring of its former pain, 

The foul may ſuffer mortal fleſh again.“ 


Deity 
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Deity, and that all bad ones ought by the Deity to 
be puniſh'd. © The wiſdom of God fay they, re- 
quires this order. His juſtice demands abſolutely 
that he ſhould puniſh wickedneſs, and reward virtue. 
By conſequence no innocent man can be puniſh'd, 
no guilty one be rewarded. Now how comes it then 
that it happens every day, that a man without deſerv- 
ing it is oppreſs'd with misfortunes, from the day 
of his birth to that of his death? Why do we ſee 
others — 417 without interruption? It muſt 
ſurely be, that by ſome actions previous to their birth, 
thoſe who are unhappy deſerv'd their misfortunes, 
and the happy deſerv'd their good fortunes.” Thus 
therefore is the neceſſity of the Metempſychoſis evi- 
dently prov'd. 3 

I will add ſomething, dear Monceca, to the Indian 
philoſopher's argument. The Divinity cannot be the 
author of evil; for tis directly oppoſite to the eſſence 
of a Being ſovereignly good and ſovereignly perfect. 
God could not be the ſource of any misfortune at- 
tending an infant not yet ſtain'd with any crime. 
You are under a neceſſity therefore of admitting two 
frſt principles, one good which diſpenſes happineſs, 
and the other bad which diffuſes its venom upon the 
creatures, or you muſt confeſs the Metempſychoſis, 

The Jeſuit, in anſwer to this argument could not 
have recourſe to the tranſgreſſion of Adam, For the 
Indian may very juſtly ſay to him : © Your argument 
15 only a begging of the queſtion. You found your 
proofs upon ſuch as I don't admit of, I deny that there 
was an Adam form'd by the divinity *. The cir- 
Pay of ſouls is eternal; it ever was, and ever 
will be.” 


* Some learned Indians pretend that there are three things 
which are eternal, viz, the ſupreme God, Souls, and Genera- 
tlons ; which they expreſs by theſe three words Padi, Pachou, 
Pajum ; and that by going back from the ſon to the father, 
rom the father to the grandfather, from the grandfather to the 
breat-grandfather, and fo on, it will be impoſſible to find a be- 
pinning, See father Bouchet's letter on the Metempſychoſis, 
in the Religious Ceremonies and Cuſtoras of the Idolators. Tome 
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nation,” In reply to theſe general arguments, an 


there muſt be a ſubordination in the different ſtates 
of the world, tho' I might deny it with good reaſon, 


he had pleas'd, good order might have ſubſiſted, tho 


Thoſe with whom tis diſputed cannot urge the fili 
of the firſt man, as the cauſe of the happineſs andi 
miſery of mankind, without admitting our ſacred : 
books to be authentic. Now, the moment that au 
Indian agrees that what is written in Genefis was re- 
veal'd by the Divinity, he muſt be convinc'd of tei 


error of the Metempſychoſis. But when he denies þ 
the authority of this book, it would be ridiculous d 
to offer to make uſe of it, to prove the cauſes offi of 
moral good and evilto him, | fo 
*Tis extremely difficult, dear Monceca, to con- 
'vince a learned Indian by arguments that ſhew hin p! 
the true cauſes of human misfortunes, while he . m1 
cribes them to the faults committed by ſouls in the wu 
courſe of a former life. The arguments which tie 9 
Nazarene miſſionaries make uſe of are pitiful : « I 
demand of the idolators, ſays a Jeſuit +, whether ®e 
all the beings that are in the world ought to be alike? e 
' Ought there to be nothing but ſuns and ftars ? Is it not ef 
requiſite for the well-being of the univerſe, that all .! 
the parts which compoſe it ſhould be ſubordinate fff" | 
one another, and that all its Beings ſhould havea * 
V 


different ſituation? In this they are agreed. You 
muſt own then, ſay I that the caſe is the ſame with the 

moral world; that all cannot be kings; and tha, * # 
for the ſake of good order there muſt be a ſubordi: 


Indian may ſay, I grant that good order demands 5 
if I had not a mind to ſhorten the diſpute, Fog. c 
as God could have made all men equally happy, i gag 
there had been an equality betwixt them, ſince God with 


had need to have done nothing more for this end than 
to create them all virtuous. Then laws, princes, 


magiſtrates and judges, would have been inſignificant; ax, 

and, by conſequence, ſubordination would have been 
of uſe no longer, But tis a more ſubſtantial e . ,, 
| > | | T F. 
+ Bouchet, p. 181. at the end. vol 


that 
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than this, which I exclaim againſt. Your compari- 
ſon of the fun and ſtars with happy and unhappy 
mortals, is not juſt. Though the moon is leſs than 
the ſun, yet tis not unfortunate ; tis not ſenſible of the 
pains of the gout and gravel; tis not tormented by 
hunger and thirſt”; it does not fear the loſs of fight or 
beating; tis inſenſible; all the ſplendor of the ſun 
does not give it the leaſt trouble, nor the leaſt ſenſe 
of pain: But tis not ſo with mankind. Their mis- 
fortunes are real. 'The- haughtneſs and cruelty of a 
ſovereign, the diſhoneſty of judges, diſtempers, 
plagues oppreſs them. If they had not deſerved thoſe 
misfortunes in a former life, the order which the Di- 
vinity has eſtabliſhed in the moral world would be as 
bad, as that which it has eſtabliſhed in the planets is 
worthy of admiration. To aſſert that God has not 
of ap of hindering evil, is not ſo contrary to 
N on, nor ſo impious, as to believe him the author 
mae | 

L ſhall go on dear Monceca, with the examination 
of the Jeſuit's arguments. The doctrine of the 
Indians, ſays he +, furniſhes us with a demonſtration 
to which they have no reply. The principal reaſon 
why they admit of a Metempſychoſis is the neceſſity 
of atoning for the ſins of the paſt life. Now, ac- 
cording to their ſyſtem, nothing is more eaſy than 
atonement for ſins: All their books are full of the 
ſpecial favours which acrue from the pronunciation of 
theſe three names, Chiva, Rama, Harigara. ' The 
very firſt time that they are p:onounced, all fins are 
cancelled ; and if they are pronounced three times, 
tie Gods whom they thereby honour, are at a loſs to 
ind a reward that can be adequate to the merit of 
the action. Then the ſouls, being gorged as it were 
with merits, are no longer obliged to animate new 
bodies, but go directly to Devenderen's Palace of 
Glory. There is ſcarce an Indian that has any devo- 
non at all but pronounces thele names above thirty 


© Plut. adverſ. Stoicos, p. 1076. E. 
J Father Bouchet's Letter, &c. 
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times a day. Some pronounce them a thouſand times, 
and thus compel the. Gods to confeſs that they are not 
able to pay. Moreover, ſins are cancelled with the 
ſame eaſe, by bathing in certain rivers and ponds, by 
giving charity to the: Brachmans, by making pilpr. 
mages, by reading the Ramagenam, by celebrating 
feſtivals to the honour of the Gods, &c. This being 
ſo, there is no perſon in the Indies but goes out 
this world laden with merits, and without the leaf 
ftain of ſin. Now, if there be no longer any fin; 
to expiate, what can be the ſervice of a Metemp. 
ſychoſis? | as 
If the Indians, dear Monceca, are puzzled to an. 
ſwer the objections of the Jeſaits, they muſt be void 
of common ſenſe, or elſe they muſt know nothing 2 
all of the doctrines of the Nazazene faith. I will 
Wit for once put myſelf in the place of a Brachman; andi th 
1 I ſay to che miſſionary, Dear European, I perceive le: 
$ that the people of your country blow hot and cold to 
and that they alternately adopt and reject certain pl 
cuſtoms, according as they are favourable to. the op 
nions which they endeavour to prove. You condem 
our cuſtom of pronouncing the names Chiva, Rama 
Harigara. You ſay, that becauſe they remit fir 
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is fixed up at the door : And care has been taken to trag/lat 
from the Latin, and to print it in Italian 
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all ſouls muſt go to heaven, and never return agang obt 

to the earth, But pray tell me What's the uſe of find 

Purgatory, which you believe, or at leaſt which 50 La 

ſay you believe? Your ſovereign pontiffs have foul fro 

an hundred thouſand expedients by the name of in ind 

dulgences, to exempt the Nazarenes from it. , Rai 

theſe, how many different ſorts there are: Som as t 

4 6 ſerve for 3000 years, other for 10000; | nay, then con 

fil. are ſome which clear all ſcores, and theſe are as ea that 
9 to be had as thoſe which are obtained by pronoun ry, 

14 cing the words Chiva, Rama, Harigara. The poi nan 
= tiffs have even granted indulgences to the faſhion ¶ not 

{ bidding good-morrow ®*. + Every man who ſays pen 
9 Ts | ; wi 

1 * * That foreigners and travellers may have a ſhare in thi — 

=. indulgences. Therc's not a Cabaret, i. e. Tavern or View dal 
{ i" ling-Houte, in Italy, but the bull by which they are great and 
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„Lay to the firſt perſon that he meets in the morning, 
« Sia laudata Maria, 1. e. Praiſed be Mary,” gains 
1000 years indulgences ; and he that anſwers Amen, 

ins 500 years. There is not an Italian that has the 
Fat ſpark of devotion but what gives forty good- 
morrows in a morning. This in the ſtyle of indul- 
gences is 40000 years of pardons, excluſive of 20009 
of WM which he gets by anſwering Amen, to thoſe who are 
it WW beforchand with him in pronouncing this happy Lau- 
nz data, Moreover, the fins of the Nazarenes are can- 
p-. cell'd by waving the arms of the prieſts and friars 
over the head, by giving them preſents, by going in 
pilgrimage to Loretto, by reading the lives of St. Ig- 
natius, St, Thereſa, and St. Dominic, and celebrat - 
ing feſtivals in honour of the ſaints. This being the 
caſe, there's not not one of them but what departs 
this life with merit in abundance, and without the 
leaſt ſtain of ſin. But when there are no more ſins 
to attone for, of what ſervice can purgatory be ? Ex- 
plain to me, my dear European, what tis good for, 
And when you have demonſtrated this to me, I will 
draw convincing proofs from it to inforce the neceſſity 
of the Metempfychoſis. No doubt you will tell me, 
that indulgences operate no further than as they are 
obtained by perſons who are in a ſtate of grace, or are 
liacerely-penitent for all their fins; and that 500000 
Laudata's, &c, will not give one moment's exemption 
from pain to ſuch as have not deſerved the effect of the 
indulgence. This is the caſe with the words Chiaya, 
Rama, Harigara. They are of no ſervice farther than 
as they are pronounced by perſons, who have a ſincere 
compuuction for their faults, But ſince there are few 
that are ſo, the Metempſy choſis is abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry. Vou'll aſk, perhaps, of what uſe are thoſe 
names, ſince they are of no efficacy when they are 
not pronounced by perſons that are truly ſorry and 
penitent for their faults, and ſince repentance alone 
uipes out all crimes ? I will own, that I can't com- 
"i prehend of what-uſe they can be any more than in- 
dulgences; but our prieſts aſſure us of their power, 


ff and why ſhould not we be in the right to believe our 
be heavenly 
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heavenly guides, fince you think it your duty to give 
credit to yours ? What preference ought to be given 
to the Laudata, &c. over Chiava, Rama, Harigara, 
can only be determined by knowing whether there i 
a greater ſecret virtue in the diſpofition of the let- 
ters in the firſt words than in the latter. As to this 


difficulty, I think you have no reaſon to give me 


that is more evident than what you aſſigned as to the 
cauſe of mens unhappineſs. Therefore, ſince I am 


perſuaded that the Divine Being could not take plea: 


fure in making creatures unhappy, and ſince my na- 


tural reaſon tells me this would be contradiQory to 


his eſſence, you'll give me leave, my dear European, 
to believe that men are puniſhed in this life, for the 
tranſgreſſions they committed in a former. You 
wiil-alio have the goodneſs to indulge me in the 
ule of the Chiava, Rama, Harigara, and the waſh- 
ing of fins in rivers, for the ſake of the purgative 
gelticulation, and the indulgenced good-morrows, of 


which you have my free conſent to remain in the | 


peaceable, and quiet poſſeſſion.“ * 

I can't imagine, dear Monceca, what anſwer a 
Jeſuit can make to an Indian that ſtarts theſe objections 
to him. He could have no expedient lefi but to 
have recourſe to ſound philoſophy, to make uſe of all 
the diſcoveries which the great men of theſe later 
ages have made concerning the nature of the ſouls of 
men, and thoſe of beaſts; and to prove by excel- 


lent phyſical reaſons, that rh nas: ws $ Is re- 


pugnant to the eſſence of things; that by conſequence 


there can be no ſuch thing; that there is but a certain 


number of ſouls : that therefore it would ſometimes 
hapjen either that there would be bodies wanting, 
or ſouls deſtitute: of bodies; becaufe it is con- 
trary to the eſſence and to the- order eſtabliſhed in 
things, to endeavour to fix the number of children 
that are to be born, fince this depends on the free- 
will granted to mankind. This gives a fair occaſion, 
dear Monceca, for enforcing the axiom of Malle- 
branche; That God acts always by the ſimpleſt 
method.“ But a Jeſuit had rather argue weakly _ 
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be un obligation to a Carteſian philoſopher, 
and aerial to a Carteſian orator. If Deſcartes, or 
Loeke, had been members of the ſociety, their writ- 
ings would have been explained at this day, in the 
college of Lewis le Grand; and if Bourdaloue had 
been a Benedictin, even the lay-brethren of the Jeſuits 
would criticiſe his, ſermons with impudence and im- 
nity. 1 
Pep arewell, dear Monceca; live content and happy; 
and may the God of our fathers crown thee with 


proſperity. 


— 


LETTER XCVIIL 


The cuſtoms of a people called the Auſes, with re- 
gard to women.—Some thoughts on the hardſhip 
of the laws in certain countries, touching illegiti- 
mate children.— At the marriage of a N 
woman, all the men invited to the feaſt, lie with 
her the firſt night. —Onis is in favour of divorces 
on ſome occaſions, and even juſtifies plurality of 
wives. a 


Is AAc Onis to AARON MoNCECA. 


: Egypt. 
Voyage I have made up the Nile, dear Mon- 
ceca, hindered me from anſwering thy letters 
ſooner, of which I found ſeveral at my return to Cai- 
ro, that gave me infinite pleaſure; ſo that I read 
them ſeveral] times over, and the oftener [ peruſed 
them, the more I diſcovered in them of amuſement 
ard inſtruction. An Arabian, with whom I have 
ſcraped an acquaintance in this country, and who was 
my fellow-traveller, has conceived a real eſteem for 
thee, upon ſome of thy letters that I ſhewed to him, 
He agrees, that tis impoſſible to acquire the wiſdom 
which the philoſophers courted with fo muck care, 
but by a profound ſtudy of the hcart of man ; and 
of this there's no knowing the ſecret 1ccc.us Gut by 
examining it under divers fo: ms. : 
CE L acre”: 
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There's a prodigious difference between the ſents. 
ments of the Egyptian, and thoſe of a Pariſian. They 
are both indeed agitated by the principal paſſions 
common to all mankind ; but theſe aſſume ſo many 
different forms in their hearts, and they produce effect 
ſo different, that there's no knowing of men in the 
general, by the idea only of the manners of a ſingle 
nation. hs pole 

A Sicilian who was never out of Meſſina, or a Ma- 
hometan that never ſtirr d out of Conſtantinople, fan 
adultery to be a horrible crime, and a thing to whic 
the mind of man could never incline voluntarily. 
Conſequently they are ignorant to what lengths the 
caprice and ftrange fancies of men will run: For if 
they had been in many countries, they would know, 
that by the laws of —. nations women are com- 
mon. ; X | | 

Tis not only in our time that we find whole nati- 
ans living after the manner of beaſts, and. having to 
do with one another, without diſtinction 1. The 
Auſes,” ſays Herodotus f, have no women in par- 
ticular, but they aſſociate with all indifferently, after 
the manner of beaſts. 'The men aſſemble together 
every three months; and when the children are grown 
up under their mothers, to he ſtrong enough to go 

one, they are carry'd to this aſſembly, and the men 


to whom they firſt addreſs themſelves are reputed their 


fathers.” | 

Is not this a fine proof of legitimacy ? But really 
as ridicclous as this cuſtom is, I ſhould prefer it to the 
barbarous law of the Nazaranes, which profcribes 
men frem tile moment they draw breath, ard con- 
demns them by the name of Baſtards, to perpetual 
intamy. Is there any thing ſo contrary to nature as 
the cuſtom which has introduc'd a difference between 
the legitimate and illegitimate children, as if the one 
had nt a father as well as the other, and as if both 


1 Peter de la Valle, teme I. p. 140. 
+ Lr) of -Hcrocctas, lib. iv. p. 313. 
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were not capable of having the ſame virtues, and of 
being alike uſeful to ſociety ? 1 


7 think the laws of the Mahometans much more - | 


reaſonable than thoſe of the Nazarenes; for they don't 
put a father under a neceſſity of rendering his child 
unhappy ; and a ſon born of a Circaſſian woman is 
upon as good a footing as one whoſe mother is a 
Turk or an Egyptian. A » 


Laws are only good and juſt as far as they are con- 


' formable to the law of nature, from whence they all 


ought to low, as from their firſt rinciple, There 
is not a more able lawyer than that internal ſentiment 
within us, which the Divine Being has engrav'd in 
our hearts, in characters that are indelible F. Bea 
legiſlator ever ſo learned, he forfeits my eſteem for 
him from the moment that he introduces cuſtoms and 
rules contrary to. the maxims of the Jaw of nature; 
and I look upon his arguments as thoſe of a ſubtle 
ſophiſt, that tend to obſcure the truth, and to ſmo- 
ther reafon. | | 
If, by this principle, we examine all the laws that 
have been made to profcrtbe certain innocent crea- 
tures from their very birth, we ſhall find them not on- 
ly abſurd, but even contrary to humanity. What! 
a father has a child, whom he acknowledges to be 
his own, and that he gave him birth; and forſooth, 
becauſe his mother did not join in certain ceremonies 
to which men have been pleas'd to give the name of 
marriage, the fon, when grown up, muſt be look'd 
—_ as infamous ; the love of his parents ſhall be 
charg'd to him as a capital crime, and he muſt not 
ſhare the honours of a civil life! 'Tho' it has been 
endeavour'd to repair this injuſtice in part, by Legiti- 
mation, yet the very perſons whoſe misfortunes they 
thereby endeavour to diminiſh, will be deem'd infe- 
nor to the generality of mankind. Therefore tis one 


f Conſcieatia, ſays Tertullion, poteſt obumbrari, quia non 
eſt Deus; extingui non peteſt, quia a Deo eſt: l. e. Conſci- 
ence may be obſeur d, becauſe it is not Cod; but cannot be quite 
unn uiſh'd, becauſe it is from God. 
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7 the greateſi miſtakes of the human u ing: 
much rather prefer the, cuſtom of the Auſes, wh 
firſt of all acknowledge their children to be the re. 
public's in general, and then leave it to their infting 
to decide the choice of their reſpective fathers, 
I we, go back to the primitive ages, we ſhall find 
that the patriarchs made no manner of difference he. 
tween the children born of their wives or their con- 
cubines. Jacob after having marry'd two ſiſters, had 
children by two concubines of their own procuring; 
yet. we don't find that the patriarch made any 2 
rence between his children. They were all alike 
heads of tribes; and we that are deſcended from thoſe 
tribes have retain'd the wiſe cuſtom of not brandi 
thoſe children with infamy that we have by our mi- 2 
ſtreſſes: But the great acquaintance which we have 
contracted ĩn ſome countries with the Nazarenes, has 
in a manner communicated ſome of their prejudices 
to ſeveral of our brethren. „„ 
How different ſoever be the opinions of certain peo- 
pls .as to the condition of children born of concu- 
bines, we ſhall find them much more oppoſite to one 
another in ſeveral other cuſtoms. How would a jea- 
lous Italian reconcile himſelf to the ceremonies us'd 
.at the marriages of the Naſamones, a people of Libya? 
The firſt night of their wedding,” ſays Herodotus, 
* the bride goes round to all that were at the feaſt to 
lie with her; and when every one has enjoy'd her, he 
gives her a preſent*.” I don't believe that a jealoys 
Sicilian could eaſily conform to this ceremony, and 
that he would chuſe to get a very conſiderable fortune 
upon ſuch terms. Nevertheleſs this faſhion, which 
appears ſo extraordinary to us, is ſtill the cuſtom, at 
leaſt in ſome meaſure, among the ſavage nations of : 
America; and thoſe very people who ſeem to hae Parti 
| ſuch wild notions, have ſeveral other cuſtoms ho- 
ever, which are worthy of the moſt civiliz'd and bel 
diſciplin'd republics. The antient Naſamones, whom * tl 


The Hiſtory of Herodotus, lib. iv. p. 310. 
+ The Voyages of Peter de la Valle, Tome I, p. 110. 
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T have been treating of, had ſo great an eſteem for 
virtue, that when they took an oath, they always 
laid their hand upon the tombs of ſuch as they reckon'd 
the men of the greateſt juſtice and honour P— —_ 
If it be in thy power, dear Monceca, account fo 
this oddneſs of conduct; reconcile, if thou canſt, 
ſuch wiſe notions with the extravagance of making a 
new marry'd woman lie with all the men that were 
at her ing. I am certain dear Monceca, that 
after thou haſt duly reflected on ſuch extraordinary 
behaviour, thou wilt confeſs, that tis impoſſible to 
know to what point men may carry their errors and 
their prejudices ;. and that tis abſolutely neceſſary for 
2 man who. would have a juſt idea of their tempers, 
and ſtrange inclinations, to travel to the moſt diſtant 
countries, and ſtudy mankind in the manners and 
cuſtoms of the moſt differing nations. By this means 
one attains to the knowlege of what all the reflecti - 
ons in the world cannot teach a perſon that never went 
abroad. Tis true, that a ſcholar who keeps cloſe to 
his ſtudy, and takes care to inform himſelf, has the 
aſſiſtance of books that were written by travellers : 
But nevertheleſs, he can't by all his reading know ſo 
much as he Who has ſeen thoſe countries of which he 
gives the deſcription. . I look upon a man of learning 
who is acquainted with the manners of people by his 
travels, in the ſame light as I do a ſkilful painter that 
always draws from the life ; whereas he who has no 
information but what he gets from books, is like him 
that copies after plates which are often incorrect. 
When ſome years have been ſpent in travelling thro? 
the ſeveral countries, tis neceſſary for a perſon who 
would reap any conſiderable benefit from the things 
which he een, to make refleftions upon certain 
particulars which often made leſs impreſſion upon us 
than ſome others, becauſe we were prepoſſeſs'd with 
them before we travell'd, bit do nevertheleſs point 
out the manners and ways of thinking of ſuch nations. 
do when a Frenchman goes to Conſtantinople, he 


+ Hiſtory of Herodotus, lib, iv. p. 310. 
pt | ſeldom 
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ſeldom gives much attention to the uſe of the plurality 
of wives. He knew before, when he was in France, 
that the Turks had ſeraglio's. He will be more cu- 
rious to inform himſelf of certain particulars relating 
to the infide of theſe ſeraglio's, and which ſcarce ſerve 
any farther for his -nftru&ion than to make him ſeri. 
ouſly reflect upon what may have induc'd the Maho- 
metans to take ſeveral wives, and to compare. their ar- 
iments with thoſe of the Nazarenes, who are allow'd 
but one. o | 
Tis certain that a philoſopher, who without preju- 
diceexamines the cuſtoms of the Turks, and thoſe of 
the Nazarenes, will find thoſe of the former much 


more agreeable to reaſon, as to what relates to the 


multiplicity of wives, and the divorce of thoſe that 
they have any cauſe to complain of. The Mahome- 
tans have made a ceremony of marriage, which ſerves 
to render man happy three different ways. They 
may, according to Mei law, have three wives; the 
firſt may ſerve to. bring them kindred ; and as the wo- 
men that they marry for the ſake of having their pro- 
tection, ſeldom bring fortunes with em, they find in 
the ſecond the wealth that was wanting in the firſt. 
Finally, they may in the third only. gratify their take; 
and after having taken care of getting fartunes and 
protection, follow the deſires. of their own hearts. 

If marriage is only a band between two perſons df 
different ſexes, in order for their living happy, and 
being uſeful to ſociety, three , the marriages 
of the Nazarenes are matches N 
public good as they are chargeable to thoſe that 

orm'd them. When a woman 1s barren, ſhe and her 
| huſband become in ſome meaſure uſeleſs to the ſtate. 
By a law which is abſurd and ſenſeleſs, a huſband 1 
' puniſh'd without having deſerv'd it, for the offences 
of his wife. He muſt not hope to enjoy the comfor 
table name of father whilſt ſhe lives, After thy 
Ought we to wonder at the bad conduct of the Ns 
zarenes, and the criminal exceſſes of which ſome d 
them are guilty ? | 


* 
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If it were allow'd in France, England, Germany 

Sc. for a man to marry a iecond wife when the fr 

is incapable of being a mother, or to divorce her 

when her temper does not ſuit with his, how many 

extravagant debaucheries, and horrid crimes, might 

be avoided ? for then two perſons, who perhaps wiſh 

one another dead, and cannot bear with each other, 

vould be permitted to ſeck others with whom they 
naht live more cordially. | : 

he Nazarenes not only condemn divorce, but 

even polygamy, as a very great crime. I can't ima- 

Leine upon what they found the cuſtom of having but 

one wife, and how they can think the, Deity is offend- 

ed by the plurality of wives. Tis a cuſtom which 

e MW they have deriv'd from the Pagans , and whichthey 

have compell'd us to ſubmit to in the countries where 


they are the maſters. For among the Iſraelites our 
forefathers, the x 


e plurality of wives was always tble- 
+ WI rated as uſeful, not only to private perſons,” but alfo 
. W to the republic. The Nazarenes believe out ſacred 
„books: Why then do they oppoſe thoſe cuſtoms which 
they there find authoriz'd by the greateſt men? Did 
. not Jacob take two ſiſters in marriage at the ſame time; 
and had not he moreover two concubines ? David 
dhe royal prophet, whole ſacred hymns are ſung with 
a loud voice in all the temples or the Nazarenes, whe- 
of WI ther papiſts or reformed, made choice of a youn 
4 woman in the laſt days of his life that were devot 
edo repentance ; and the number of concubines which 
ve MW his fon Solomon had was equal to his wealth He was 
a the richeſt prince of his time in gold and ſilver ; and 
in his palace was the greateſt number of women. I 
e. know, dear Monceca, that we don't give into the ſu- 
perſtition of the Nazarenes, and that with us, who are 
el {tit obſervers of the law of Moſes, adultery is the 
„only amorous pleaſure that we are forbid to take; 
is WM ut nevertheleſs we are forc'd to ſubmit, and we 
[a have in a manner adopted the cuſtom of the Na- 
of zZarenes. 5 5 755 


1 


be old Romans 
Farewell, 
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Farewell, dear Monceca; and live content and 


1. 4 LETTER XCIX. 
A deſcription of the cities of Liege and Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle; their government and the manners of the 
people. —Aix-la-Chapelle rebuilt by Charlemagne, 
after being demoliſhed and ſack'd by Attila.—4 
ſtory of the reſurrection of two Pontiffs at the dedi. 
cation of the church at Aix. — Great abundance of 
relics in this country. — An account of a ridiculous 
f proceſſion in Provence. | | 
Aaron Monceca to Isaac Onits, 
| a. 7 Aix - la- Chapelle. 
Efore I went to Holland, I was willing to ſee 
Liege and Aix-la-Chapelle, two neighbouring 
towns in Brabant; which I was aſſur'd were worth 
a traveller's obſervation ; and I am not ſorry that! 
have ſpent ten & twelve days in ſatisfying my cu- 
rlofty. ores | 
Liege is a very large and populous city, adorn'd 


Vith ſome fine buildings, tho' they are not many. 


The Pontiff is the ſovereign of it, and his clergy ſhare 
with him in the authority. Heretofore this chapter 
conſiſted of the firſt noblemen in Europe: And there 
was not a Cannon (which is a name that the Naz 
Tenes give to certain prieſts) but what was of ſome 


eminent family. When that ſovereign pontiff of 


- 


Rome, call'd Innocent II. crown'd_the emperor Lo- 


thorins, the Canons that were at that ceremony 
were, for the moſt part, of royal extraction. There 
were among them nine ſons of- kings, fourteen ſons 
of dukes who were ſovereign 1 twenty- nine 
counts of the holy empire, and eight barons. All 
thoſe lords and princes are now metamorphos'd into 
mean burghers; and as ſoon as a man is dubbed 3 
doctor of the-univerfity of Louvain, he may be ad- 


mitted a canon of Liege, and a member of 16s ſove- 
? 4:08 | — 
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reign council. Tis true that he has only the prero- 
oative of commanding the wickedeit people in che 
univerſe ; the Neapolitan populace being very re- 
ſerv'd, and very regular, with regard to that of 
Liege. They both deierve alike to be the neigh- 
bours of Mount Veſuvius; and ſome earthquakes 
would do as much good to the Liegeois as to the 
Neapolitans : For be thefo:mer ever ſo wicked, yet 
they pretend they have a number of pr tector in the 
deitics preſence, who, in conſideration of ſo miny 
pounds of incenſe and wax per ann. eaſily procure 
tzem the pardon of their crimes. ITheſe protectors 
come ſometimꝭs to viſit them, and to ſhew tem what 
mines of coal there are in the earth. One of the 
ſaints „ho had the care of the affairs of the Liegeois 
in charge at the court of heaven, enter'd the city 
upon a certain day, in the habit of a pilgrim ; and 
after he bad beckoa'd to one of the burghers to fol- 
low him, and diſcover'd a mine to nim, he vanith'd. 
He thereby did great ſervice to the Liegeois; for 
fnce the diſcovery of thoſe mines, a great many ar- 
mourers have ſettled in the country, where they car- 
ry on a very conſiderable trade. Ihe coal extracted 
from theſe mines is called Hlouille, from a certain 
farrier, called Prudhomme le Fiouilloux; to whom 
tte guardian {aint of the Liegeois addreſs'd himſelf; 
But as to the burghers and nobles here, they ate as 
valuable as the vuigar are deſpiſ-able; for they are 
polite, and ready to do good othces. The manners 
of the one are quite different i104: thoſe of the other: 
do that when I ſpeak to thee of the Liegeois, 1 mean 
lie people in general, 

1 he inhabitants of Aix-!a-Chapelie, from whence 
I now write to thee, are much more civil and cour- 
teous. This is a large city, and ttill very beautiful; 
tho it has loſt part of ite luſtre by ſeveral firez, by 
which it was twice or thrice almoſt intirely deſtioy'd. 
After it had been demoliii'd and tack'd by Atta, 
twas rebuilt by Charlemagne, who ceclar'd it che 
capital of Gallia Tranſaipina, and choſe it for the 
lace of his ordinary reſidence. Ele cauſed the great 
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tomb is ſtill to be ſeen there. I have been poſitively 
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church to be built, in which he lies interr'd; and his 


aſſured by ſome Nazarenes, that at the time of the 
dedication of this church, two pontiffs, who had 
been a long time in their graves, took the trouble 
of rifing again, to be witneſſes of this auguſt cere- 
mony. They ſet out from heaven betimes in the 
morning, ariv'd about nine of- the clock at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, aſſiſted at the divine ſervice, dined with all 
the prelates whom Charlemagne had invited that day W ® 
to a ſumptuous feaſt; and ſet out again about four of þ: 
the clock in the afternoon for heaven; where they MW 
arriv'd juſt at ſhutting the gate. This is travelling WM ** 
to ſome 3 p. 

Theſe things ought not to aſtoniſh thee, dear Iſaac; I th. 
for the Nazarenes gives out ſtories chat are yet more MI *: 
abſurd. Ihey ſay, that in a certain cheſt, Which er 
is preſerv'd in the church of A:x-/a-Chapelle, they MW '* 
have the very manna that fell from heaven into the MW ge 
deſart, for the nouriſhment of the liraclites ; and the fr. 


leaves and blotioms of Aaron's rod, which flouriſh'd Ml of 


miraculoalt)y in the tabernacle If any one of ou * 
Rabbies had wrote, that fuch relics are kept in a of 
certain ſynagogue of the Levant, how many banter IM the 
ſhoutd not we not have felt from a poſie of N. 
zarene doclors? What have they not laid, and per- © 
haps with reaſon too, concerning many things that] me 
there ate in the Talmud ? I ho' 1 don't betive there dc: 


is any thing extraotcinaty in that work, which bis 


the ſenſible part of the Jews ſwallow without certaia fro 


reſtrictions, and without giving it ſome explanation | 
which excuic the text in places where it ſeems to be ant 
faulty. por 
The manna in the deſart, and Aaron's buds, are not nic: 
the only remarkable things that are ſhewn in this coun I Dag 
try. here's a ſurpriſing quantity of little ſplinters off full 
bones, locks of hair, and ſhreds of ſtuffs, in caſei the 
of c 


of gold and ſilver; which are held in ſuch veners 


tion, that tome of them are ſent from hence to do dif 
honour to the coronation of emperors, The magiſ to 
trace of the city carries theſe venerable ſcraps, it real 

ceremony and 


| 
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ceremony, from one end of Germany to the other, 
together with the ſword and belt of Charlemagne; 
which is not one of the moſt inconſiderable relics of 
this place. The emperors were formerly crown'd 
at Aix la-Chapelle; and moſt of Charlemagne's 
ſueceſſors choſe alſo to be crown'd here. At length 
Charles IV abſolutely ſettled this affair by one of 
the conſtitution; of the Golden Bull; wherein it was 
ordain'd, that the emperors ſhould be firſt 'crown'd 
here; but 'tis not ſo now. And the only ceremony 
which is ſtill kept up is, that ſome perſon i deputed 
to the magiſtrates, to give them advice of an ap- 
proaching election, to the end that they may ſend 
the imperial ornaments and relics that I have men- 
tion'd to thee, After this, the emperor, in whaiſo- 
ever place he be crown'd, declares, that particular 
teaſons hinder'd him from repairing to Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle; and that he does not thereby propoſe to in- 
fringe the prerogative of this city, or to deprive it 
of its privileges. This done, the emperor is ſiyled 
a Canon of Aix, and 1s ſworn as ſuch on the day 
of his coronation. Then the magiſtrate carries back 
the beit, the ſword, and all the miraculous tackle ; 


which is every bit of it replaced in the vellry of the 


church; where the curious may not ſee it without 
money; and tho' honeſt Charlemagne has been now 
dead above nine hundred years; yet his bones and 
his garments have ſtill the power of exacting a ſee 

from the purſes of all ſtrangers. ; 
wonder that, among ſo many ſacred relics of 
antiquity, they have not the club of that honeſt 
pontiff Turpin, ſo well known in the antient chro- 
nicles of Charlemagne. The head of that excellent 
nag of his nephew Roland, might alſo have gert 
fully had a place there, tho' it was not endued with 
the talent of the fairies, like to Renaud's; for Ari- 
oſto and Boyardo have ſhifted him into ſo many 
different hands, that it would have been too difficult 
to have made the piece appear to be genuine and 
real; whereas honeſt Roland loſt his horſe but once, 
and found it as luckily 155 n, as Sancho Pancha _ 
2 8 
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his aſs. This ſame Roland was very fortunate in 
finding what he had-I6Rt; for his couſin Aſtolphus MW be 
brought him back his good ſenſe, which was carefully th 
3238 in a bottle in paradiſe, and deliver'd to him W. 
by St. John, with his own hands. If the good ſenſe Pe 
of every Nazarene, whoſe brains are evaporated, W! 
*xere to be bottled up in paradiſe, all the glaſs- houſcs a 
in the world would not be ſufficient to furniſh the ft 
celefrial manſion with caſes to hold it. And none fo 
but a ſupreme power can operate fo great a mi. . 
racle. | on 
Tho' Aix-la- Chapelle is a great gainer by the M * 
concourſe of Nazarene votaries that come to ſee its MW 
relics; yet its hot baths, which are reckon'd good MI "* 
for the moſt deſperate diſeaſes, are treaſures to this M ® 


city which are much more conſiderable ; for a mul- to 
titzde of valetudinarians flock to them every or wi 
from the four parts of the world, in hopes of find. I 


ing theſe pools as efficacious almoſt as that of the th 
famous temple, which will never be reſtor'd till our MW 5? 


Celiverer comes upon earth. pi 
The inhabitants of this city are courteous and de 
polite, but very ſuperſtitious : They formerly permit- I & 
ted the reformed Nazarenes the free exerciſe of their MW 
religion; but they have now intirely ſuppreſs it, MW © 
It was not done without the ſhedding of much blood; do 
but at length the papiſts overpower'd their adverſaries, 
and are now the ſole maſters of the city, its office i ef 
and churches. I ſhould have been glad to have Pe 
ſtay'd here a few days longer; but my affairs require L 
me in Holland; ſo that I cannot be the ſpectatot ec 
of what would be a charming fight for a philoſopher: * 
"Tis a famous proceſſion, wherein a coloſſal figure [ h 
is carry'd, to which they give the name of Charle- aq 
magne. "Tis accompany'd with many other extrava- _-_ 
gancies; and all the apparatus of this feſtival is di- Be. 
rected by folly. | — 


As to theſe proceſſions made by the Nazarenes, 
while I was at Paris, the chevalier de Maiſin told ch 
me the particulars of one of thoſe pious perambu- Ii :* 


lations of which he was an eye-witneſs, in a tour that 
| be 
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be made to Provence. He told me, that at Aix, 
the capital of that country, he ſaw a proceſſion which 
which was begun by a company of chair-men, or 
eaſants dreſs'd in a long black gown, encompaſied 
with little bells, having their heads covered with 
a fort of palte-board head-pieces repreſenting the 
fgure of a devil with long horns, They carry a 
fork with which they hold up the train of a ſhe-devil, 
who walks in the centre of them, with a comb in 
one hand, and a looking-glaſs in the other. The 
infernal lady, being extremely modeſt, and not car- 
ing to have her petticoats turn'd up, guards againſt 
it in ſuch a manner as excites both the admiration 
and the mirth of the populace. After theſe devils, 
follow a number of ſuch maſqueraders, the ſubjects of 
which are borrowed from our ſacred books, For 
inſtance : There's a Mofes, who carries the tables of 
the law: and a rabble of Iſraelites, worthipping the 
golden calf, One of theſe mafqueraders lets off a 
piſtol, at which all the idolatrous Jews fall down as 
dead; and as they who act theſe parts have nothing 
on but their ſhirts and maſks, they throw themſelves 
into the mud in the midſt of the kennels; and the 
more they expoſe their naked backſides, the more 
do they excite laughter and curioſity. 

Among theſe repreſentations, which the inhabitants 
of Provence call Sacred Games, there's a ſtrapping 
porter dreſs'd like a woman, who repreſents the 
3 of Sheba going to viſit Solomon. They af- 
ect to give this princeſs a very large rump; and her 
merit depends on the dimenfſion of her bum. 

Immediately behind her broad a — ſe, comes an 
Italian, to whom they give the name of duke Urban, 
attended by all his court, conſiſting of a number of 
peaſants in the apparel. of both ſexes. This laſt 
maſquerade would be the molt antic of all, if the 
monks did not follow it, who walk two a- breaſt, and 
are moſt of them dreſſed even more ridiculouſly than 
the maſks that go before them, The proceſion 8 
cloſed by the ſhrines and buſts of the canon zed Na- 
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zarenes, which are attended by the parliament, whoſe 
preſence gives ſuch fooleries a ſanction. 

I was loth to believe what the chevalier de Maiſin 
fold me; for the natives of Provence don't want a 
genius nor penetration; and there cannot be greater 
deiufion than to tolerate ſuch ridiculous actions, ſo 
contrary to good ſenſe, and fo likely to prejuice a ju. 
dicious man againſt all that favour them. State 
policy, ſaid the chevalier to me, keeps up all theſe 
ridiculous cuſtoms, Ihe city where this proceſjion 
is made, gets above 100,000 crowns in three days 
time, by the great number of foreigners who come 
to ſee this feſtival, and purchaſe and conſume a great 
quantity of proviſion.” Avarice not only keeps u 
a great many ſuperſtitious cuſtoms but even multi- 
lies the number of them every day. _ 

Farewell, dear Iſaac; live content and happy; 
and may the God of our fathers grant thee proſpe- 
Tity in abundance. 


— 
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Barcelona deſcribed.— This city is under the Spaniſh 
government, and the inhabitants not ſuffered to 
bear arms.— J he rcaſon for it.— The prerogatives 
of love in Spain and France compared. A view 
of the Spaniſh theatre. ; X 


Jacos BRITO to -AaRon MoNCECA, 


# Barcelona. 

AM at length arrived, dear Monceca, in that 
countiy where ſo many of out brethren have been 
inhumanly ſlaughtered and ſactificed to the avarice bf 
the monks upon the pretence of religion, I have crof 
ſed through Rouffillon, and a part of Catalonia, and 
I now wiite to thee from Barcelona, which is a large, 
fine and well-fortified city: But tis a very ſorry hat. 
bour; ſo that tis not ſaſe for ſhips to be there in bad 
weather. The Catalans mortally hate the Caſtilians, 
and had rather live under any government than that 
of Spain, as they have demonſtrated by their ſeveral 
rebellion 
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rebellions ; but they are at length reduced to ſuch a 


degree that they have nothing left but the liberty of 
forming groundleſs h The citadel, which has 
been lately built; is fuch a formidable curb, that 
Barcelona is not ina condition for any undertaking, 
and has nothing to truſt to but its. obedience and ſub- 
miſſion, Bs 

The burghers, in all the towns of Catalonia, are 
diſarmed; and as for the peaſants, they are watch- 
ed ſtill more cloſely, troops being always quartered 
up and down the villages, Such precautions indeed 
are a great expence and trouble to the court of Spain, 
but there's a neceſſity for it; and to do juſtice to 
the Chriſtians, they had not acted with ſuch ſeverity 
till things were drove to the laſt extremity. 

In the laſt fiege of this city, the very monks were 
at the head of the rebels, and actually mounted 
guard, relieved the ſoldiers in the moſt dangerous 
poſts, and animated them by their ſpeeches and acti- 
ons: They even gave their relics an airing upon the 
ramparts; and a cannon ball or two carryed off both 
a monk and his faint. The nuns too, though the 
weaker ſex, choſe to have a hand in tte rebellion ; 
and hung out ſtandards, made of red cloth, at their 
windows, to ſhew that they too breathed nothing but 
blood and ſlaughter. 

Conſider, dear Monceca, how furious a rebellion 
grows when once a people take it into their heads 
to revolt; it gives courage to the weakeſt of them: 
And it ſeems, that the more heinous 1s the crime, 
the greater is their valour. Rebellious ſubjects of- 
ten fight with more obſtinacy to deſtroy their prince, 
than loyal ones do to defend and guard him from 
their attacks: Not that the Callilians can be reproach- 
ed for having acted faintly in favour of Philip V. 
This monarch is obliged to love them in a twofold 
ſenſe ; both as his ſubjects, and as his children: And 


they always look upon him both as a good king, and 


as a father. But in ſpite of all their efforts, this 


good will of theirs would not have been enough, if 
France 
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; France had not put an end to the rebellion of the 
Catalans. 

The women in this country have greater liberties 
than in the reſt of Spain; tho' they are not ſo free 
by far as they are in France. "They have, by de. 
grees, ſhook off the old Spaniſh mode "The Ducg- 
nas (or peeviih old governeiſcs) che Jaloaſics (or veils 
of crape) are no longer ſubũſlir g; or at leaſt, what 
remains of all that equipage of jcalouſy, is nothing 
more than a ceremonia! of very li:tic uſe for the ſe- 
curity of the huſbands. T'he great number of French 
and Flemings ſettled at Barcelona, with the great bo- 
dies of troops that form the garriſon, and are for 
the moiſt part Walloons, have, by little and little, 
accuſtomed the old inhabitants of the country to bear 
cuckoldom with patience : Not but that there are ſtill 
a great many of the Catalans, who kick and wince 
at the very thoughts of wearing horns ; but the more 
care they take to avoid them, the ſooner they are of- 
ten intangled in the misfortune, | 

Gallantry is become an epidemic diſtemper at Bar- 
celona; to which place the French were the 1nporters 
of it: And unfortunate are they wd feel the ſtings 
of it, notwithanding all their precau:10n. 

Although love has as ample prerogatives in Spain 
as in France, yet its methods of acting here are very 
different; and tho' the end is the faine, yet the ways 
of attaining to it are quite cou:rary, In France a 
lover declares himſelf openly : He fo!lows his mi- b, 
ſtreſs to the ball, to the play; and parties tht are hi 
made for the country, and merry makings, are fine 
opportunities for an amorous Frenchman, A Spani- 
ard is diſcreet and reſerved, being forced to conceal the f 
ſentiments of his heart from the public. His happi- 1 
neſs, and the ſucceſs of his intrigues, depend on ie- | 


crecy. The churches are the moſt favourable places 4 
for him; ſo that every ſaint's day ferves his purpoie 00 


as well as an opera or a comedy. A mother accom- 
panies her daughter, a huſband his wife, to the play- 


houſes ; but the women go by themſelves. to the 1 
temples 3 
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temples; and under the cloak of piety, love finds a 
loop-hole to make it amends for its conſtraint. 

All the firſt aſſignations in Spain are made in the 
churches, and there they ſtrike the final bargains ; 
which are performed at the houſes of women that paſs 
for ſaints, whither young people may go without any 
cenſure. There are few Spaniſh ladies but have 
ſome venerable ſhe-friend, covered with Scaputaries 
and Agnus Dei's. A huſband would be look'd upon 
as a fool, or which is worſe, as. a heretic, if it: ſnould 
enter his head, that Donna Mendoza, or. Donna 
Valcabro, who are both venerable for their: age, and 
for the rank which they have held for above twenty 
years in the moſt ſacred confraternity of St. Francis, 
ſhould be capable of being procureſſes, or of pro- 
moting a meeting of lovers! Theſe ladies of the 
holy fraternity are here look'd upon-as perſons already 
beatify'd They maintain a great correſpondence 
with certain friars, called Cordeliers, who direct them 
and are their aſlociates, The Nazarenes call theſe 
holy unions by the name of Spiritual Kindred, From 
thence come all thoſe phraſes and forms of ſpeech 
that we read in the myſtic books, and which ſeem 
unintelligible; ſuch are theſe: © I adore you from my 
heart, dear fiſter, as a Deity. You are always pre- 
ſent to my mind, tho' I ſpeak and act with other 
perſons. — Pray for your brother, for your friend, 
for your ſervant “.“ 

Some of theſe expreſſions are extracted from the 
books of one Francis de Sales, and from the letters 
he wrote to de Chantal, a nun. This Francis de 
Sales, was, tis affirmed, a civil ſoit of a man; 
who had as many crotchets in his head as Fontenelle. 
All the monks bave been glad of this pretext for 
boldly writing the moſt paſſionate ſentiments to their 
votaries, under the veil of a myſtic language. The 
Spaniſh friars don't indeed uſe ſo much ceremony; 
they have a fair field open to them, and are welcome 


* This laſt phraſe * taken from father Girard's letters to 
la Cadiere. 


to 
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to enter what houſes they pleaſe. As under the ſhelter 
of their . cowl they enjoy all manner of privileges; 
ſo they are more inſolent. more ignorant, and mote 
debauch'd, than in any other kingdom. If the chil. 
dren were to come into the world with any token 
that plainly pointed out their fathers, half of the Spa- 
niards would find theirs among the clergy and 
friars. | : 

The clergy in this country are not very regul>r in 
their manner of living, wherein they are very diffe- 
rent from thoſe of France; of whoſe regularity 
thou didſt boaſt to me in thy letters. Thet thou 
may'ſt form a juſt idea, dear Monceca, of the ec. 
cleſiaſtics in this country, thou muſt take it ſor grant 
ed, that the monks are twice as wicked and igno- 
rant as they are in France; and that the ſecular prieſts 
are not much better. 

One thing which will ſurprize thee in a country 
where the inferior clergy are fo depraved, is, the 
gravity, probity and candour of the Spaniſh pontiff, 
who are really worthy of their rank; ſo that ther?'s 
not one of them but deſerves the eſteem and appro- 
bation of all good men Be the religion what it 
will, it cannot be denyed that a flock would be hap- 
py if they improved by the leffons of fach ſober 
| paſtors. The pontiffs are the only perſons in Spain 
who are not ſubject to the inquifition. I will give 
thee an account hereafter of this iniquitous tribunal, 
of which I have already learnt many partigulars that 
ſtrike a horror. As ſoon as the terrible name of 

uifitor is mentioned in this country, every body 
trembles; and the greateſt are as much afraid as the 
meaneſt ſubjects. Notwithſtanding my paſſports, 
and the commiſſion I bear viity me from the repub- 
lic of Genoa, I am forced to be very circumſped, 
and dare not, as when I was in France, ſpeak what 
I think. | 

When I was got beyond Belle-garde, the laſt place 
in France) I affected a ſi ence very much reſembling 
the Pythagorean. This melancholy air is agreeable 
enough in a country where every body is extremely 
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reſerv d. They ſay that this gravity increaſes, the 
farther one advances into Spain; which if true, I 
expect, when J come to Madrid, to find a city full 
of Heraclitus's, and to ſee the inhabitants all in 
tears. 

Now I ſpeak of tears, I muſt tell thee, dear Mon- 
ceca, that I laughed very heartily at a place io which 
I went to weep. In this city there's a company of 
players newly arriv'd ; Which I was aflur'd is tac beft 
tat has been ſcen in Spain for a long time. One 
eſpecially was cry d up, viz. la Galiega, who was 
the Kings actreſs, but had left Madrid in tome diſ- 
guit, 1 was importun'd 10 go and ſce a new tragedy, 
which they aliured me was a very fine and moving 
one. Guels how 1 was fſurpriz'd, dear Monceca, 
when eaicring into the theatre-room, I ſaw two co- 
medians on the ſtage, in the habit of monks, piayin 
the chief parts ot a piece, intitled, The Deata of 
Alexis; or, Ine Example of «© haſtity. J muſt own 
to thee, this was ſuch «n abſu dity as I did by no 
means expect. 1 with'd at that very inſtant, that 
tuou Ccoulatt nave been eye witneis of ſuch a ridicu- 
lous tuing. The ſubject oi this tragedy was anſwera- 
bl? to tne Chiazaciecr aud dignity of the Dramatis 
Perſonæ. Alexis, the principal perſonage, is a Ro- 
man gentleman, very fond of celibacy ; Who having 
leit tis wife the very firſt nigut of the wedding, 
wander'd a lon,, time from one n to another, till 
he came at lait and died at the houſe of his father, 
Who would not own him; but in compaſſion ſuffer'd 
bim to retire to a forry loneſome coitage, where he 
expir'd, A bilet found in his hand when he is dead, 
ducovers the wnole myſtery ; but the paper can't be 
taken from him; for, dead as he is, he does not care 
to deliver it to any but the joveteign pontiff, who 
comes wit his wavle ccuft to receive the ſaint's 
billet; aud the play ends with a ſhout from the 
dicatre. 

Aczis, at the beginning of the firſt act, is but 
eiu ο] years old, and in the fifth he 1s from forty 
to torty-ftive. The rules of unity ot place and 

a action 
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action are as perfectly kept up as that of the twenty. 
four hours. The thoughts and ſentiments were of 
a piece with all the reſt; ſo that 1 don't think any 
compoſition can be moie wild and ridiculous: Not 
but the Spaniards have ſeveral good dramatic Pieces, 
Don Lopez de Vega has wrote very excellent come- 
dies; but the peopie nave very little reliih for them, 
They had rather ſee St. Jago or St. Philip, than Aga- 
memnon or Achilles; and the prints in the fleth of 
St. Francis extort more tears, than the complaints 
of Andromache, and the deipair of Hermione, 
Such are the taſte and prejudices of this country. 
Nothing will go down any-whe:e but devotion, 
Or rather ſuperii:iion. 
When the comedy was playing, I heard a bell 
tinkle; upon which ail the company fell on their 
knees, and mutter d ſomething. The comedians 
led the way, and tao authors that were upon the 
ſtage, interrupted one ancther ; though they did but 
Juit ſtic their lips, and ſpoke as low a> the other 
ſpectators. This ceremony being over, every body 
ſtood up again, and the play was continu'd. I aſk'd 
what they meant by moving their lips, and was told, 
that this was call'd an Angelus. This is a fort of 
prayer which I could not have thought the Nazarenes 
would have made at the play-houic. None but Spa- 
niards could have choſe ſuch a place 23 that to ſay 
their prayers in. True it is that this place ought, 
in all appearance, to enjoy the ſame prerogative: as 
the monaſteries ; for they- that take the money at the 
door are prieſts, who, under the denomination of 
being poor, ſhare the profits witn the comedians. In- 
deed, the companies of comedi:ns, in conſideration 
of this diminution of their revenue, enjoy all the 
Privilege: of the other Nazarenes. They are not 
excommunicated like thoſe in France; and if they 
were rich enough, and devout enough, they might 
have a chaplain like the royal regiments, 
When the comedians die in Spain, they are allow'd 
burial, which is deny'd them in France; whereas 
in England they have mauſoleums erected 3 their 
Onur 
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honour. From whence, dear Monceca, do ſuch 
whimſies proceed, but from antient prejudices, much 
more than reaſon ? which if it has any ſhare in the 
interment of ſtage- players, I am ſure it condemns 
the (extravagance of the French, and that of the 
Engliſh too; and that it muſt approve of the juſt 
medium of the Spaniards. It would be well for the 
latter if they were as much guided by good-ſenſe in 
all the actions of their lives. 

Farewell dear Monceca live content and happy ; 
and may the God of our fathers crown thee with 


proſperity. 


— — 


TTT t 


A deſcription of Holland in general, and of Amfter- 
dam in particular..-A very commendable cha- 
rater of the Dutch. —The prudence of their ad- 
miniſtration, - politics, and toleration of all religi- 
ons, commended. 


AARON MoNnCECa to Jacos BRTTo. 


Amſterdam. — 

Am at length arriv'd in a country, dear Brits, 
1 where mankind is as free as they are ſlaves in th 
country which thou inhabiteſt : © Holland,” ſays a 
French author, ** ſeems to be the country of philoſo- 
phers, who being free of that yoke which is impos'd 
upon reaſon elſewhere, may make uſe of it when 
they pleaſe.” Good-ſenſe ſeems to be intail'd upon 
the Dutch; and whoever examines them carefully, 
will readily own, that though nature has denied them - 
the politeneſs of the Engliſh, and the vivacity of the 
Italians, ſhe has amply rewarded them for the want 
of thoſe qualities, by good-ſenſe, candour, and a 
great forecaſt, which conducts them in all their ac- 
tions, 

The Dutch, being born free, only obey the laws 
of :heir country, and have no ſovereigns out virtue 
and their duties. Thou muſt not fanſy however that 
this character fits all the natives of Holland, for in 

Vor. II. Ee this 
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and bad, and the common-people in Holland are u 1 t 
deſpiſeable, as the burghers, and even the honeſt ar- 
tificers, are commendable. *s 1 4 „% %% 
It would be impoſſible for me, dear Brito, | to give MW ** 
-thee a juſt idea of the manners of this country, with. 
out entring into particulars. Thou muſt be already th 
ſenfible, that when I characteriſe the common-peo. Ml © 
ple, I don't inform thee of any thing that is peculiar 
do the burghers, and the chief men of the republic. 
The nobility that are ſtill remaining in the country, 
have manners and cuſtoms that are very different alſo 
from thoſe of the burghers. Therefore I ſhall en- 
dea vour to ſhew thee whatever I think worthy of re- 
mark in the ſeveral ſtates of this republic. 

Holland is an unpleaſant country, it being land 
floating in the ſea, and conſiſting of meadows, which, 
for three quarters of the year are laid under water: And 
were it is as fruitful in corn as it is barren, "tis ſo 
narrow and cloſe a country, that it could not feed one 

fth part of its inhabitants. 
All that the Dutch have to depend on, is their 
commerce, which they have ſpar d no pains nor er- 
pence to advance in their own country, and to ex- 
tend to the extreme parts of the world. 
was a meer neceſſity, and the oppreſſion of the 
Spaniards, that forced the inhabitants of this country 
"to go to the Indies, and form a ſecond republic there. 
When they had ſhaken off the yoke of their former 
'maſter, Spain was reſolved to forbid them from trad- 
ing to its ports, thinking by that means to weaken 
them, and to pave the way for their reduction. In 
proceſs of time theſe difficulties made the Dutch re 
ſfolve to go themſelves to the very fountain of com. 
merce. They ſail'd to the Indies, and there they laid 
the fountain of thoſe ſuperb colonies which were at 
terwards form'd there. An Italian author, who can 
not be reckon'd a very great friend of Holl and, 0 
much inclin d to proclaim its (grandeur, affirms, th 
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the city of Amſterdam alone had more ſhipping than 
all Europe put together *. 

But it was not without difficulty that the Dutch eſ- 
tabliſh'd their commerce in the Eaſt Indies; for the 
Portugueſe, then the ſubjects of Spain, threaten'd 
them upon all occaſions, and left no ſtone unturn'd 
to make them miſcarry in their undertaking : But they 
ſurmounted all theſe difficulties ; they conquer'd their 
enemies, and drove them from ſeveral of the iſlands 
of which they were the maſters. Theſe victories, and 
theſe happy beginnings, encourag'd their hopes, and 
they then began to think of extending their commerce 
to the Weſt Indies. | . 

The liberty which the Dutch enjoy, was of ve 
great ſervice to them in their undertakings. The 
intire ſecurity which foreigners meet with in their 
country, the aſylum which has been granted there 
in all times ſince the eſtabliſhment of the republic, to 
thoſe that have been perſecuted in other countries 
for the ſake of their religion, have drawn ſuch num- 
bers of people to them, that they have been able 
to form powerful colonies, to fit out a prodigious 
number of ſhips, and at the ſame time to find their 
own country extremely populous. 

If Spain had continued to be the miſtreſs of Hol- 
land, Amfterdam would now perhaps have been like 
Antwerp. It would hive been great only in extent, 
and remarkable only for its ſituation: Whereas now 
every thing in this ſtately city has the face of the an · 
tient grandeur of the Tyriaus and Phcenicians, of 
which the Greeks and Romans have left ſuch pom- 
pous deſcriptions. Amongſt the moſt. remarkable 
things that I ever ſaw in all my travels, I never. met 
with any thing that ſo much ſurpriz'd me as the port 
of Amſterdam. Tis impoſſible, without having 
ſeen it, to conceive what a grand appearance 2000 
ſhips, inclos'd in that harbour, make. Were one to 
form an idea of a magnificent city built in the midſt 

* La quantita di vaſcelli, a commun judicio, viene ſtimata 
k grande, che pareggia quella che ſa tuto il reſte dell Europa 
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of the waves, it would ſtill come far ſhort of that fine 

view of a number of ſhips from all the nations in the 
world, whoſe maſts, flags and ftreamers, make ſuch a 
fhew that there's nothing like it to be ſeen. , 

Since I have been at Amſterdam, I have only had 
time as yet to make a general ſurvey of the beauties 
of this city, without being able to examine them in 
particular z but I will take care to inform thee of 
every thing that I ſhall ſee, and endeavour to give 
thee an exact account of it. | 

There are few religions but what are profeſs'd in 
this city, where people have the liberty of worſhip- 
Ping the Divine Being after their own way. Yet the 
religion of the ſtate, or that of the United Provinces, 
is the Chriſtian reform'd religion, which thou know- 
eſt to be in the main the ſame as the Nazarene ; and 
that it only differs from it in ſome few articles. 

The Nazarene papiſts publicly damn the reformed 
Nazarenes, who indeed charitably allow their adver- 
fiaries may have ſome little place in heaven; but they 
make it ſo hard a matter for them to attain to it, that, 
to ſpeak frankly, they might as well give them to all 
the devils. Theſe two different religions, or, to 
ſpeak more properly, theſe two different opinions, 
becauſe in the main they are both agreed as to the 
greateit part of facts, have caus'd a great many quar- 
rels between their adherents, There was a time when 
the Nazarenes cut one another's throats, and thought 
to gain heaven by ſhedding one another's blood in de- 
fence of the opinions of a German monk ®, and a 
French ecclchaſtic 7. Theſe were two learned men, 
even by the confeſſion of their enemies : I dare affirm 
alſo, that when they broach'd their opinions, they 
never thought that they would have been attended 
with ſuch divifions ; and if they were to come into 
the world now, I very much queſtion whether there 
would be ſuch war about their opinions now as then : 
Were they ever ſo good, people would be content tv 
believe them, without offering to force them down 
ene another's throats by the point of the fo. 

2 aZa- 
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Nazarenes eſpecially the reform'd; are-wiſer now chan 


to commit maſſacres for arguments and —— 
and th t free liberty of conſcience to all that 


gran 


live in their country. 


The reformed religion is indeed that which is tha 
governing religion of Holland, but it does not tyran- 
nize over the others; which however is a caſe that 
might eaſily happen were it not for the wiſdom of 
the government. For "tis here as elſewhere, and 
there are many zealous: votaries among the reform'd; 
who, in imitation of the Jeſuits, would, for tha 
greater glory of God, torment » Nazarene api 
with a great deal of pleaſure and ſatisfation. But 
the magiſtrates. are ſo humane, and ſo far from being 
bigots, that they can't bear the mention of ſuch op- 
preflions as would in the conſequence be prejudicial 
to the ſtate. Therefore the. Nazarene papiſts have 
ſo much reaſon to commend the lenity of the go- 
vernment,. that we = aſſur'd that the number of 
the papiſts who are ſettled in this country ſurpaſſes, 
or at leaſt equals that of the reformed. l 

The juſt limits which the wiſdom of the Dutch has 
put to the ambition of the clergy, are a farther ſe- 
curity. to the tranquility of. all: the religions that are 
different and. ſeparate bas that which is uppermoſt ; 
for it would be not only in vain, but dangerous, for 
them to endeavour to foment a pious zeal in their 
folks againſt ſuch as they call heretics or non-confor- 
miſts, If they ſhould cauſe the leaſt diſturbance 
they would be injoin'd to pray to God; and upon 
their diſobedience, their pockets would pay for it: 
For as they have no revenue but what is granted them 
by the ſtate, the moment they fail in their duty ta 
the ſtate, it withdraws its allowance, and leaves the 
laid clergy, with their wives and children, to ſhift 
for themſelves. 

In the reformed religion. the clergy are marry'd. 
They thought good-ſenſe dictated that they ſhould 
be allow'd to have wives, for fear they ſhould uſe the 
privilege of the Nazarene monks, and make uſe of 
their neighbours wives. It muſt be confeſs'd there- 
fore, that their manners in general are wo:iby of 
Ee 3 the 
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che purity of the golden age. I ſhould not be ſue. 
priz'd if I heard that a miniſter (by which name the 


. reformed call their prieſts) had been guilty of a fail. 


ing of that ſort; for they are but men, and, as ſuch, 
liable to human paſſions ; but hitherto none has been 


| CEE with the leaft crime that is ſhocking to 


| The author of Calviniſm did, I think, very con- 
fiderable prejudice to the clergy that adhered to his 
ſentiments: He permitted them to take wives, but 
clipp'd their benefices, which may be call'd burning 


the candle at both ends. 


The Calviniſts Dutch haye no ſuch thing as ſove- 
reign pontiffs, or ordinary pontiffs, all their prieſts 
being upon an equal footing. 'They never had the 
t:mpting pleaſure of hearing themſelves ſaluted by 
the titles of my Lord, your Grace, or your Emi- 
nence; nor do they fail to give the name of the 
whore of Babylon to all the churches where any of 
the clergy are veſted with pompous titles, and enjoy 
a revenue of 40,000 livres; though perhaps they 
condemn what they would be glad of in their hearts: 
And the article in which they would the ſooneſt ſhake 
hands with their adverſaries, would undoubtedly be 
that which ſhould permit them to poſleſs great bene- 
kces, and to be honour'd with the titles of Lordſhip 
or Eminence, as well as the Nazarene pontiffs. 

If the miniſters are not rich, they are however 
learned : They are not admitted till they have been 
maturely examin'd ; whereas, in almoſt all the orders, 
the Nazarene monks are for the moſt part, beggars 


and drones, The clergy among the reformed are 


advanc'd to that ftation by their merit and learning; 
ſo that the meaneſt paſtor is not only inſtructed in 
his religion, but ſometimes knows: thoſe things that 
form great men, of whom the body of minilters 
have furniſn'd many; They mortally hate the Jeſuits, 
and the latter hate them as bad, for which I think 
that both have reaſon. Were it not for the miniſters, 
all Europe would be all papiſts; were it not for the 
Jeſuits, it would be all reform'd. Though tune) 4 
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exaſperated one againſt another, yet I make no doubt 
but from; the bottom of their hearts, they do one 
another juſtice, and that they own their adverſaries 
have both learning and merit; at leaſt, the famous 
Claude, and the celebrated Arnauld, thought after 
this manner. I have however met with. Janſeniſts. 
in France, who aſſured me very confidently, that the 
Jeſuits were ignoramus's; and ſuch was their animo- 
ſity and blindneſs, that they would hardly allow them 
to underſtand politics, though it mult be confeſs'd, 
that they are a learned body, and that this order has 
produced great men. The Benedictine s, of whom 
there have been many ſcholars of the firſt rank, love. 
the 3 but little better than the reformed do; 
yet they own that their adverſaries have had authors 
worthy of the eſteem of the univerſe, were they 
only to name the Sirmondus's and Petavius's. 

In this diſpute between the Nazarene doctors, 
Papiſts, Janſeniſts, Reform'd, &c. 'tis my opinion 
that a man of ſenſe ought only to rg what is 
good in their writings, without troubling himſelf 
what an author's opinion was about grace or predeſ- 
tination, if there were any excellencies in other 
parts of his works. What is it to me, dear Brito, 
when I am reading Daniel's Hiſtory of France, whe- 
ther that writer was a Jeſuit or a Rabbi? Provid ed I 
can reap any benefit by his work, I am ready to 
give it the praiſe which it deſerves, and at the ſame 
time to blame a bad hiſtorian, tho' he were a Jew. 
The learned, as to the correſpondence of civil life, 
are of all ſorts of religions. "Tis the laſt degree of 
folly not to do juſtice to the merit of a man, becauſe 
he worſhips the Deity in a manner different from ours, 
A weakneſs ſo extravagant as this, is what none 
_ the monks and prelates of Italy can be guilty 
of. | | 

There is no country where people, tho' of a dif- 
ferent religion, live in more union than in Holland: 
Here Jews, Nazarenes, and Mahometans, treat one 
another as 'f they were brethren, They all look 
upon themſelves as but men, and as children _— 
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fame God. Happy country l. where men have 8 
tenderneſ for their fellow creatures, and don't de- 
mand that they ſhould be ſlaves to an opinion, which 
often they can neither believe, nor comprehend ! | 
Farewell dear Brito 5: live content and happy; and 
let me have the pleaſure of hearing from thee. IL 
am. commanded by Moſes Rodrigo to make his com- 
pliments to: thee: He proves of very great ſervice. 


— —_—} 
— 


EE) Lis as oe 5 . 
Reflections on the ridiculous pride, ſloth, and igno- 
rance of the Spaniards, —The inns in Spain, wretch- 
ed places of accommodation.— An inſurrection of 
the ſhoemakers, in the time of Charles II.— The 
power of the monks exemplified in the ſtory of a 
viceroy of Valencia, who was ruined, and obliged 
to quit the country for condemning a monk to be 
lianged that had headed a gang of murderers and 
robbers. 
Jacos BRTITO to AARON MoNcEtca. 


Madrid.—— 
Can't expreſs to thee, dear Monceca, how much 
I am ſtruck with the manners and cuſtoms of the 
Spaniards, which I think every day more and more 
extraordinary ; and” for the two months that I have 
now been in Spain, have had more cauſe to make re- 
flections upon the pride and ignorance. of mankind, 
than I had for a whole year that I ſtay'd in Italy. 
There's hardly. a road in this country more fre- 
vented than that from Barcelona to Madrid; yet in 
everal parts of it a traveller finds nothing that he 
wants. Inſtead of inns after the French or Italian 
manner, he meets with nothing but ſorry Venta's “, 
which are great houſes ready to tumble down, with 
ſome bedſteads up in the garrets. The weary travel- 
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ler, when he comes to theſe delicious quarters, finds 
nothing at all to eat; but mult ſend io the baker for 
bread, and to the butcher for meat; and if he has 
no ſervant, he is obliged to go out himſelf for his 
proviſion. The landlord of the Venta's would not 
go out of his way for a prince, and would think it 
a diſhonour to him, if he took one ſtep more than 
his rank obliged him, | | 

Indeed, in towns of any note there are none of 
theſe venta's ; but the cabarets or houſes of entertain- 
ment there are ſo deteſtable, the accommodations and 
the attendance ſo bad, that they are little better than 
thoſe charming venta's. 

Nothing but mere neceſſity can engage a man to 
travel in Spain ; for he muſt be a madman if he did 
it out of pure curioſity, unleſs he does it for the ſake 
of picking up memoirs to furuiſh a hiſtory of the 
depravity of the human underſtanding : In this caſe 
he could not do better, becauſe wherever he ſets his 
foot, he would be ſure to find pride, poverty, low 
cunning, ignorance and bigotry, ſuperſtition, vanity 
and ridiculous ceremony, which form the character 
of the Spaniſh nation ; and tho' many people give 
out in foreign countries, that the modern Spaniards 
are not like what they were heretofore, they con- 
found the foreigners that are ſettled in Spain with the 
original natives of the country. Tis true, that in 
the preſent reign, the court has aſſumed a new face, 
and that the grandees, who are every where the ſlaves 
to ambition, have found their way to court, by adopt- 
ing maxims very different from thoſe by which they 
were governed formerly. But the populace, the 
17 and the common ſort of gentry, are ſtill 
thoſe very Spaniards, whoſe rhodomantades have of- 
ten made all Europe merry; and whoſe poverty and 
naſtineſs ſometimes outſtrip their vanity. 

Thou canſt not imagine, dear Monceca, how very . 
haughty the common-people are here; and upon ho- 
lidﬀays thou wouldſt be amazed to ſee a company of 
who often for want of bread have faſted all the 
week long, ſtrutting in black filk, with a ag” - 
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their ſides, and aceoſting one another with very ho. 
nourable titles. When a peaſant meets another in 
the fields, he ſalutes him gravely, and ſays to him 
emphatically, Adio, Seignor Cavallero ; i. e. Fare. 
well, Sir Gentleman: To which polite compliment 
the other makes anſwer with very great ſeriouftieſs; 
and there's as much majeſty at their greetings, as if 
it was at the interview of two potent monarchs, on the 
frontiers of their reſpective dominions. 

' Heretofore the common people were not only 
_ but even inſolent to their grandees, and their 

vereign; but under this monarch, affairs look with 
another face. He has ſo humbled the. people, that 
he is in no fear of their commotions. In the reign of 
his predeceſſor Charles IT. the ſhoemakers of Ma- 
drid were ſo conſiderable a body, that whenever they 
mutiny'd, the court was obliged to grant their de- 
mands. Being informed, in 1676, that the court had 
regulated the price of ſhoes, it ſo diſguſted them 
that they preſented a petition to the preſident of the 
council of Caſtile, wherein they demanded that the 
price might be ſettled as it was before; and finding 
that he was not ſo quick as they would have. him in 
compliance, they all ran with their laſts and ſtirrups 
under the windows of Charles's chamber, and cry d 
out with all their might; © Viva el Rei, y muera el 
mal gouvierno ! i. e. God bleſs the king, but may 
the wicked governor-periſh !” The king, ſurpriſed at 
ſuch extraordinary unexpected muſic, went to the 
windows, and was not a little aſtoniſhed to ſee the 
worſhipful' company of the ſhoemakers of Madrid; 
upon which he ſent for the preſident of Caſtile, who, 
to put a ſtop to ſo diſagreeable a concert, gave the 
mutineers leave to ſell their ſhoes as dear, and to 
make them of as bad leather as they pleaſed. 

The thing which encouraged theſe ſhoemakers to 
he ſo bold; was the indulgence which had been 
ſhewn ſome days before to the maſons that met in 
one of the out- parts of the city, and reſolved to en- 
ter by force of arms into the houſes of ſome of the 
magiſtrates, who did not govern to their minds, ay 
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whom they accuſed of confounding. affairs, and of 
laying ſchemes for ſtarving the poor. The deſign of 
theſe new reformers was to cut the throats of thoſe 
pretended criminals, in the face of all the world, to 
make examples of them. By good luck, there was 
not a mutineer that had reſolution enough to put him- 
ſelf at the head of the conſpirators ; and the affair 
had no conſequence, every one returning home to 
his work, and the magiſtrates continued to. plunder. 
The inſurrection of the ſhoemakers was owing to the 
folly of not puniſhing the former rebels. Tis true, 
that in the laſt reign the bad adminiſtration was the 
cauſe of frequent rebellions. The duke of Medina- 
Cali, who had the management of affairs, was of a 
very indolent temper ; ſo that every one robb'd and 
lundered, and there never was a penny to be found 
in the king's coffers. 

The poverty of the common-people was partly 


owing to their-lazineſs, and indeed to the idleneſs of 


moſt of the burghers; and tis this ſame ſluggiſhneſs 
that even contributes at this day to the exportation of 
a preat quantity of money out of Spain; and what 
riches ſoever the flota brings into it every year, it is 
not ſufficient to remedy the miſchief which the go- 
vernment ſuffers from the ſloth, and ridiculous vanity, 
of a part of the ſubjects. Moreover, out of the 
extraordinary ſums that are brought from the Indies, 
near two thirds muſt be deducted, which foreigners 
draw back for the goods by them furniſhed, - 

The chief reaſon why the Spaniards have ſo little 
money of their own, is the prodigious number of 
French and Flemings that come hither to ſerve them, 
who do things which the don Diego's, the don San- 
cho's and the don Rodrigo's would. ſcorn to put their 
hands to, and which would be ſuch a wound to their 
vanity, that they would rather by a thouſand times 
chuſe to be ſtarved with hunger, than reſolve to un- 
dertake. The Flemings and the French, who are not 
ſo lazy and ſo vain as the Spaniards, are employed in 
their tillage, in their buildings, and in the moſt ſervile 
drudgery ; and when they have ſcraped a few piſtoles 
tOge- 
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together, they take leave of the don Sancho's and 
the don Diego's, and carry the caſh home into their 
own country, leaving their maſters without a penny, 
but with the ſame pride and haughtineſs as ever. The 
number of theſe foreigners that come to work in Spain, 
is ſo conſiderable, that a French author ſays, there are 
no leſs than 80000 of them, that are continually com- 
ing into and going out of the kingdom in this man- 
ner; and that there is not a man but carries away 
every year ſeven or eight piſtoles, and ſometimes 


more. Tis very plain, dear Monceca, that this muſt 


amount to a prodigious ſum. Tis true that ſince 
Philip the Fifth came to the throne, the great numbers 
of French that have ſettled in Spain, have contribu- 
ted prodigiouſly to repeople it, and have very much 
diminiſhed the circulation of the travelling domeſtics 
and peaſants, by furniſhing the don Garcia's and don 
Pedro's with fixed ſervants. 

One reaſon of the little care taken in Spain to cul- 
vate the lands, which are for the moſt part fallow, 
or very much neglected, is the great number of monks 
with which this country” abounds more than any 
other. Here it may be ſaid they are in their garri- 
ſon. The prieſts for many years have had the prero- 
tive, in this country, of ruining and tormenting to 
eath all that dare to diſoblige them, on pretence 


| that they are Jews, conjurers, blaſphemers, or that 


they have been guilty of ſome other crimes, cogni- 
zable by the tribunal of the inquiſition. Whoever 1s 
ſo preſumptuous as to ſcruple to bend the knee before 
the monkiſn idol, is delivered over to the hands of 
the hangman. But I don't deſign to acquaint thee 
with the cruelties of the inquiſition at this time, and 
ſhall relate all the horrors that I have heard of it in 


another letter. One thing which ſurpriſes me is, that the 


Spaniards, if they had not this barbarous inquiſition, 
would be every whit as ſubmiſſive to the monks, for 
whom they have a ridiculous veneration, which ſeems 
to be an idea born with them; and they promote 
them to all the eminent poſts: Tis true, that the 
preſent miniſtry is ſo wiſe and clear-fighted as to op: 
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poſe this cuſtom very much; but the evil is ſo rooted 
that it is incurable. + K"Y 

The duke of Medina-Ccoli, who was prime mini- 
ſer to Charles the Second, met with no affair in all 
his adminiſtration that gave him more trouble to ma- 
nage than that of changing the king's confeflor : 
For no ſooner had the duke promoted one to that 
poſt, but he was obliged to remove him ; ſo that in 
five years, that monarch had no leſs than ſeven con- 
feſſors, of whom there was not one who did not ca- 
bal, and confound affairs. 

The veneration the Spaniards have for the friars 
is ſo great, ſo blind, that it makes them undertake + 
the vindication of the moſt unparalleled miſdemea- 
nors; they even puniſh thoſe that offer to ſtop them, 
by ſtriking at the — ; and the moſt 
exalted ſtation never proved a ſhelter to thoſe that 
have dared to attempt it. | 

A monk of the kingdom of Valencia, which is a 
country that abounds with robbers, murderers and 
aſſaſſins, after having quitted his convent, put him- 
ſelf at the head of thoſe banditti, who are called 
Bandelero's, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſeveral 
wicked actions; but juſt as he had committed an aſ- 
ſaſſination, he-was taken with the weapons upon him. 
All the divinity of the ſchool could not furniſh him 
with arguments to palliate his crime, Some perſon 
of good-ſenſe, who thought. that it was abſolutely 
neceſſary to make an example of him, adviſed the 
viceroy to hang up the friar upon the ſpot; which 
he had a great mind to do, but being afraid of the 
monaſtic poſſe, he called a council of four friars of 
the ſeveral orders, and commanded them to give him 
their opinion. There were two of them who quo- 
ted all the Spaniſh doctors, and pretended that the 
friar could not be tried till the pontiff was acquainted 
of his affair. The two other friars, forgetting as it 
were by a miracle, the venerable habit of St. Fran- 
cis, with which they were cloathed, and ftruck with 
horror at the murder which their brother had com- 
mitted, voted that he ſhould be «xecutcd with all poſ- 
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ſible ſpeed. In this conflict of opinions, the vice. 
roy thinking that it was for the king's ſervice to 
make a ſpeedy and ſevere example of him, adhered 
to that opinion which he thought moſt conformable 
to juſtice, and cauſed the criminal to be executed on 


the ſpot. 


The clergy being informed that a monk was going 


to be punithed, who deſerv'd to be broke upon the 


wheel, met in a tumultuous manner, and made haſte 
to the pontiff, who entering into their opinion, ſent 
to deſire the viceroy to proceed no farther. But the 
latter thought himſelf excuſed for this time from pay- 
ing his filial obedience; and going roundly to work, 
the monk was executed without a moment's delay, 
But it was ſcarce over, when the pontiff publiſhed an 
interdict, at which melancholy news the people 
thought themſelves undone, took arms in a rage, and 


beſieged the viceroy, who was fled to his palace for 


refuge. They ſaid to him: Unhappy governor! 
wouldſt thou have us become as black as coal, and 
as dry as wood? Doſt . iou think that we have a mind 
to be excommunicated for thy ſake ? Thou muſt be 
either a Jew or a Moor to have preſumed to commit 
a crime that ſubjects thee to the wrath of Heaven.“ 
The Viceroy did not think fit to reaſon with the po- 
pulace that had ſuch ftrong arguments on their ſide, 
— was ſo wiſe as to make his eſcape out of the, 


town. The court, being informed of this affair, ap- 


pointed a Jeſuit and a Dominican to enquire into it. 


Thou already perceiveſt, dear Monceca, that the 
viceroy had not juſtice done him; for he was ſe⸗ 
verely chaſtiſed for having dared to puniſh a villain: 
He was baniſh'd twenty leagues from Madrid, and 
another was appointed to enjoy his place. 

Farewell, dear Monceca ; live content and happy. 
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The __—_— of Holland, highly commended. - An 
amiable character of the people, and their go- 
vernment.— An account of the different ſects of re- 
ligion practiſed there. 


AARON Mocca to Is AAc Omis. 
Fa 
Amſterdam. 


1 air of Holland ſeems to inſpire a love of 
philoſophy; that liberty which is enjoyed there 
furniſhes the mind with a thouſand ideas which don't 
preſent themſelves to it elſewhere. Every man in this 
country has a right of thinking, reaſoning, and ex- 
plaining himſelf, without running tke riſque of his 
ife or fortune. Every body may ſerve God in their 
own way ; and provided they are virtuous, they are 
ſure of being quiet in this country. 

The freedom of religion which people enjoy in 
theſe provinces, does not give occaſion to the leaſt 
trouble. As there is not one that has a thought of 
tyrannizing over the others, all mankind live in 
peace here, and every one follows his own opinion. 
For be the diverſity of ſentiments among the Dutch 
ever ſo great, they all centre in this point; “et us 
* not force others, and let us not be forced.” 

Theſe happy people are truly humane, and attach'd 
to the firſt principles of the law of nature. They 
don't think that the difference of opinions ought to 
be an occaſion of violence and perſecution. They 
leave it to God to enlighten the mind. They don't 
make human nature bluſh under the ſpecious colour 
of truth and religion ; and the fondneſs for extending 
their faith does not make them put the leſs value - 4 
on the lives of their brethren, Is a man the leſs ic, 
for being a Perſian or an Indian? If he is virtuous, 
why muſt he be baniſhed from ſociety ? A Turk, or if 
you will, a Bonze, if he be a man of candour, 1s 
every where an ineſtimable treaſure ; and he ought 
to be reſpected by his fellow-creatures at Amtter- 


dam, as well as at Conſtantinople, or at Pekin. 
Fi 3 Theſe 
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Theſe maxims are ſo perfectly rivetted in the 
Dutch, that there are few people perſecuted for reli. 
gion, but are ſure of finding not only a ſhelter among 
them, but real protection. One would imagine, that 
the uniformity of their faith had excited their charity 
towards the French refugees. I am apt to think it 
has a ſhare in it. But the hatred which they bear to 
violence was the fingle motive that determined them 
to aſſiſt the Portugueſe Jews againſt the perſecution of 
their tyrants. The United Provinces have received 
our unfortunate -proſcribed. brethren, and protected 
them from the rage of the monks. There are num- 
bers of Nazarene papiſts that ought eternally to own 
their obligations to the goodneſs of the Dutch, whoſe 
tender compaſſion has been experienced too by many 
celebrated authors of the firſt rank, * who have had 
the misfortune to be baniſhed their country. 

Tis not here as in many countries, where our unfor- 
tunate nation ſeems only tolerated to be a prey to all 
the injuries, and to ſuffer all the ſeverities of fortune, 
A Jew at Amfterdam is a ſubje& who enjoys all the 
privileges to which the other religions are intitled ; 
and the couſin of a Roman pontiff, the brother of 
the firſt Lutheran baron, and the ſon of an Engliſh 
biſhop, have not greater prerogatives in Holland than 
the child of the meaneſt rabbi. If a man has the 
happineſs to be born a ſubje& of the republic, he en- 
joys all privileges, he owes ſubmiſſion to nobody, and 
owns not even the magiſtrate, but when he is in his 
offiee ; for at the other times they are all upon a level. 

It may therefore, dear Iſaac, be juſtly aid, that 
the Jews are free in Holland and in England, but 
flaves every where elſe, either to the Nazarenes or to 
Muſſulmen. We are tolerated at Rome, and indeed 
have many ſynagogues there; but what conſtraint are 
we not put under! what cruelty, ſcorn and labour, 
are we not ſubject to, to purchaſe the aſylum which 
is granted us! I have been aſſured by ſeveral of our 


brethren, that by an ordinance of a certain poop 
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of Rome *, a particular number of Jews there were 
obliged to be preſent every Saturday in the afternoon 
at a Nazarene ſermon, when a company of friars 
walk'd about the church with long wands in their 
hands; and if a Jew ſeemed not to give good atten- 
tion, he was reprimanded, and treated like a ſcholar 
ſent to learn his catechiſm ; for the leaſt mark of 
heedleſſneſs was corrected by two or three raps over 


the ſhoulders, Sometimes the monks peep into the 


ears of ſuch as are preſent at theſe ſermons, for fear 
they ſhould ſtop them with cotton, 

For what purpoſe is all this grimace, or rather, 
theſe indignities? Are the Nazarenes ſo ſenſeleſs as 


to think that the mind is convinced by vain declama- 


tions? The heart can never be brought to reliſh reaſon 
without finding out ſome method to pre- engage it. 
Though it were true, as it is not, that the Nazarenes 
are in the right way, the harſh, violent and tyranni- 
cal manner, with which they declare their ſentiments 
to us, would hinder us from embracing them, and 
prejudice us againſt a religion which aims at ſove- 
reign power, and ſeeks to convince by force rather 
than by reaſon, 

The Dutch, my dear Iſaac, are very far from oven- 
ing the ears of their preachers with ſwitches Being 
content to follow thoſe opinions which they think the 
moſt probable, they trouble themſelves as little with 
their neighbours faith as with their domeſtic affairs, 
Into which they never inquire. 

A man in this country is a deſpotic king at his own 
houſe, where he gives orders like a ſo:ereign. He 
is not afraid who inquires or knows what he does; 
unleſs only, in caſe it be ſuſpected that he acts againſt 
the government, or the welfare df ſociety. 

From that liberty which all the Dutch enjoy to a 
man, ariſes their love of the country, which every 
individual looks upon as a kind mother, of whoſe 


privileges he ought to be tender. Theſe ſentiments ' 


are ſo umpreſs'd on their minds that nothing can efface 


Gregory XIII. 
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them; and as there are few, if any, monks in Hol. 
land, and as they have no authority there, the tran- 

uility of the republic is like to laſt for ever. The 
Fierence of religion is not a thing to be feared in it, 
The Dutch are people of too good ſenſe ever to di- 
ſturb the republic for the ſake of defending the opi- 
nion of any doctors. They permit them to write ag 
many books as they will, and when they are good, 
either for inſtruction or amuſement, they read them ; 
but if they are trifling, they let them rot in peace with 


the bookiellers. 


The conſequence of the liberty which the learned 
men enjoy of diſputing as they pleaſe, is a number 
of different creeds or religions, which are in the main 
all Nazarene, tho they vary in certain points. Per- 
haps, dear Monceca, thou wilt not be ſorry if I 

ive thee a ſhort hiſtory of ſome of theſe differing 
ects. 
One of the moſt conſiderable is that of the Armi- 
nians, Which took its name from Arminius, Divinity- 
Profeſſor at Leyden. It only differs from the religion 
of the Reformed or Calviniſts, in the articles of 
grace and predeſtination. | 

The Anti-Trinitarians or modern Arians have re- 
vived the Opinions of that famous Arius, who made 
ſuch a noiſe among the Nazarene pontiffs in the time 
of Conſtantine, His ſentiments aſter 200 years of 
triumph, and 1300 of obl:vion, are revived at this 
day, and have b en maintained in our time by very 
able men, eſpecially in England. Dr. Clarke, a learn- 
ed Engliſhman, wrote ſeveral tracts to prove the va- 
lidity and truth of this doctrine ; and the celebrated 
Newton is ſuppoſed to have dy'd an Arian, If I 
was a Nazarene, [ fhould be at a loſs to comprehend 
how it was poſlible that this truth ſhould not be known 


to any body for above thirteen centuries. 


One of the moſt extraordinary ſects is that of the 
Qrakets, which has neither prieſts, nor worſhip. 
They who are of this opinion are not baptiſed like 
the Nuzarenes, nor circumcized like the Jews aud 
the Tuiks. All the religious ceremony they bon 
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when they meet is to hear a perſon preach à ſermon; 
but the preacher ſtarts up by chance. The firſt that 
has a notion of being inſpired, be it man or woman, 
declares what he or ſhe thinks the ſpirit dictates, and 
the audience is very attentive. The women are very 


careful to hide their faces with their fans, and the 


men are covered with broad-brim'd hats, which give 
them an air extremely ſerious and gloomy. 'The 
Quakers are, perbaps, the only true philoſophers of 
all the Nazarenes. 'They never give any body the 
title of Sir, much leſs of Your Highneſs, or Your 
Majeſty. They ſay that all ſuch words are the in- 
vention of the pride of man: and that tis ridiculous 
to call mere earthworms by the title of Your Emi- 
nence, Your Holineſs, Your Excellency, &. And 
to avoid being guilty of it, they Thee and Thou 
even princes and kings. All the reaſon they give for 
it is, that a great man 1s not two perſons; and that 
Thou becomes him much better than You, which is 
generally larded with ſome ſuperb terms that he does 
not deſerve. Their habit is generally very plain, 
without plaits or buttons, to the end that it may be 
a continual leſſon to them to be more virtuons than 
other men whoſe unprofitable and criminal dreſs 
they have rejected. They never take oaths ; for they 
fay tis horrid to proſtitute the name of the Moſt 
High in the diſputes of wretched mortals ; and that a 
man who has a mind to be virtuous, ought never to 
afirm or deny a thing but by a Vea and a Nay. . 

I will confeſs to thee, dear Iſaac, that I can never 
ſay enough in praiſe of this cuſtom of the Quakers ; 
for oaths are vain and ſuperfluous, and ſerve to no 
purpoſe. With men the knave is not afraid to take 
a falſe oath, and the gentleman ought to be believed 
upon his word. Perhaps thou haſt not ſeen that ſine 
paſſage of a tragic author of this century: 


Laiſſe-la ſermens, 
S'ils faiſoient dans les cœurs naitre les ſentimens, 
Je ten demanderois. Mais quelle eſt leur puiflance ? 


Le 
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Le vice les trahit, la vertu sen offenſe, 
II ſuffit, entre nous, de ton devoir, du mien. 
Voila le vrai ſerment : Les autres ne ſont rien *. 


i. e. — Let's hear no more of oaths, 
If they awaken'd conſcience in the breaſt, 
I would demand them of thee. But what do they 
avail? | | 
Vice betrays them, virtue frowns at them. 
For us, let it ſuffice to diſcharge our reſpective ob- 
ligations. 
That's the true oath ; ethers are good for nought. 


The laſt virtue of the Quakers is never to go to 
war, and not to. ſhed blood upon any pretext what- 
ever. They ſay, that the glory of conquerors is a 
a fury fit for a madman. They are griev'd at the 
murders which other men commit, and gild over with 
the epithets of Courage, Greatneſs of Soul, Magna; 
nimity, or Love of their Country. T hey add, that 
if all men were Quakers, content with poſſeſſing 
what they have, and careful to make the unfortu- 
nate ſhare with them, they would not, like famiſh'd 
wolves, go and tear 2 to pieces, whom they ne- 
ver ſaw, or had any knowledge of; and, who nev 
perhaps did them any harm. 

The ſe& of Anabaptiſts, or rather Mennonites, ſo 
call'd from a Frieſeland prieſt named Menno, is much 
the ſame with that of the Quakers, excepting the 
ſhaking which the latter affect when they receive the 
pretended inſpiration of the Holy Spirit, and ex- 
cepting Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper, which the 
Mennonites adminiſter to adult perſons, and which 
the Quakers make no uſe of. 

The Rhinſbourgians, ſo called from the village of 
Rhinſbourg near Leyden, where they meet every 
year, the day after Pentecoſt, are deſcended from the 


* Houdart de la Motte, in the Tragedy of Romulus, Act V. 
Scene I, 
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Arminians ; but they have adopted ſeveral opinions of 
the Arians, Quakers, Anabaptiſts, &c. and their re- 
ligion is a medley of the opinions of all the Naza- 
rene ſects. 

The Hebraiſts are a ſort of Nazarene Jews, who 
deem the perfect knowledge of the Hebrew language 
as an article of faith. In this ſe& there's a great 
number of women : And God knows what a concert 
is formed by the clacks of theſe Hebraiſts going all 
together! They have an air of tumult wel wildneſs 
which ſcarce inſpires devotion. 

In all theſe different religions, dear Iſaac, there are 
a few honeſt ſouls full of probity and candour, who 
believe that the moſt agreeable worſhip to the Divine 
Being is to ſerve him with zeal and fervency. Think- 
eſt thou that they will ever be plunged in darkneſs, 
becauſe they are not born of the race of Jacob ? Will 
it be of no ſervice to them to have followed the law 
of nature, which was the firſt that men practiſed, and 
the lights of their own conſciences? When they 
have acknowledged but one God, and done nothing 
but good to their neighbour in this world, ſhall they 
be everlaſtingly unhappy in the other ? And becauſe 
they did not believe it was neceſſary for ſalvation 
to be a Jew, can the Divinity reſolve to puniſh crea- 


tures for being virtuous? This however, is faid by 


our rabbies, who affirm, that tis a myſtery which 
paſſeth our knowledge. But muſt we abſolutely 
believe them ? 

Farewell, dear Iſaac ; live content; and though tis 
thy happineſs to be born a Jew, don't raſhly con- 
demn others, | 
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LETTER CIV. 


The power of early prejudices in matters religion 
treated of.— The difficulty of diveſting the mind 
of the firſt principles imbibed by it, demonſtrated. 


AARON Monceca to Is AAc Onis. 


| Amſterdam, — 

4 4 H E variety of ſe&s one obſerves in Holland, 
has led me into ſerious refleftions upon the 
power of prejudices, I have attentively conſider'd 
how difficult it is for men to know the errors of the 
religion in which they are bred, how viſible ſoever 

they are to ſuch as are born in another opinion. 
The notion which people conceive in their youth 
of what they call grounds of faith, is ſo ſtrong and 
has ſo much the aſcendant over them, that they eaſily 
ſwallow ſentiments directly oppoſite to one another, 
and equally ridiculous, without perceiving their aſto- 
niſhing contrariety. © The objects,“ ſays Cicero, 
* which are daily preſent to our view, become ſo 


familiar to our minds, that they neither admire them, 


nor are ſolicitous to know the cauſes of them.“ Men 
obſerve the ſame conduct in what concerns their reli- 
gion. They are accuſtom'd from their tender years 


to entertain ſuch and ſuch opinions; and as extra- 


ordinary as they muſt appear to them when they 
have attained to a certain age, it does not at all 
ſtrike them. They have contracted ſuch a fami- 
liarity with them, and the cuſtom of regarding them 
as fundamentals, has taken ſuch deep root in them, 
that it leads them to an implicit belief of _ that 
are oppoſite to natural reaſon, or common ſenſe ; and 
if by chance there be any doubt in their minds, ſo 
far are they from endeavouring to clear it up, that 
they themſelves would contribute to their prejudices, 
and ſtudy for reaſons to fortify them. 


I Conſuetudine oculorum aſſueſcunt animi; neque admi- 
rantur, neque requirunt rationes earum rerum quas ſemper vi- 
dent. Cicero de Natura Deorum, lib. ii. cap. 38. 
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The thing that perpetuates errors in the generality 
of mankind, is a firm belief they have in certain falſe 
opinions, which they look upon as principles ſo cer- 
tain that they won't give themſelves the trouble to 
examine them, They would think themſelves crimi- 
nal, if they did but doubt of them for a ſingle mo- 
ment. Now 'tis certain, that moſt of the opinions 
which flow from thoſe talſe principles, muſt unavoida- 
by be tainted with the vicious quality of their iource. 
A fanatic who takes it for an evident principle that 
he or his teacher is immediately in{pir'd of God; ea» 
ſily admits all the chimera's of his diſorder'd brain, 
and heated imagination, as revelations from God, 
He even draws concluſions which ſeem juſt. I am 
inſpir'd !” ſays he. © The ſpirit which inſpires me, 
being God himſelf, cannot deceive me. Ergo, every 
thing with which Jam inſpir'd is true.” is in vain 
to go to ſhew him the ridicule of the things with 
which he pretends to have been inſpir'd. He always 
recurs to his argument; and if one offers to attack 
the principle which he goes upon, he immediately 
drops the diſpute, and looks upon the perſon who 
denies the reality of his inſpiration, as a man that 
would not care to own that two and two make four, 
and that would refuſe his aſſent to the cleareſt evi- 
dence. 

The generality of mankind being ſo prejudic'd in 
favour of the miſtaken principles they have once im- 
bib'd, as to be incapable of being mov d by probabili- 
ties not only the moſt apparent, but the moſt con- 
vincing, in matters that are contradictory to thoſe 
principles; we are not to wonder, dear Iſaac, at the 
obſtinacy which we perceive in the ſticklers of the 
ſeveral ſects. There are few perſons of ſo. ſuperior a 
genius as to be able to conquer the impreſſions of 
their youth, which gather ſtrength by time, and that 
are willing to carry the flambeau of truth in the midſt 
of a multitude of errors which they have been ac- 
cuſtom d to look upon as ſacred. Religions the moſt 
abſurd have been adher d to by the greateſt men. 
Can the wit of man ſhew any thing ſo extravagant 
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as idolatry ? Vet how many gen ius's of the firſt claſ 
have been plung'd in the horror and folly of Paga- 
niſm! If they had only reflected for one moment 
upon the firſt principles of their faith, they would 
quickly have perceiv'd the ridicule of it; but being 
accuſtom'd from their tender years to look upon them 
as truths generally receiv'd, they were not at all 
8 by the abſurdities which naturally flow'd from 


m. | 

I know, my dear Iſaac, that there are at this day 
many learned men who maintain, that of all the 
reat men of antiquity, none believ'd a plurality of 
ods, But how can they bring mere conjectures 
for proofs, againſt the teſtimonies that ſubſiſt in the 
writings that are ſtill extant, and which ſo clearly 
demonſtrate what was the opinion of their authors ? 


Cicero, who is commonly quoted for one of the 


Pagan philoſophers that was moſt firmly perſuaded 
of the exiſtence of the Divine Being, makes uſe 
of the argument of innate ideas, and of that of the 
general conſent of mankind, to prove that there are 

eral Gods. © Since there is no law nor cuſtom, 
ſays he, that manifeſts to mankind the exiſtence of 


the Gods, this idea muſt be, as it were innate with 


them. Nay, it cannot be but the exiſtence of thoſe 
Gods muſt be real; becauſe tis unavoidable for a 
thing not to be true when tis received by the gene- 
ral conſent of all mankind *.” | 

Doſt think, dear Iſaac, that a man who argues 
after this manner, believes there is but one God ? 
How can it be; ſince the very argument that he 


makes uſe to prove the being of ſeveral Gods, is 


contrary to the hypotheſis of one God only ? For 
if the conſent which all people give to a thing was 


S Cum enim non inſtitutio aliquo, aut more, aut lege, ft 
opinio conſtituta, maneatque ad unum omnium firma conſen- 
ko, intelligi neceſſe eſt eſſe Deos, quoniam infitas eorum, vel 
potius innatas cogitationes habemus. De quo autem omnium 


natura conſenſit, id verum eſſe neceſſe eſt. Eſſe igitur Deos 


conſitend um elit, Cicero de natura Deorum, lib, i. p. 68, 
; really 
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really a mark of its truth, it would follow that there 
was at one time a great number of Gods, becauſe 
all the nations of the earth were plung'd for ſeveral 
ages ſucceſſively in idolatry ; and becauſe none ac- 
knowledg'd the true God but the Iſraelites, who, 
in compariſon to the whole world, were buta pin's 
int. | 
Tis idle therefore to pretend to argue, that it was 
impoſſible for people that had a genius and learning, 
to be ſo blind as to believe the Pagan religion: For 
if one does but conſider what ſubmiſſion men pay to 
the firſt prejudices which they imbibe in their infancy, 
and how much they are govern'd by certain opinions 
which they look upon as ſure maxims, we thall no 
longer wonder that they admit all the abſurd con- 
ſequences that flow from them. T's true chat ſome 
of the philoſophers rejected the r:diculous conſequen- 
ces that — the notion of Polytheiſm, for they 
were aware, that it was impoſſible for ſuch extrava- 
ncies to be in the leaſt conſiſtent with the Divine 
— But it ſeems however, that they were 
influenc'd by the power of prejudlices; and 
that, tho“ they rejected the conſequences of thoſe 
principles, they had however a blind difference for 
them which they could not ſhake off. The addi- 
tions, ſay Ariſtotle, that have been made to the Di- 
vine Nature, are only fables accommodated to mens 
capacity. We know that there are Gods, and that 
their eſſence is divine. Whatever they ſay more of 
them is fiction, invented for the ſake of ſociety, Tie 
from this principle that the Gods are liken'd not 
only to men, but animals “.“ Ci 


® Tradita autem ſunt quzdam a majoribus noſtris, et ad- 
modum antiquis, ac in fabulæ figura poſterioribus relicta, = 
hi Di Gant, univerſamque naturam divinam contineant. Cœ- 
tera vero fabujoſe ad multitudinis perſuaſionem, et ad legum, 
ac ejus quod conferat opportunitatem, jam illata ſunt. Homins 
formis namque, ac alierum animalium nonnullis, fimiles eos 
dicunt, ac alia conſequentia, fimilia iis quæ diQa ſunt, ' Ariſtot, 
Metaphyſ. lib. xii. cap. viii. p. 744. 
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| Conſider, dear . Iſaac, that Ariſtotle, while he con- 
I; demns the chimera's that are vented concerning the | 
„ Gods, lays down the plurality of thoſe ſame Gods 
[| as an acknowledg'd truth, and as an undeniable, prin. 
4 ciple. As abſurd and as impious as this belief was, q 
F it was ſo generally receiv'd by. the Greeks of the \ 
higheſt dignity, that it coſt Socrates his life for pre- 
1 ſuming to maintain the unity of the Godhead ; and, 
= no doubt, it was the fear of ſhocking the doctrine 1 
of Polytheiſm, - which induced Epicurus to- allow 

that exiſtence to a plurality of Gods, which he and 
kis diſciples refus'd;them in their hearts. As ridiculous 
ſoever as it was to admit of Gods, and to- deprive c 

* them of all power, yet it was far from exaſperating 7 
ſuch people as would have look'd upon it to be j 

no leſs than an attempt to ſtrike at their firſt princis 1 
ples. | | | 
" We muſt therefore attribute the duration of reli: t. 
gions, and the obſtinacy of thoſe who profeſs them, i1 

do the profound veneration which all mahkind have I + 
for the firſt ſentiments with which they are inſpird o 
in their youth. That's the reaſon why they are for e 
maintaining the errors which they follow and defend u 
from the relation they bear to other errors to which p 
they give the name of principles. Conſequently, te 
no wonder if we find great men, in all the various n 
religions, ſolicitous to demonſtrate the truth of them tb 
ſtrepuouſly convinc'd oſ that in which they live, and f. 
-openly condemning, all others that are oppoſite to a 
it. A Quaker may. argue perfectly juſt in every v 
thing which does not relate to Quakerifm ; for, fince I th 
in things that are foreign to. his religion, he exa- 
mines the principles which he is willing to build'on, 
he is no more liable to err than another man. | 
It would be wrong to object that tis impoſſible I} *, 
for a man who makes uſe. of his reaſon, in.the com- ne 
mon courſe of things, to be ſo prejudic'd as to ſwal- int 
low the abſurdities of ſome of the modern religions; I ©" 
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and that if they, who profeſs them have any genius, 2 
they muſt bave but a mean opinion of them. In us 
der. to be convinc d that there is no Wr 2 

| | abſl 
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abſurd Toever, but it may be'believ'd, we need only 
examine the ridiculous parts of the Pagan; and ſince 
it will appear, that e men have believ'd a plura- 
ty of Gods, a Jew, be he ever ſo zealous, will not 
be mb that Newton was an Arian 1, Arnaud 
and Paſcal, Papiſts, Limbourg an Arminian; Claude 
a Calviniſt, Barclay a Quaker, and Galen an Ana- 
baptiſt. All thoſe learned men heliev'd nothing fo 
abſurd, and ſo contrary to the light of nature, 'or 
common: ſenſe, as the plurality of Gods. The force 
of prejudice, and the veneration that men have for 
opinions which they look upon as firſt principles, 
muſt needs have a deſpotic power over their minds, 
in that it does not permit them to acknowledge their 
blindneſs. Nobody has better defcrib'd the folly 
and extravagance of Paganiſm, than one of the an- 
tient Nazarene doctors, call'd Arnobius. He ſhews,. 
in a method as evident as eloquent, the confuſion 
that muſt be the conſequence of the equality of the 
offerings made .to the Gods, by twe nations that are 
enemies to each other. In that caſe it would be 
unavoidable, ſays he, for the Gods to know what 
party to eſpouſe; and they muſt either continue neu- 
ter, and ſo be ungrateful to both the parties, or elſe 
muſt pull down with one hand what they ſet up with 
the other 1.“ This is what they ſay happen'd atahe 
ſiege : of Troy, when the Gods, not being able to agree 
among themſelves, and to determine whom to fa- 
vour, eſpous'd, after a diviſion, the quarrel of 
the Grelle and Trojans, Venus, ſhe who was 


+ Sce Veltaire's VIIth letter coneerning the Englith. 

t Quod ſi populi duo hoſtilibus . difidentes armis, facrificiis 
paribus ſuperiorum locupletaverint aras, alterque in alterum 
poſtulent vires ſibique ad auxilium commendari, nonne iterum 
neceſſe eſt credi, fi præmiis ſolicitantur ut proſint, eos partes 
inter utraſque debere hæſitare, defigi, nec reperire quid faci- 
ant, cum ſuas intelligant gratias ſacrorum acceptionibus ob- 
ligatas > Aut enim auxilia hinc et inde præſtabunt, id quod 
fieri non poteſt; pugnabunt enim contra ipſos ſeipſi, contra 
ſuas gratias voluntateſque ninentur; aut ambobus populis 
open ſubminiſftrare ceſſabunt; id qued ſceleris magni eſt, peſt 
impenſam acceptamque mercedem. Arnob, lib, vii. P. 219, &c. 
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ſorm'd to govern the pleaſures and the graces in Pa - 


phos and theres, was wounded for raſhly inter- 
poſing in the midſt of the combat. However that 
was not one of the moſt diſhoneſt employments of this 
Goddeſs ; for ſhe had others which wauld have put 
a woman of the leaſt modeſty to the bluſh. And 
therefore one of the antient Nazarene pontiffs re. 
proaches the Pagan philoſophers, ** that in order to 
train up their youth well, they were oblig'd to ſet 


before them not the example of the deities that they 


adord, but that of wiſe and virtuous men“. 
Since perſons of ſuch wiſdom andlearning, and 
thoſe whoſe works of ſo many ages ſtanding are fill 
the admiration of the learned, — ſuch as they 
believ'd the exiſtence of a number of Gods, and 
Gods ſo imperfect, thou wilt frankly own, dear 
Iſaac that there are few mortals ſo happy as intirely 


to conquer all prejudices; and that its no wonder if 
we find men of a ſuperior genius believing in the 


moſt abſurd religions. 

Let us therefore be thankful to God that we were 
born in that of Moſes ; and let us apply ourſelves 
in good earneſt duly to diſcharge all the duties of it, 

Farewell dear Iſaac ; and don't neglect any lon- 
ger to let me hear from thee, 


Nihil homines tam inſociabiles reddit vitæ perverſitate, 
quam illorum deorum jmitatio, quales deſcribuntur et commen- 
dantur literis eorum.Denique illi doctiſſimĩ viri,qui rempublicam, 
civitatemque terrenam, qualis eis eſſe debere videbatur, magis 
dom eſticis diſputationibus requirebant, vel etiam de ſeribebant, 
auam publieis actionibus inſtituebant atque formabant, egre- 
tos atque laudabiles, quos putabant, homines potius, quam 
Deos ſuoe, imitandes proponebant erudiendæ indoli juventutin, 
Avgultica Bpifh,, CCII. p. 864. | 
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DET T E R CV. 159 

The author divides, the Dutch people into four 

claſſes, viz. The Common people; the Mer- 

chants 50 A * Patricians or Magiſtrates ; 

and the Nobility; and gives the particular ac- 
teriſtic of each claſs, wh i on * PO 

AARON MoNnCECA to Isaac Ox ts 

| 11 83 

Amſterdam, —— 


4 


; : 


Dutch in general, I now propoſe to acquaint 
thee.of what I have obſerv'd in particular. The po- 


2 in this country, as I told thee in my former 
etters, are brutiſh, and often inſolent. Tis a 


hard matter, ſays a modern author, to reform them. 


Laws may be made to enjoin obedience to the ſtate, 


and the payment of taxes, but none are made far 


gocd manners; ard every thing that has not the 
orce of a law is in no wiſe obligatory upon the 
Dutch. A ſort of equality which it is neceſſary to 
keep up In republics is partly the cauſe of the inſo- 
| f the coach of one of the 


lence of the people. 
high and mighty lords the ſtates-general meets a 


countryman's waggon upon the road, he muſt give 


way as well as the peaſant, and both muſt bear an 


equal ſhare of the trouble. His footmen would be 
ſure not to inſult the waggoner, much leſs to ſtrike 


bim; for he is a citizen of the republic, and owns 


no magiſtrate but when he is in his office. In other 


reſpeQs they are all upon a level *.” 


I could not give thee better reaſons to vindicate 
the magiſtrates from the charge againſt them in. 
foreign countries, that they ſuffer, and ſometimes 


authoriſe, the inſolence of the common- people. 
Liberty is attended with a ſort of haughtineſs, which 
with men who know not how to guard againſt the 
abuſe of their happineſs, often degenerates into in- 


Memoirs of the Marquis d' Argens, p. 291. 
643 ſolence 


Aving endeavour d to give thee an idea of the 
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ſolence. But whatever diſorders are occafion'd in 
Civil ſociety, by the brutality of the vulgar, they 


are perhaps not ſo conſiderable as thoſe which accom. | 


ny deſpotic power, For, as nothing can be ima- 
u ſo weak and inſolent as the . ſo it 
muſt be acknowledged, on the other hand, that there 
is nothing more precarious and uncertain than the 
welfare of that ſtate where any perſon is permitted 
to do what he pleaſes with impunity. The rank to 
which an arbitrary ſovereign feels himſelf exalted, con- 
tributes not a little to corrupt his morals, and to ſtrip 
him of the good qualities which he may have receiy- 
ed from nature. Inſolence, ſays Herodotus “, ariſes 
from preſent happineſs and proſperity, and whoever 
has that vice has all the vices together.” 
Into what misfortunes does not a bad prince plunge 
the ſtate which he governs ? To what calamities is it 
not a prey? If we ballance the danger of having a 
ſovereign who forgets to be the father of his people, 


with the inconvenience attending the haughtineſs and 


pres of the vulgar, it will appear that one evil is as 
d as the other; and when we conſider the different 
forms of government, tis eaſy to perceive, ** That 
there is in all ſomething good, and ſomething bad; 
and that the moſt rational and ſureſt way, is to eſteem 
that government under which we are born, the beſt, 
and chearfully to ſubmit to it .“ If the French, 
the Spaniards, the Germans, &e. reproach the Dutch 
with allowing the common- people too great liberties; 
the Dutch may, in revenge, reproach them with many 


-other things, as inconvenient in civil life, and often 


more dreadtul. | | 

The Dutch may be divided into four claſſes ; The 
common people that I have been mentioning, forms 
the Firſt. The Second conſiſts of the merchants and 
burghers, who are people taken up with their trade 
and their domeſtic affairs, are frank and friendly, 


and ſuch as take care to preſerve their own rights and 


properties, without a detire to encroach upon thoſe: 


* Hiſtory ef Herodotury lib. iii. p. 216. f La Bruyicre, p. 9 
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of other men. They are grave, and their air is not 
very engaging, which however makes no impreflion 
upon thoſe that know them ; and the Dutch are never- 
theleſs true-hearted for all this phlegm, which is 
owing to the climate, or rather to the remainder of 
the Spaniſh manners. The Third claſs contains the 
Patricians, that is to ſay, fuch as have offices in the 
magiſtracy, Theſe live in ſuch. a plain manner that 
they are not envy'd by their fellow-ſubje&s. The 
Oſtraciſm of the Greeks would be of no ſervice in 
Holland ; for the magiſtrates have ſuch a ſatisfaction 
in being uſeful to their country, and in being eſteem- 
ed by their countrymen, that they don't aim to pur- 
chaſe themſelves veneration by prodigalities and pre- 
ſents that are always deſtructive of public liberty; 
but by their exactneſs in diſcharging their functions, 
and by their care to maintain that good order and 
union, ſo neceſſary to the tranquility of the republic. 
The F . — _— u. nobles, . e num- 
ber is v mall. Thou wi haps, riſed, 
dear Inc, to hear it ſaid, Lr — Tow a 
diſtin& ſtate in Holland. Moſt of the people in the 
neighbouring countries imagine, that nobility is quite 
extinct in this; or that it has had no prerogatives 
here fince the eſtabliſhment of the republic. But tis 
a miſtake; for when the Hollanders changed their 
government, they reſerved to the nobles that were 
then among them, the ſame privileges which they had 
enjoyed under the dukes. of Burgundy, and under 
Charles V. which privileges are fo conſiderable, that 
their college, which conſiſts of eight members, has a 
right of deputing to all the ſovereign colleges. Their 
number is indeed very ſmall, and the provinces of 
Frieſland and Groningen have many more. Theſe 
nobles have. neither the malapertneſs of the French 
fops, nor the haughtineſs of the German barons, nor 
the ſurly diſdainful air of the Engliſh lords; but they 
diſcharge the offices committed to them with a great 
deal of honour, frankneſs and ſimplicity. In a 
word, it were to be wiſh'd that the nobility all over 
Europe had the ſame manners, and the ſame — 2 
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Thinking. - Mow few:petty: tyrants ſhould: we then 
{e& an che wonld, to what there are now ??! 
- 1own; deat Iſaac, if Heaven had left it to my 
option in whatcountry to be born, I ſhould have 
oboſe Holland or Venice. I know that there's a very 
wide difference betwixt' thoſe two governments; but 
I know ton, that tho' their tracks are different they 
both lead to the ſame place, and that they aim at the 
ſame point, which is to render mankind free and hap- 
py. The republic of Venice carries it to her ſub- 
_ like a tender, tho" a ſevere mother, who de- 
 fires:to heap: favours on her children; but yet is fo 
jealons of her authority, that ſhe does not permit: 
them to dive into her defigns. Thus do the Vene- 
tian nobles deal with their citizens and the populace. 
The republic of Holland, en the contrary, is a com- 
iſant mother, hO looks upon herſelf in no other 
ight than as a ſiſter, who determines nothing with- 
out advifing . with her children, and who, to bamſh 
Al manner of jealouſy, has put them all upon a le- 
vel; ſo that ſhe does not fear that the moſt conſide- 
Table towns will incroach upon the others that are in- 
ferior. She forefaw all the inconveniencies that might 
ariſe from the ambition of being uppermoſt, and 
eſtabliſhed the happineſs of her people upon a perfect 
equality. In the ſecond article of the famous union 
of Utrecht, it is ſaid, „That all and every of the 
lordſhips qughit inviolably to preſerve their franchiſes, 
immuuities, rights, © ſtatutes, and cuſtoms received 

from their anceſtors.“ 5 | 

Foraſmuch as no one town is ſubje& to another, 
nothing of 'general affairs can be determined in any 
zingle province, but by the unanimous conſent of all 
the towns that are contained in it; nor in the aſſem- 
dly of the ſtates- general, without the approbation of 
all: the ſeven provinces. This government ſeems, at 
firtb view, to be liable to deliys which are tedious and 
prejudicial. is true that tis attended with ſome in- 
conveniencies; but then it muſt be owned, that 0 
theſe inconveniencies the ſafety of the ftate, and the 
band which keeps it united, and which preſerves the 
1471 1 | harmony 


harmony of all the parts, is in ſome meaſure owi 
Beſides, the number of able men, through wh 
hands an affair paſſes, is of no little ſervice to ftrip 
it of every thing that might puzzle and deceive the 
underſtanding. A prince ſcarcely ever ſees things 
but dimly, and very often looks upon them with 
the eyes only of his miniſter, If the reſolutions 
which he takes in his council are ſpeedy, they are 
not a jot the ſafer for that reaſon; for a little ſlow- 
neſs is not unbecoming in affairs on which depends 
the ſecurity of a government. I am not ignorant 
that there muſt not be too much delay. But though it 
were true, that the Dutch government was attended 
with ſome dilatorineſs that was hurtful, that defect is 
repaired by ſo many other advantages that I verily 
believe it deſerves the moſt diſtinguiſhed rank among 
the governments that are perfectly civilized, and wiſe- 
Iy conducted. 8 
One advantage which accrues from the neceſſity of 
conſulting all the towns in affairs of importance, 1s 
the conſtraint and dependence which the ſtates - gene- 
ral, who repreſent the body of the nation, are under, 
with regard fo their principals, without whoſe appro- 
bation they cannot act; ſo that, though they ſeem to 
be the foul of the republic, yet they are but the or- 
nof it. They cannot make either war or peace, 
or contract alliances, or increaſe the taxes, without 
the cenſent of all the provinces; nor can thoſe pro- 
vinces do any thing without the conſent of their 
towns. In a government ſo regulated tis impoſſible 
that any perſons at the head of affairs, be they ever 
ſo diſſatisfied, ſhould be excited by their ambition to 
create ſuch diſturbances, as we find happened in the 
Roman republic, and many other modern ones, which 
by indulging the citizens with too great a power, 
have been very often expoſed to moſt fatal cataſtro- 
phes. At Amſterdam, there is a perpetual ſenate of 
36 perſons that have the right of chuſing the burgo- 
maſters and echevins, who in their turn diſpoſe of 
the ſubaltern employments, and obſerve ſo good a 
rule in the diſtribution of the ſeveral offices, that = 
10pot- 
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impnſſible for 2 who happens to have 


more ambition than his collegues, to aſſume to him- 
Felf che ſole right of nomination to dignities, and of 
giving them all to his creatures. | 
The ſenate of Amſterdam has neither the majeſty 
mor the grandeur which that of Rome had. But then 
the members of it have neither the ſilly ambition, 
nor the chimerical ideas of the old Romans. The 
are ſo attentive to preſerve the privileges of their fel. 
lou ſubjects to make their trade Aouriſh, to pro- 
eure themſelves all manner of accommodation, and 
to maintain their liberty, that they don't ſtudy to ag- 
ur themſelves by conqueſts, All the Dutch 
have the ſame way of thinking, "They content 
themſelves with the domains in their poſſeſſion. They 
endeavour to live at peace, not only with the powers of 


Europe, but alſo with people the moſt barbarous; 


conſequently the Savages with whom they have eſta- 
bliſlied colonies, have found the Dutch to be MEN, 


while the wretches of Mexico and Peru have found 


the Spania rds no better than wild beaſts, more cruel 
than tygers, thirſting for blood and ſlaughter. 


The Spaniards have cemented the colomes which 


they have formed, by nothing but murder and trea- 
chery, while the Dutch have only eſtabliſned theirs 


by good- nature and humanity. The r with. 
ral parts 


whom they have form'd ſettlements in 
of the Indies, look upon them at this day as tutelar 
Geities, who bring them à thauſand things that are 


* 


uſoſul and neceſſary for life; and the Savages that are 


ſubject to the Dutch, are the better for the induſtry 
und commerce of this laborious nation. 


Though.every body is generally employed in trade 
at — yet the improvement of the ſciences 


is not negleded. There is a Schola Illuſtris, in 
-which youth are taught Divinity, Belles-Lettres, Phi- 
loſophy and Phyſic:: And independent of this aſſiſt- 
-ance- to the youth that are defirous of applying to 
the Belles-Lettres, there are in Holland, and The 
neighbouring provinees, ſeveral famous academies ;. 
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in which number are thoſe of Leyden, Utrecht, Fra- 
neker, Groningen and Harderwyck, which abound 
with men of merit, among whom are ſeveral learned 
men of the firſt claſs. 

Notwithſtanding the attention.of the Dutch to com- 
merce, which is the baſis and foundation of their 
employment, yet it can't be denyed that they are lo- 
yers of the ſciences. And perhaps there is not a 
— in the univerſe where there are ſo many book- 
ellers and printers as at Amſterdam. I have been aſ- 
ſured, and am apt to believe it, that there are near 
400. From ſo many r e and bookſellers 
ſhops, the whole world is furniſhed with books, good 
and bad, of which there are here many of both kinds, 
Nor are there wanting authors, eſpecially ſuch as are 
hungry and mercenary, of whom, as well as of their 
works, I will take care to write to thee what is moſt 
remarkable. | 

Farewell, dear Iſaac ; and live content and happy; 
and let me ſometimes hear from thee, which is what 
I have not done for a long time. 


'The End of the Second Volume. 
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